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TO THE READER. 


Tt was intended to make each volifme of ihe biogra* 
phical department of the Cahinet Cyclopadia as misceU 
janeous as possible. In the present Mume> tfowever, 
there is a deviation from that intention. It is^ as the 
reader will p^ceive, entirely devoted to our old 
dramatic literature. Taken in connection with the 
l4ife of John Heywood in the preceding volume, it 
exhibits a consecutive and, we hope, comprehensive 
view of the subject, from the origin of theatnCal repre- 
sentation in England to the middle of the seventeenth^ 
century. 

As the period in question, viz. from the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth century, is less known to the general 
reader than the subsequent one, viz. from the middle 
of the seventeenth to the nineteenth century, we have 
been much more tliffuse th^v can be hereafter. 
In the future volumes we cannot find spAOe for the 
Lives of many dramatists. We will, howevet, connect 
the parts of the subject by such observations on the state 
of dramatic literature, between the periods in which 
those writers lived, as to leave nothing wanting towards 
a general knowledge of the English stage, from the 
most distant antiquity to the present century. 

After perusing the present volume, the reader may 
possibly inquire why we have omitted all notice of 
Shirley, who is generally esteemed the last of our great 
dramatists. Fol* this omission we have two reasons. 
The first is, that in following the stream of time we 
are not yet descended to the year in wliich he died. 
The secon^ is, that consider him rather the first of a 
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new tlian the last of an old race. He is the Brst link in 
a diain of which Otway and Drydeii, and Wycherley and 
Congreve, are, after him, the most important- 

Another circumstaitce may strike the reader, — that 
in both the volumes the extracts are copious. They 
are, indeed, iporc^ copious than we intended, — more so 
by far than we shall admit in the subsequent volumes. 
It must, however, be observed, that in the former vo- 
lumes three fourths of the extracts taken were not from 
printe<l books, but x>om MSS., some of great rarity ; and 
that though in the present volume they are chiefly from 
books, those soui ’cs are too numerous and expensive to 
be accessible to any other than the persevering student 
who has time and wealth at his comman^. Even to him, 
however, the former volume contains much that is novel ; 
and if the present be in this respect less valuable, it 
has the merit, at least, of concentrating the rays of light 
which a^Le scattered throughout the horizon of our 
early drama. These, it may be said, are pearls which 
‘ any reader may find. So he may, if he have the leisure, 
the industry, the perseverance to seek for them. But 
he who has the greatest share of these advantages will 
often be discouraged in the search. He may dig many 
long days before he discovers any thing worth the 
trouble of picking up. ^)ur ancieni drama is, indeed, a 
rich mine ; but the dross outweighs the ore, in the pro- 
portion of at least a thousand to one.' To drop meta- 
phor, — not one reader in a thousand could, without 
the help of such epitomes as the present, know any 
thing of our ancient literature, especially of our dramatic 
literature. ^ 

We have only to add, that the Lives in these two 
volumes are not the production of the same pen. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEAH; ^ 

(156'4— iGlO) 

OR 

THE EARLY TIISTOHY OP THE ENGLISH STAGE CON- 
TINUED. * 

1. The Stage immediately ^\rU)r to Shakeapear. 

In this place it may perhaps be necessary to remind 
the reader tliat in the present, as in most of the Lives in 
this collection, our business is with the mihject rather 
than the man. Thus St. Columba was chosen, that 
some account might be given of the introduction of 
Christianity into S^irth Britain; Alfred, that the state of 
English civilisation in tlni ninth century might lx* de- 
scribed ; John Hey wood, that the origin and early his- 
tory of our stage might be traced from the first rude 
attempts at miracle plays, to tlie time of thaf witty 
dramatist. For a similar reason, viz. that the early 
history of our s^ge may be completi*d, and the subject 

* See VoL 1» Life of John Hey wood. 
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brottglit down to a period with which all are familiar^ we 
have tdectad the name of, the immortal Shakespear. 

h The next dramatist who followed^ “merry John 
HeywoQd,*’vthe next, we mean, whose name deserves 
even a passing mention , — wksHichard Edwards, born in 
1523, dibd in* 1586.*^ He was a native of Somerset- 
shire, and was educated at Oxford. Of his life, however, 
so little is known, that it might be comprised in half a 
dozen lines; and our observations must relate almost 
wholly to his writfiigs. He appears, at an early age, to 
have excelled in music and poetry, (we use the term ex* 
cellence in referei#.;e to the opinion of his contemporaries, 
and to the then state of the sister arts) and from these 
attainments he was made welcome at^court. At what 
pei^d he became connected with the royal establishment, 
we Know not ; but it was probably towards the close of 
the eighth Henry’s reign. Equal obscurity rests on the 
capacity ^n which lie served at court, prior to the reign 
^ of Elizabeth : then he was one of the gentlemen of the 
chapel royal, and master of the singing boys , and his 
previous occupation had probably been a kindred one, 
Tiiesc boys were not merely sint/ers : they were also 
actors (at least, occasionally) for the amusement of 
the court ; hut wdiether they filled the character of men 
may be doubted. As jpomtn were not permitted on 
the stage before the seventeenth century, their parts 
were probably represented by these l)oys. How far 
Edw'ards succeeded in his twofold character as singer 
and player, we need not enquire : we know only that 
he died at court in the vigour of manhood. 

Edwards is the aytlior of two cVainas which have 
descended to posterity, and in all probability of others 
which have perished. His ^first known prorluction, 
Damon and Pythias, apjpears to have lieen acted in 

» To ^vokI the necessity of perpetually cit»ng authorities, we may 
observe that the materials tor the hte and wnting8*jf llichaid tklwards are 
ilcrived trom "Wood, AtliLMUe OxumeiiNe*t, by lihst- , tioin Old 

Plays, (last edition) vol i ; from Baker, IJiographia Drairidtioa ; from 
Puyne Collier, lli'»tory of Dramatic Poetry ; from if.e Paradise ol Dainty 
Devices, (by Bryclges, edit 181d) , troiii Camphell, Spociiiiens ol Lnglie>h 
Poc'try ; and a few other new pieces of less moiueut 
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156*4^ but it it had probably been composed long 
before. Both with queen .and nobles^ with court 
and university, it was evidently a favourite : the reason 
IS, that the regular drama was in its infancy when 
good taste was not to be expected ; jrben dulness was 
mistaken for gravity, and conceit for genhis. 'Another 
performance, Pal&nion and Arcyte^ which was made to 
entertain Elizabeth, at (Christ Church, Oxford, about 
two months before the author’s death, was still more 
admired. When the performance was concluded, die 
sent for him, spoke warmly of the gratification^ which 
the piece had given her, and promisAi him mdre sub- 
stantia] marks of her favour. To a boy who acted the 
part of Emilia, |he gave eight guineas, no inconsider- 
able sum in those days, and wonderfully large invone 
of her |>enurious disposition. But the only merit of 
this drama lay in the acting: a cry of hounds, in 
particular, in the quadrangle of the college, highly 
delighted the young students, who believed that the » 
human voice imitating the cry was a real chase 
actually passing at the time, and who could not avoid 
exclaiming, in regard to the supposed fox, There, 
there, he’s caught!” (iratified with the power of 
the illusion, the queen observed, Excellent I these 
boys, in very truth, arc ready* to leap out of the ivin- 
dows to follow the hounds ! ” 

The latter of these dramas, Falnmn and Arvyte, we 
have not seen ; but Damon and Pythias is before us : 
and if we may estimate the author's pieces from it, we 
have little reason to regret the loss of his other composi- 
tions. The serious portions," observes a living writer, 
are unvaried and heavy ; and the lighter scenes gro- 
tesque, without being humorous.” All kinds of dra- 
matic propriety are disregarded ; and amoug other 
absurdities, the author has placed the collier of Ckroydon 
at the court of Bionysius, where we have some very 
coarse dialogues between him and a couple of lackeys* 
Jack and Will. * Such monstrosities, however, are not 
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peculiar to Edwards ; they were the fault of the age. 
But these are not the greatest deformities of the piec^ ; 
the personages swear hy the Virgin Mary, and by the 
Holy Rood^ motlern French is quoted by a collier of 
Croydon ; there is mention of merry pope John/’ and 
a hundre*d other absurdities which we will not particu- 
larise. Were there any lieauties of sentiment or of 
diction, any strength of language or of passion, to 
counterbalance them, we might overlook the one for 
the sake of the oth*er ; but throughout the whole drama, 
we cannot find a single passage likely to interest the 
reader. 

But if Edwards be thus contemjitible as a dramatist, 
he is not wholly so as a descriptive ^noet. Take for 
instance his verses on MAY, which, though very la- 
boured and very affected, display something like fancy: — 

“ When 3Iay is in his prime, tlien may each heart rejoice, 
Wlien May bedecks each branch with green, eac h bird strains 
# forth his voice. 

The lively sap creeps up into tlie blooming tTiorn', 

The flowers whicli cold in prison kept, now laugh the host 
to scorn ; 

All iiatuie’s injps liiumpb while joyful Ma\ doth lust. 

When May is gone, of all the year the pleasant time is past. 

“ May makes the cheerful, tsuie, May breeds and brings new 
blood ; * 

May marcheth throughout every limb, May makes the meriy 
mood ' 

May pricketli tender hearts their w'aibling notes to tune; 

Full strange ^t is, yet some, wx* see, do make their May in 
June. 

Thus things are •strangely wrought, while joyful May dotli 
last : 

Take May in time, — when May<>, gone, the pleasant time is 
past. 

All yt that live on earth, and have your May at will, 

Rejoice in May as 1 do now^, and use youn.May with skill. 

Use May while that you may, for May lias but his time, 

When all the fruit is gone it is too late the Jyee to climb.” 


Paradise of Dainty DfVices. 
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But even in this species of poetry_, it was impossible 
for Edwards to escape the affectation of the period ; 
its laboured conceits and puerile alliteration. Tlius, in 
other stanzas on the same subject, while dimcribing the 
joy of animated nature at the return jjf the season, he 
laments, in strange terms, his own unsuccessful court- 
ship : — 

“ In May the kind dame nature wills all earthly wights to 
sing ; * . . 

In May the new and coupled fowls may joy the lively spring ^ 
111 May the nightingale her notes dotii waible in the ^ray ; 

In May the iiirds tlieir mossy nests do timner as they may ; 

In May the swiftly turning hart her bagged helly shakes ; 

In May the little ^urking things do jday with tender flax : 

All creatures may in May be glad, — no May can we remove, 

I sorrow in May, since I may not in May obtain my love. 

“ The stately hart in May doth mue* his old and palmy beams, 
His state renews in May, he leaps to view Apollo’s streams ; 

In IVlay tlie buck his homed tips doth hang upon the })ale; ^ 
111 May he seeks the pastures green in ranging o’er the dale; 

In May the ugly sjieckled snake doth cast her loathsome skin. 
In May, the better that he may increase tlie scaly kin. 

All things in May I see they may rejoice, — like turtle dove 
1 sorrow in May, since I may not in 3^ay obtain my love.”!* 

2. (Connected with the drainatic history of this period 
are two productions, which, though the authors sur- 
vived the end of the sixteenth century, ought slightly to 
lx* noticed here. The first. Gammer Gurioiis Needle^ 
w as probably written by Dr. John StiU, who died bishop 
of Bath and A Veils in l()07. As, however, we have no 
more than evidentjg merely presumptive that he was the 
w riter, we will not enter into the details of his life ; 
sufficient for our pur^ms^is it to know, that this drama, 
by whomsoever written, appeared in the early part of 
Elizabeth s reign. It has, iffdeed, been called* t^ie first 
comedy in our language ; it was, however, long pre- 
ceded by the F'our P.’s of John Hey wood. Perhaps 

• 

• Mue, change, ^ f Paradise of Dainty Devices. 
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no TMure is meant than that it was the hrst of our come- 
dies represented in publio; but probably this too is a 
mistake ; for though we have no evidence for the repre- 
sentation of the Four P.’s^ we have for that of Raiph 
Roister Doister;^ the honour, such as it is, must ac- 
cordingly be “awarded to this latter comedy. As an 
analysis of this piece — which to us has no charms — 
is to be found in a work of easy access *, we will not 
dwell on it, but confine our attention to Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle t ; but even of this, we must in justice 
say, its antiquity is its chief claim to our notice. 
If superior, as St uinloubtedly is, to Ralph Roister 
Doister, it assuredly does not deserve the praise of 
Hawkins, its first publisher, that it contains a vein 
of familiar humour, and a kind of grotesque imagery, 
not unlike some parts of ArivStopharjes/’ I’here is some, 
thing extremely absurd in thus combining the verses of 
two writers, whom genius, no loss than time, has plac€*d 
I at an unmeasurable distance asunder. As if ashamed of 
the comparison, the same editor admits that the comedy 
in question is without those graces of language and 
metre for which the Greek dramatist w^as so much dis- 
tinguished/’ Gamimr Gurions Needle comi>ar€Hi with 
The Knights or The Clouds ! 'I’his is indeed Alexander 
the coppersmith to Alexander the CJreai ! J 

The plot of the English comedy (wiiich was first 
printed in 15G5) relates to the loss of a needle wiiile the 
Gammer was sewing the inexpressibles of her servant 
Hodge ; to her anxiety for its recovery ; to her suspicion 
of its having l)een stolen by a neighbour ; to her con- 
sequent intrigues and quarrels, in wiiiVh even the parson 
of the parish. Dr. Raty was fojceil to interfere ; and to 
its subsequent discovery, from its incommoding the seat 
of poor IJodge. The language is as low as the plot, 
Ijeing if the broadest provincial dialect of the age. The 

y» 

* Mr. Payne Collier’s History of Dramatic Poetry. 

For the Four P.’s of Hey wo(>d, see the first volume. 

+ Ralph llohtcr Dotster was written by Ntrhalas ifdally of whom nothing 
IS known. i. 

t Hawkins’s Origin of the English Stage, vol u • 
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sentiments are on a par with both, being so vulgar as to 
be revolting. The humoui:* — such as it is — would 
not be tolerated in the present day: it is grotesque, 
coarse, absurd. In proof of this, we might extract the 
opening verses, in which Hodge comnlains to Deacon of 
the rent in his indescribables, and the latter con*doles with 
him on his disaster ; but the passage is too gross. He 
is informed that there is sad work at home ; that his 
mistress, Gammer Gurton, and her maid Tib, have been 
by the ears together"; that the house is a perfect 
bedlam. Hodge protests that he expected something 
very serious would be the matter, frofti the Adding of 
Tom Tankard’s cow, which had that very morning 
frisked her ts^I ” in a way he had not seen for seven 
Jong years. In great anxiety he hastens to the house, 
meets Tib, and demands the cause of the bustle. Had 
somebody stolen the gammer’s fowls, or gelded her cat ? 
Had her stool upset, and she suffered by the Tall ? 

“ M. • 

“ Nay, and that were the worst, we wold not greatly care. 

For hiir«Ntiog of her Ijiickle bone, or breakyng of her inairc ; 
But greater, greater is lier grief, as, Hodge, we all shall feele * 

* “ Hodfff. 

‘‘ Gog's woundes, Jib 1 my gammer lias never lost her neele ?” 

Tib assures him* that such indeed is the direful mis* 
fortune. Hodge is in sad consternation ; sure he is that 
the devil must have owed Ins mistress a heavy grudge. 
He asks how the disaster happened, and learns, that 
while the Gammer was diligently clouting his breeches, 
she perceived G\py the cat, up to the ears in the milk- 
bowl. AVhat careful housewife could stand such a 
sight Down went file inexpressibles, up rose her 
crutch, and out of doors bounced the cat ; but to her 
sad dismay, no vestige of tile needle could afterwards be 
foun(L • * 

Of this performance we have no wish to speak more. 
If the bishop ♦eally were the author, we hope, that in 
^ • n 4* 
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the course of his earthly pi^rimage, he atoned for the 
fault.* ^ 

3. The second of the dramas to which we have al- 
luded, was ?yritten by Thomas Sackville, afterwards 
Lord Buckhurst (1527 — lO'OS), in conjunction, we are 
told, wdth' Thomas' Norton, wdio is said (we Indie ve er- 
roneously) to have written the first three acts. This is 
Ferret and Pornw, sometimes called the Tra^rdij of 
Gorhcduc ; and it was ])layed before Kliznbeth as early as 
1.06*1. « One of its Maims to our notice rests on the fact, 
that it is the first drama in our language written in 
blank verse. It liis, however, another and a higher one: 
it is by far the l)est tragedy that apjjeared in English 
prior to its re])resentaiion. Tin* versificjjtion is vigorous, 
the diction freqiKMUly jioetical, the sentiments noble, the 
plot not ill-conducted. For such a period, th(‘se are 
indeed liigh qualities ; yet the piece has not the interesi 
we should ex])ect from it. 'fhere is no acti(>n ; the 
mcidents are developed hy tlie dialogue ; the speeches 
are long, tedious, fatiguing. A brief analysKs, witli two 
or three short extracts, will enable ih(‘ reader to judge 
for himself. f 

GorbvduCj king of Britain, who is* supposed to have 
reigned (see Geoffrey of iVIoninouth^ some cinturies 
Ix’fore our Saviour’s iio'Ui, has two sons. Frrnw and 
Forrer, Thoiigli wt are required to helieve that tlie 
law^ of primogeninue was in full activity, the old king 
wishes to divide his realm lietween them ; and, as the 
infirmities of age are already ujion liim^ to nnest them 
during his life with the possession of power. In vain 
do his counsellorr eiidet^vour to dissuade him from his 
puqiose, the accomplishment of which, they predict, 
must necessarily lead to civil strife, 'fhe partition is 
maile. Soon the favourites of each prince instil into 
his ruindj'ealousy, suspicion, hatred of the other ; and 

* The aceount of l)r Still .ind Oaniinor Ciiirton's Neoilh*, is 

derivctl from the same authorities as those referred /o in the sketch of 
lOfhard Edwauie, Jiiul from Hawkins’ Origin f»f the English l^r.im.! 

t 'rhis account oj l^jrd Uuckhurgt, and of the Tragedy of Oorlieduc, 1$ 
dtnved from the same sourcetk. 
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even the queen, Fidena, whose heart is set on the elder, 
just as Gorheducs is on the younger son, zealously adds 
fuel to the flame. Porrex^ in apprehension tliat his 
brother may seek to deprive him of his portion, and 
thereby unite what primogcnital law has sanctioned, arms 
to prevent the spcjhation. Ferrex^ flearing of this cir- 
cumstance, and l)eing taught to believe that the ambition 
of his brother will be satisfled with nothing less than 
the whole, also raises troops. At length both advance' 
to the fitild. it is here that the thitd act opens, with 
the lamentiitioiis of the aged Gorhednv on the threatening 
aspect of tilings. I'he allusion to catastropht' of 
Troy would be ridiculous enough in any other country 
than Jlritaiii ; but here, nothing could be more aji- 
propriate, consiSering that most veracious fact, — tlu' 
descent of the llritish monarchs from tlie Trojan line of 
princes ! 

• 

“ () cnicl f.ites ' () mindful Mrath of Ciods ! 

WIm vongeanet* noilher Snnois’s stained stream, 
rii'v. mg with hlood of UVoj.m ]*riiiees slain, 

Nof 1'j‘uygian ficMs n.ade lank with corpses dead, 

<M Apia’s kings and loiO-., c<ui \ct appease ^ 

\(» siaugliler «»f unhappy Priam’s race, 

Noi Ihon’s f '1, — made levtl vMtli the soil, 

(’ail yet suflice j hut still conlimieil rage 
Pursues our Jives, .md from t! farthest sous 
Dotli chase ilie isMie of destuned I'roy. 

Call no man lia])py till liis end be seen ! 

The noble author might, we should think, have blamed 
tlie old man’s policy, and not fate, for the evils now 
impending. By h^s counsellors, (iorlx'duc is advised to 
vend for both princes, and thus prevent the battle. 
Hut fate is not to he a^»rted : before his interference 
can be fully exercised, the elder falls by the hands of 
the younger. • ^ 

The fourth actiopens with the lamentation of Viderta, 
on the death of her favourite son, and wdtli curses loud 
and deep on th* author of the deed. She concludes 
with this a^iostrophe of Porrex : — 
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Shall I MiU think that from this womb thou sprung ? 

No, traitor, no ! I thee refuse for mine : 

Never, O wretch, this womb conceived t}iee / 

Thou never suck'st the milk of woman’s breast, 

But froiii thy birth the cruel tiger’s teats 
Have nursed thee ! nor yet of flesh and blood 
Forrrfed is «hy Reart, but of hard iron wrought, 

And wild and desert woods bred thee to life ! 

This language must not be compared with that 
which, on a similar occasion, a modern dramatist would 
put into the mouth of the queen. Let it Ix^ compared 
wdth any the a^e could aftbrd, and we shall at once 
acknowledge its superiority. In this piece we recognise 
the foundation of our legitimat<‘ tragedy. Rant it has, 
Ixunbast it has, and in many other iiy^tances it is dis- 
figured by false taste ; but we must remember that these 
defects belonged rather to the period than the writer, 
while the merit is his alone. In illustration of this 
favourable view' of the ]>icce, wt give one extiact more. 

Porrex, after the catastrophe of his brother’s death, 
aiTives in obedience to his father V summons, at court ; 
and endeavours to exculpate himself by urging that 
what he has done has Ixen done purely in self-defence ; 
that his life had Ixen constantly in danger from both 
open and concealed foes ; that, i*i short he had been 
compelled to become a fratricide. He is commanded to 
retire while the king deliberates on his fate. But delibe- 
ration is soon ended ; for in his sleep he is stabbed 
by his mother, Videna, in revenge for the death of her 
favourite son. This rueful intelligence is brought to 
the king by Marcella, a lady of the queen’s bed- 
chamber. 

Oh where is ruth ? or where is pity now ? 

Whither is gentle heart and mercy fled ? 

Arc they exiled out of our stony breasts, 

, Never to make return^ Is all the world 
Drowned in blood and sunk in crurlty ? 

If not in women mercy may be found, — 

If not, alas ! w ithin ihe mother’s brvast 

To her own child, — to her own flesh and blood. — 

If ruth be banished thence — if pity there 
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May have no place, — if there no gentle heart 
Do live and dwell, should we seek it th&? 

Gorheduc, 

Madam, alas 1 what means your woful tale ? 

“ Manilla, m ^ 

“ Porrex, alaa ! is by his mother slain,— 

And with her hand ! — a woful thing to toll ! 

The noble prince, pierced with the sudden wound, 

Out of his wretched slumber quickly starts, 

Whose strength now' failing straight him overthrew. 
When in his fall his eyes even now unclosed, 

Beheld the queen and cried to her for help] 

We then, alas ! — the ladies which mat time 
Did there attend — seeing the heinous deed, 

And hearing him oft call the wretched name 
Of mothei^ — and cry to her for aid, 

Whose direful hand gave him the mortal wound! 
Pitying alas ! — for nought else could we do— 

This ruthful end, ran to the woful bed. 

Despoiled straight his breast, and all we mifbt 
Wiped in vain, with napkins next at hand, 

'riie sudden streams of blood that flowed fast 
Out of the gaping wound. Oh what a look, 

Oh w^hat a ruthful steadfast eye methought 
lie flxed upon my face! which to my death 
Will never part from me. When wdth a braid 
A deep-fetched sigh he gave, and therewithal 
Clasping his hands togetlier he cast his sight, 

, And stnugliL pale death piercing within his face, 

The flying ghost his wretched corpse forsook.” 

Sackville was a poet no less than a dramatist. He it 
was who projected, and who partly executed, that re- 
markable work, the Mirror of Magistrates, The de- 
sign, which was formeti about the year 1 .^57, was, though 
not quite original, strikiijp. All the illustrious characters 
of English history, whose lives had been unfortunate, 
— a wide field I — from thc^conquest to the e«(l of the 
fourtc'enth century, were to pass in review bofbre th(* 
poet, who, like ©ante, visited the infernal regions, under 
the guidance of Sorrow, Every one of them was to re - 
late his misfoftunes. But he had not leisure, — who, 
indeed, e^pr couid hUve? — to execute such a design. 
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He wrote only what he calls the Indimtion, — a kind of 
preface to it ; nor did he hnish more than one life, — 
that of Henry StaflPord, duke of Buckingham. This 
was to have been the last in his series ; but he recom- 
mended the execution of the work, in accordance with 
the origihal design, to Richard Baldwyn and George 
Ferrers. They, too, appear to liave lieen deterred by 
its magnitude: at least, they invited others to assist 
them. The Chronicles of Febyan and Hall, which 
had just been published, were likely to furnish abun- 
tlant materials for the task. Some of the catastrophes, 
especially those Which had occurred during the w'ars 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, were 
probably pointed out to them by Sa/jkville himself: 
certainly, they are the most prominent features of the 
book. The design, as %vc have just observed, is not 
original : it is mtiuifestly borrowed from the w'ell-known 
work of jBoccacio, l)e Casihus Principuw, — a work 
^ which, as it contained no English names, could never 
be popular in this country. \Ye shall make no ex- 
tracts from the Mirror of MagiMrates • that task has 
bc»en amply porfornied by Warton, the historian of our 
poetry ; and to him we refer such of our re.tders as 
may be desirous of estimating, in a more comprehensive 
manner than w'e can do, Sackville’s merits as a poet. 
They will be found iieltht’r few nor small, regard lacing 
paid to his age, ami to the quality of the poetry it 
j)roduced. 

Of Sack^nlle’s life, wc have given no epitome, and 
for this leason : it relates to history rather than to 
literature. Suffice it oliserve in the most summary 
manner, that in 1527, be was^ born at Buckhurst, in 
Sussex ; that he studied at both our universities ; that 
he entered at the Temple ; that during the reigns of 
Mary ?nd Elizabeth he sat in parliament, and was, 
therefore, somewhat complying in hife religious opi- 
nions ; that his mind was expanded alike by study and 
1 travel; that in 15()6, on the death (fi’ his father, he 
succeeded to an ample patrimony,' *yet not am, pie enough 
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for his dissipated habits ; that in the following year he 
was raised to the peerage by the title of baron Buck- 
hurst ; that in 1573, he was chosen ambassador to 
Charles IX., king of France; that he was one of the 
most devoted and least scrupulous ^f Elizabeth’s in- 
struments, since he was one of the judges on the trials 
of Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk ; Mary, queen of 
Scots ; l^hilip, earl of Arundel ; and the earl of Essex ; 
that he was ambassador to the Low C-ountries, and em- 
ployed on other important occasions ; that in return for 
his services, he was made successively cha»cellor of 
Oxford, and high treasurer of England ; that he was 
confirmed in these posts by James 1., who created him 
carl of T3orset ;^and that he survived this elevation five 
years, unto the year 1()08. 

W’^hen we consider the number, the variety, the im- 
portance of lord Buckhurst’s public duties, ^we shall 
cease to feel surprise that he wrote no other tragedy 
than the one we have mentioned ; that he contributed# 
so little to the Mirror of Magistratein ; that during two 
thirds of his life, he renounced the worship of the 
muses. Had his lot been cast in private life, he would 
assuredly have proved one of the greatest Ijenefactors to 
our early literature. Tn tragedy, no one that preceded 
him can for a moment be compared wfitli him. In 
other branches ?>f poetry, he had no superior until 
Spenser arose. Ilis mind was cultivated not only by 
extensive classical learning, but by a diligent study of 
the best Italian writers, especially of Dante, whom he 
endeavoured to imitate, and ^^hoih he did imitate with 
more success thaii we should hj^ve expected from his 
youth, and from the age in which he lived. To him, 
Spenser, p|rhaps, even Jliltoii, is indebted for some of 
his finest conceptions. He^ belonged to thor Allegoric 
School, the oftspring, as we have before iiitiirtfcted, of 
our old moralities ; and he is the only writer, except 
his inimitable follower, S|»enser, in whose hands alle- 
gory does not^ fall into contempt. Endowed with 
genius w^^|^ch, on mOst occasions, he regulated by a 
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more enlightened judgment than his predecessors, and, 
with one exception, than. even his contemporaries; he 
must ever hold a respectaUe place among the poets of 
England. . 

4. Of Thomas Nortmy the friend and the alleged 
coacljutor of SackviUe in the composition of ^^tiorbeduc,'’ 
we know little. He wrote, we are told, some fugitive 
pieces of poetry ; butmuch of a poet he could not be, if we 
may judge from the twenty-seven psalms which he versi- 
%ed, and which ar<!f comprised in tlie notalde version of 
his friends, Sternhold and Hopkins. They are, in every 
respect, so medidire, that when we peruse them, we 
have scarcely patience to be told that he wrote the three 
acts of Ferrex and Porrex ; indeed the paternity has 
been suspected before now. Well does Wentner ob- 
serve, that the force of critical evidence often prevails 
over the authority of assertion, — a testimony which is 
diminished by time, and may be rendered suspicious by 

^ variety of circumstances. Throughout the whole piece 
there is an invariable unifonnity of diction and versifi- 
cation.*' I'rue it is, that every scene of Ferrex aivd 
Porrex is impressed by the characteristic manner of 
SackviUe ; a manner very cUfferent from Uiat of Stern- 
hold's coadjutor. If Norton reaUy composed any por- 
tion of this play, it must have Ixjen before he enibraee<l 
his Calvinistic principles ; for afterwards, he must, of 
necessity, have regarded so profane an occupation with 
pious horror. 

5. Thomas Preston (died 1 570) was one of those 
inconsiderable writers, wRo, instead of ailvancing, may 
truly be said to have inipeded, the csttiblishment of out 
national drama. Into the particulars of his Ufe we will 
not stoop to enquire : his only claim to di^nction is, 
that be w/ote the worst tragedy that appeared in the 
reign Eliz.abeth, or that''bas appeared since her reign, 
or that ever wiU apj^ear. This is Cajttbutes *, which is 

♦ “ A Lamentable Trngedie, mixed ful of PJeesent Mirth, contavning 
the I.lfe of Cambise*, King of Persia, Irom the begy niiig of lui, kingdom 
to his death, his ever grand deed of execution , after that many wreirhwl 
deeds and tyrannous murders connmittecl l>> /md through bif^i ; and la<(t of 
all his oiiious death by God’s justice appointed dooo iii such order as ful- 
luweth." 
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Iwlieved to have had the honour of being immortalised 
by Shakespear.* The date, of its publication cannot 
be determined, as the first edition is without one ; but 
there is reason to infer, that it immediately^ollowed the 
Ferresc and Porrea of Sackville. It has all the rude- 
ness, without the simplicity, of our old* moral plays : 
Murder^ Commom^Cry^ Common^ Complamt, Smile j 
Ability^ Proofs Execution, Diligence, Cruelty, Profdn^ 
atwn, Trial, and Shame, are characters of the piece ; 
and to make the stupidity of its fesemblance to the 
exploded xnoralB still more striking, Ambidesfter, the 
Vice, is introduced in all his ancient Jlory. t*o crown 
all, the mythological personages, Fentu' and Cupid, are 
employed to bri||g about one of the leading incidents ! 
In conformity with this precious list of characters are 
the design, the conduct, the incidents of the piece. 
Most glorious of all, is the confusion of ancient and 
modern manners ; of pagan gods and Christian sainta ; 
of every thing irreconcilable and absurd. For some# 
time we were inclined to the suspicion, that this tragedy 
had been written by some wag, to ridicule the absurdities 
of our infant drama ; and the notion acquired some- 
thing like confinnation from the fact, that the author, 
while performing a part in the Latin play of Dido/* 
before queen Elizabeth, so gratified tliat princess that 
she settled a pension on him. But this illusion was 
soon dispelled. Had he been so much of a wit, he 
would have exhibited some traces of it in his drama ; 
he would have given something like point to his ridicule, 
and not have restrained himself so far as not to utter 
one sparkling, on» redeeming thought, from the begin - 
ning to the end of his play. It is one tissue of stu- 
pidity ; heavy as lead, and soporific as opium. Thomas 
Preston, doctor as he w as, and member of Tryiity Hall, 
Cambridge, was never guilty of a witticism, wr of a 
lively expression^ or of one dictated by common sense. 

6. George Gascoyne, was more of a translator than 
any thing clsd? In 156’(i appeared his review of 
* Hcnryi^V. act 2. sc. 4? “ I will do it in King Cambyscs' vein I '* 
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OH Suppaaiti of Ariosto. This is remarkable as being 
tbe first drama, whether .original or translated, in our 
language, written in prose. It was a great innovation on 
the establisb.>d custom. First rhyme, in the old ballad 
measure ; then a%r the lapse of centuries, blank verse ; 
and then prose, were certainly a great advance towards 
nature. Gascoyne wrote anotiier piece, — The Ohm of 
Government^ — chiefly in the same form, though he 
introduced some verses into it. We have not seen it, 
but it is, says a living writer*, “a most tedious puritan- 
ical treatise on education, illustrated by the different 
talents and propensities of four young men placed 
under the same master : the two cleverer are seduced 
to vice, while the two duller peraever' in a course of 
virtue, and one of them becomes secretary to the 
landgrave, the other a famous preacher. Nothing can 
be more uninteresting than the whole performance, 
although the author has laboureil to enliven it by the 
rintroduction of a parasite, a bawd, a piostitute, a 
roister, and a knavish servant. The schoolmaster 
preaches a regular sermon, quoting chapter and verse, 
and reads a long lecture on the duties of honour, obe- 
dience, and love." This precious drama, wdiich shows 
how easily our ancestors were gratified, was probably 
the last production of the author, who died in 1577 : it 
was printed in 1575. 

But for neither ci them is he so W'cll knowm as for 
his Jocasta, a translation, or rather an adaptation, of 
tlie Phenissce of Euripides.f In this drama he was as- 
sisted by Francis Kirmelmarsh, who wrote the first 
and fourth acts, wdiilc he produced *1110 second, third, 
and fifth. Of Rinwelmarsh we have nothing more, 
except a few^ poems in the Paradise of Dainty Devices : 
we know , nothing w^hatever of his life. W e give a 
specime-i of his manner; it is taken from the first 
speech of Bailo to Antigone, in the first act of 
Jocasta ; — 

m 

• Mr Collier’s Dramatic Poetry, iii. 7 

t Sec “ Literary and Scientific Men of Grci^ Britain and Ireland/* vul. i 
p. 209. ^ 
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“ O gentle daughter of king (Edipus ! 

0 sister dear to that unhappy wight. 

Whom brother’s rage hath itaved of his right, 

To whom thou knowest, in young and tender yeares, 

1 was a friend and faithfull governor. • 

Come foorth, since that lier grace hath granted leave, 

And let me know what cause hath mSvedL now * 

So chaste a maid to set her dainty foot 
Over the threshold of her secret lodge ? 

Sinc^that the town isfurnisht every where ' 

With men of arms and warlike instruments, 

Unto our earcs there comes no othei^ noise, 

Hut sound of trump and neight of trampling stc^s, 

Which running up and down from plire to plaCe 
With hideous cries betoken love and death. 

The blazing sun shineth not half so bright. 

As it was wont to do at dawn of day ; 

Tlie wretohea dames throughout the woful town, 

Togetlier clustering to the temple go, 

Beseeching Jove by way of humble plaint, 

With tender ruth to pity their distress.” 

Gascoyne, however, has more facility of versification, ’ 
though not more vigour. The fight between Eteo- 
cles and Polynices (Act v.) is not without merit, 
considering the period. The learned reader may com- 
pare it with tlie original, or we should rather say, the 
model of imitation ; for this drama cannot, in strictness, 
be called a translation. 

“ So said Etcoclcs ; and trumpets blown 
To sound the summons of their bloody fight, 

That one the other fiercely did encounter, 

Like lions two, both fraught wdth boiling wratli, 

Both couched iheir lances full against the face. 

But heaven wofild not that there they should them teint : 
Upon the battered shiej^s the mighty spears 
Are both broke, and in a thousand shivers # 

Amid the air flown up into the heavens. 

Behold again with naked swards in hand, 

Each one the other furiously assaults. 

Here they of Thebes, there stood the Greeks in doubt, 

Of whom doth each man feel more chilling di'ead, 
l-icst any of twaiue should lose his life. 

Then agy of tlie twaltie did feel in tight. 

VOL, ri. C 
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Their an^y looks, their deadly daunting blows. 

Might witness well tha^jn their hearts remained, 

As cankered hate, disdain, and furious mood, 

As ever bred in bear or tyger’s breast.** 

The reader will liave perceived that this tragedy is 
in blank verse. ‘This is the mcond drama in which 
that novel manner was employed, — SackviUe’s Fer-^ 
rex and Porrex being the first. It must not, however, 
he supposed that either of these writers invented it, 
or even introducAl it. It had been first used by lord 
Surrey in his translation of some portions of the iEneid ; 
and by that n8ble writer it was properly termed “ a 
strange measure.” It might be supposed that a mea- 
sure which offered such facilities to the poet, — which 
was not shackled by rliyme, yet which retained all the 
, advantages of poetry — would be generally and speedily 
adopted. Such, however, does not appear to liave been 
the case' ; and unless there has Vieen a great destruction 
^ in our old dramatic literature, fuU twenty years elapsed 
before it was again imitated by any writer, 

8. While on the subject of classical imitations, we 
may add something to what was said in the first volume 
of these Lives.* It was there observed, ‘^that before 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the Homan history 
was ransacked for subjects of the drama;” and that 
“the next step was directly to imitate the classic 
dramatists.** 

Probably, as there stated, the Andria of Terence 
“ was tilt first attempt of the kind in our language.’* 
In like manner, “ Jack Jngcler” was founded on the 
first comedy of Plq,utus.* This, however, partakes so 
largely of the nature of our ancient moral plays, that 
we can j# no sense term it' a translation : if many of 
the characters are classic, the language, the spirit, and 
the planners, are English of the sixteenth century. 
Still the fact remains the same, — tlRit classic antiquity 
was studied with great ardour. Jocasta itself was 

m 

* Literary and Scientific Men of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. L 
p m. SfiH, 170 . * 

t Ibid p.2r>». 
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preceded by the ten tragedies of Seneca. These ap- 
peared successively in 8vo. between the years 1559 and 
156‘6. Three were from the pen of Jasper Hey wood, 
son of the celebrated epigrammatist : these were the 
Troofi, Thyestes, and Hercules Furens, (Edipus (1563) 
was by Alexander Neville ; Medea and Agamemnon 
(1566*) by John Studley, who subsequently added Hip^ 
polytus and Hercules (Etaus, Of the rest, Octavia 
was undertaken by Thomas Nuce, and the Tkebais 
by Thomas Newton. It must not, however, be under- 
stood that these are mere translations : in some instances 
they diverge considerably from the* original. This 
is particularly the case in regard to Heywood and 
Studley, who ad^ed whole scenes and choruses. Even 
Neville, wdio is the least able of the men to whom 
classical literature is thus indebted, acknowledges that 
he had sometimes boldly presumed to err from his 
author, roving at random where he list,* adding 
and subtracting at his pleasure."’ This, indeed, was i 
unavoidable ; for no literal version of the ancient 
dramas would have been tolerated even in the closet, 
for which they were designed. But there were other 
pieces founded on classical subjects, and actually re- 
presented ; these were probably half translated, half 
composed. The following eighteen were representeil 
at court, lietweenlhe years 156*8 and 1580 : — 


Orestes. 

Ipliigenia. 

Ajax and Ulysses. 
Narcissus. 

Alcmaeon. • 

Quintus Fabius. 

Tiniocles. * 

Perseus and Andromeda. 
Mutius Seaevola. 


History of Cynocsphali. 
History of a Greek Maid. 
Kape of the Second Helen. 
Titus and Gesyppus. 

Four 5k)ns of Fabius. 

Sciplo Africanus. 

Sarpedon. 

Pairipey. 

IVtainillia. 


Of these, however, none survive; and when we 
add, that twenty -four dramas of a different character, 
chiefly founded A modern history and fable, — appeared 

• * c 2 
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about the saiue time we may »fonn some notion of 
the amazing fecundity of our stage during a period of 
which so littfe is known to the general reader. They 
too have perished; yet these is strong reason for 
inferring that some of them have been partially trans- 
fused into mtore recent dramas. The custom, indeed, 
of later dramatists — Shakespear amongst the rest — 
was to adopt old pieces as the bases of their labours, 
to add or curtail, to condense or expand, as might 
seem best suited to the time.* 

9- At the rest of the more remarkable dramas 
written prior to Shakespear s age we can merely 
glance. The Tragciiif of Tanvred and Gismundy which 
was exhibited before Elizabf'th, at the Inner 

Temple, was the first play in our language founded 
on an Italian original ; — a source soon to become 
fruitful^ enough. 1 1 was taken from one of Boccac- 
cio’s novels, and was the composition of five different 
persons, whose nainei^ wt have no wish to rescue 
from oblivion, Jt appears to ha\x‘ Uen written in 
rhyme; for though the second edition (1592) is 
chiefly in blank verse, there is little doubt that, by 
expressions on the title, newly revised and published, 
according to the decorum of these days," we are 
to understand the change of the one form of metre 
for the other. ’I'liis, indeed, is confirmed from in- 
ternal evidence ; for many passages still remain in 
rhyme. perceive that this unnatural, jingling 

measure »vas, in 1592, no longer tolerated on the 
stage. The interval, however, viz. from 1570 to 
J592, was often d^itinguished hyosucJi compositions, 
though they ^vere relieved by frequent passages in 
the more natural mtjasure. But the, majority of the 
pieces were in blank verse, wdth frequent passages in 
rhyn?s. The Knack to know a Knave, The Hietory 
of Sir Clyomajt and ClcmydeSy Thh Hare Triumpits 
of Lox^e and Fortune^ Arden of Feccreham, were of 
Uiis class. And they have another ^peculiarity : they 
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are among the latest of our dramas which partake 
of the spirit of the old merals^ thou^ in a degree 
much inferior to compositions half a^entury older. 
But we shall not dwell on characteristics Vhich have 
already been sufficiently described. •The period had 
worthier compositions. The Misfortunes of Arthur, 
a tragedy by Thomas Hughes*, of whom nothing 
is known, save that he was a member of Gray's Inn, 
is, with the exception of two chpruses, wholly in 
blank verse ; and it is a very respectable performance. 
Its versification is superior to that ^ of Feffrex and 
Porrex ; and its sentiments are quite as natural. It 
has, however, some defects which Sackville knew 
how to avoid, tit is too strictly formed on the an- 
cient models ; the unities are observed ; dialogue sup- 
plies the place of action ; while the nuntios and the 
chorus do the rest. Yet, with all this cohV uniin- 
passioned discourse, the drama will please. Its in- 
terest, however, is far inferior to that inspired by 
those ^vhich form our domestic tragedy. Of this class 
are, Arden of Feversham, which was founded on a 
murder in the reign of Edward VI.; A Warning for 
Fair Wome?t, derived from a more recent event ; Four 
Tragedies in One, partly founded on the assassination 
of a London nicyhant ; The Fair Maid of Bristol, 
originating in a similar fact ; and, though much sub- 
sequent, The Yorkshire Tragedy, which some critics 
have not hesitated to ascribe to Shakespear. For the 
superior success of such pieces, we cannot be surprised : 
the feelings of our common nature alw^ays acquire 
intensity, in proportion to the rtality of events, and 
the proximity of time anc^ place. 

From the preceding observations, it is evident that 
the intellectual activity, so %)nspicuou8 in iflie latter 
half of the sixteeirth century, has never been surjlassed. 
We have already alluded to fifty-two pieces, of which 


written by Hughes, Seven other persons, 

c 3 • 
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no vestige remains, unless the substance of them lives in 
more recent jajpductions:«and these arose and fell in 
twelve years, Wz. from 1568 to 1580, That the later 
years were Tiot less prolific, may he proved by the in- 
stances gf Anthfliiy Munday, Henry (!Jhettle, Robert 
Greene, Chrisfopher Marlowe, George Peele, and others, 
who wrote innumerable dramas, though most of them 
have not come down to our days. But the most 
striking illustratiop of this subject is afforded by tlie 
fact that, from February, 1591, to July, 1597, 110 
new pieces wer^ performed ; and that, from October, 
15977 to March 1605, 1()0 more were added to the 
list. We are, however, tres[»assing on Shakespear's age, 
and we must classify our gleanings wider a different 
head. 


2. The Stage in the Time of Shakesfpear. 

« 1 0. We are now arrived at Shakespear's dramatic con - 

temporaries, — men, though they began to write before 
he (lid, who not only lived at the same time, but for 
some time divided with him the attention of the play- 
going world. This circumstance must raise the curio- 
sity of every reader, since every one must be anxious 
to see the actual condition of our stag(' when that 
extraordinary genius appeared upon ft, — how much he 
is indebted to it, and it to him. 

Roliert Greene*, the first of tlicse contcmporaric*s 
(he (lied in 1592\ was a native of Norwich. The 
time of his birth is unknown ; but it could not well 
have been later th^i 156*0, as in *1578 he took, at 
Cambridge, his bachelor’s decree. If, as many of his 
biographers have susjiected, and as some have positively 
asserted, ,he was the same Robert Greene whom, in 1 576, 
we fi»d one of the queen’s chaplains, and rector of 

• 

!♦ For the folIowinf» account of Greene, we are indebted toWood’s Athenaj 
Oxonienses, bv Rlis*) , to several instruments in Malone’s Shskspeare, by 
Boswell; to three of Greene’s prose tracts; to (jji'llier’s History of the 
Staffe and Dramatic Poetry; to Baker’s Biographia Dramatica; to some 
notices in DodaJey ’s Old Plays, last edition ; to Campbell’s Specimens of 
British Poets ; to Dyce’s recent cditioo of Groune’s Worksf Ac. 
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Walkington, he must have been bom some years 
earlier. By one writer it has been affirmed — we know 
not on what authority —that in'l .584 he wu presented to 
the vicarage of Tollesbury, in Essex, wmch he resigned 
the year following. It is certain that the year pre- 
ccding this (1583) he took his master’s degree ^ and, as 
the statutes of the university provided that no dispens- 
ation for holding a second living should be granted to 
any one helow that degree, we have something like a 
presumption that Greene the clergyman, and Greene the 
dramatist, were the same individual. In confirmation 
of this inference we may add, that by «ie contemporary 
writer he is styled his Remrenre ; ” and that a note, 
unquestionably written by another contemporary, on 
the titlepage of 'hn old play attributed to him, may he 
understood in the same sense.* After all, however, 
we have presumption only for the statement, and it 
might be weakened by some considerations. If the 
dramatist were really a clergyman, the fact must have 
been notorious to the world; yet by none of those ^ 
whom his irregularities had alienatecl, or his ridicule 
provoked, is he taunted with a charge which, con- 
sidering the dissipation of his later years, would have 
been of the severest kind. If the dramatist w^ere a 
clergyman, Gabriel Harvey, his enemy, who pursued 
his memory with* the most vindictive rancour, w^ould, 
we sliould suppose, have dwelt on Ins dishonouring his 
gown ; yet he gives us no other intimation than what 
is afforded by the cynical epithet of his lleverence.” 
In the third ]dace, wo have no proof that the IHnner 
of Wakefield w^as pTitten by Greene ; indeed we have 
no evidence for the assertion ^ beyond the note be- 
low. Internally it has* not the least impress of his 
peculiar manner, — none of his bombast, his raving 
frenzy, his affectation ; it is^too natural ancT too vigo- 
rous for him. jAdd that his name was probably as 
common a one as any in that age, and we shall hesitate 

* The Pinner <tf W^akqfield, ** Written by a mintster, who played the 
part of the Pmner himself.” t 

* c 4 
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before we positively identify the clerical with the dra- 
matic individual. On thi§ sulyect, enveloped as it is in 
so much un(0tainty, we wiU not venture to decide. 
To the memory of the dramatist, as we shall soon per- 
ceive, enough of reproach must for ever remain attached ; 
and until stronger evidence be adduced, we will not help 
to load it with greater inftiiny. 

The events of this person’s life are wrapt in some ob- 
scurity. Until his premature death, and the malig- 
nity which, as we*shall ])erceive, followed him beyond 
the tomb, nobody took any trouble to ascertain wbat he 
had been, or what he had done. It was sufficient for 
the wtuld to know that lie was a popular writer. He 
was not, indeed, very anxious that the Retails of a life so 
profligate as his should be scanned too nicely. His 
profligacy appears to have commenced from liis re- 
sidence at college ; but it was greatly confirmed, as he 
himself acknowledges, by a tour on the Continent, 
t especially in Italy. The vices, the infidelity of the 
period, are well known to the reailers of ecclesia'^dical 
history. If they scandalised such a man as jMartin 
Luther, w^ho had visited the eternal city half a century 
before, they were sure to have a severer effect on 
Greene : the former had sufficient depth of religious 
conviction to contrast the conduct with the professions 
of the priesthood, and from thr exercise to derive profit; 
the latter, having apparently no religious impressions, 
or at least none but those of a transient character, con- 
verted every thing which he saw into moral poison. In 
his Repentance/' — a tract which he wrote in 1592, 
the very year of his •death — he confesses that he saw 
and practised such vilknies a^ were too abominable to 
be mentioned. On his return, he was not likely to 
.edify the jvorld by his example. That he was dissolute, 
profligate, worthless, the companion of ruffians and 
courtezans, is certain ; but we are scaftely able to trace 
the gradations of his guilt. There are, indeed, two 
works of his, — his JVever too Late, l^nd his Groats-- 
worth of Wit bought by a Million^ of Repentance , — (the 
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former printed two years before his death, the latter 
immediately after it) which lyider feigned names un-p 
doubtedly embody some of his adventures. For this 
inference we have, in the one case, the evidence of his 
known adventures with some of those attributed to Fran- 
cesco in Never too Late : in the other, we have his own 
direct testimony that Rol)erto*s life agreed for the most 
part with his own. The incidents, however in both 
pieces are so heightened, so exaggerated, that though 
the foundation is true, nothing is moi^ difficult than to 
determine what we ought to receive a.^ fact. We will 
rapidly consider each in succession, and^leave the' reader 
to ju(lge how far they are coid’ornabie with the real 
actions of this f^^l venturer. M ‘uiinence wiii the 
Never too Late* 

In the city of Caorbranck, during the reign of Pal- 
merin, king of Kritain, there dwTlt a gentleman named 
Francesco. I^hough his lineage was worshipful, his 
substance was not great ; and he was constrained to live 
in great moderation. At length he fell in love with the 
daughter of an old country gentleman, declared himself, 
and was accepted by her, provided he could obtain the 
father’s consent. This, 'er, he was unable to 

compass : he had not weair:^ i*nough for her hand. He 
was forbidden the hous and the young lady carefully 
placed under bolt and lur. Nay, lest she should think 
of escaping from the wdndow, her very clothes were 
taken from her every night l>eiore she retired to rest, 
Rut the ardour of the lov' rs w^as not to be quenched : 
they bribed a domestic to open a communication between 
them ; and at midnight Francesfw contrived to run 
away wdth the fair Isabel-j-a large man's cloak serving 


• Greene’s Never too Late ; or a Powder of ExperiencCttScnt to all 
youthfull Gentlemen, to roote out the iiwectJous follies, that over. mH;hing 
conceits foster in the.8pnng time of their youth Decyphering iiT a true 
English Histone those i^rticuiar vanitiesi that with their frostie vapours 
nip the blossoms of every ripe braine, from attaining to his intended per- 
fection ; as pleescnt as jironlable, beinjf a right pumice stone, apt to race 
out Iflleness with Delifht, and Follie with Admiration Robert Greene 
m Artibus Magyster. Oinne t^lit punctum. London, 1590. 
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to screen her from the cold* The following morning a 
pursuit was begun ; but h^ore the lovers could be founds 
the indissoluWe knot had been tied. Their lives were 
for some tjme happy : he keeping a school, and she 
employing her leisure in ornamental needle work. But 
business ^at lengtB called him to the capital, where he 
was occupied nine weeks. At the conclusion of this 
period, though he sometimes wished, he had not reso- 
lution to return home : he was smitten by a syren, who 
dwelt on the opposite side of the street in which he 
lived. Being now entangled by her wiles, he forgot his 
home, his duty, Siis virtuous partner, and infant son, and 
lavished all that he had on the mistress. When his 
funds were exhausted, his very clothes sold, and ar- 
rests threatening him, she, of course, forbad him the 
house. To return to liis wife was his first wish ; but 
how face her in such a state, after an absence too of 
three years? He resolved rather to die. At length 
^he fell in with some players, and was persuaded to 
to try what he could do in comedy. He succeeded 
beyond his hopes ; and in a year or two more, was able 
to revisit his deserted home, probably for the purpose of 
bringing his wife to town. 

Such is the account which Robert Greene wishes to 
be received as his early experience in the marriage state. 
It is sufficiently dishonourable to his memory. It is, 
however, drawn in colours tuuch too favourable. There 
is reason to doubt whether he ever returned to the suffer- 
ing, faithful, womjii he had abandoned. Certainly, as 
we shall soon perceive, they had not lived together for 
some years before lys death; andwwe have evidence 
enough to show that he has passed gently over his irre- 
gularities during his early residence in die metropolis, 
especially after his connection with the stage. But 
when Jiie wrote this JVeher too Late, he probably in- 
tended — evanescent were all his g(A)d intentions — to 
reform, and was unwilling to let the world know the 
depth of his depravity. But in hisHjfroafs Worth of 
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a portion of which he undoubtedly composed 
during his last illness^ he is ipore sincere, more open, 
more anxious to obtain forgiveness of his sins by an 
acknowledgment of them The following ai^^lysls will 
be read with much greater pain than the preceding. 

An old man, who had amassed a large forttine by 
usury, had two sons, Lucanio and Roberto. The eldest 
was his favourite, was instructed in his arts, and taught 
to love gold ; the younger was bred a scholar, and was 
married to a respectable woman. ■ As the conduct of the 
one pleased, so that of the other reproached the old 
man ; upon his death-bed, having medtioned Mb'* great 
substance, he said ; — All which, Lucanio, 1 bequeath 
to thee; only I ^reserve for Roberto, thy well read 
brotlier, an old groat (being the start I first began 
with), wherewith’ 1 wish him to buy a groat's wortii 
of wit; for he in my life has refused my man- 
ner of life, and therefore at my death shall not be 
contaminated with corrupt gain/* No sooner \^a^ the 
old man departed, than Roberto, incensed at the legacy, 
resolved to do his brother all the harm he could. His 
first care was to surround Lucanio with the most seduc- 
tive, yet the most profligate companions : another was 
to engage a beauty of light reputation to lure him into 
her nets, to pluck him as bare as possible, and to* share 
the spoil with Roberto. The frequent and valuable 
presents made to this woman, and stiU more his losses 
at dice, soon lessened the ample store of the elder bro- 
ther ; and the younger began to think it high time to 
share the booty he had been the means of procuring. 
The result may be conceived. , 

** But she, secundum mor^ meretricis, jested thus with the 
scholar. “ Why, Roberto, are you so well read, and yet shew 
yourself so shallow witted, to deem women so weak of conceit 
that they see not into men’s demeiAts? Suppose th^ to moke 
you my stale to catgh the woodcock your brother, my iSngue, 

* Greene’s Groat ’s-werth of Witte, bought with a Million of Etepentance ; 
descrtbitig the Folly oU'outh, the Falsehood of Make-shift Flatterers, the 
Misery of the Negligem, and Mischiefes of Decey ring Curtexans : puo- 
lished at his dying requesi. T^u work wax published after Greene’s death 
by his friend Ifoiiry Chettle. 
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overruivnifig mine intent, I did speak of liberal reward t but 
what 1 promised, there is the point — at least what I part 
with, I will be well advised^ It may be you will thus reason : 
* had not Roberto trained Lucanio unto Lamilia’s lure, Lu- 
canio had nwt now been Lamilia’s prey : therefore, since by 
Roberto she possesseth her prize, Roberto merits an equal 
part* Monstrous^ absurd if you so reason ! As well may you 
reason thus : * Lamilia's dog hath killed her a deer, therefore 
his mistress must make him a pasty.* Once more, penny less 
poet, thou art beguiled in me; and yet I wonder how thou 
couldest, thou hast been so often beguiled. But it fareth with 
licentious men as l^ith the chased boar in the stream, who 
being greatly refreshed with swimming, never feels any smart 
until he perish, Vnsensibly wounded with his oWii weapons. 
Unreasonable Roberto, "that having but a broker’s place, asked 
a lender’s reward. Faithless Roberto, that hast attempted to 
betray thy brother, irreligiously forsaking^thy wife, and de- 
servedly been in thy father’s eye an abject, — thinkest thou 
Lamilia so loose as to consort with one so lewd ? No, hypo- 
crite ! the sweet gentleman, thy brother, will I till death 
love, and thee, while 1 live, loath. This sliare Lamilia gives, 

— other gettest thou none ! ” 

It was now Roberto’s object to open the eyes of his 
deceived brother ; but the syren was beforehand with 
him. She represented his proposal, his attempt, his con- 
duct in its true light ; and little difficulty had she in 
prevailing on Lucanio to forbid the pest his house, and 
never to see him again. The despair of Roberto may 
be easily imagined. It would, indeAi, have killed him, 
had he not fallen in with a player, who advised him to 
write for the stage. It was, at that time, a most dis- 
reputable profession, as Roberto found to his cost. The 
scene grew, as ho informs us, a malo in pejus, from 
had to worse. Hmyever he earned money, while his 
brother Lucanio spending what remained, was in about 
two years left destitute. TAeii Roberto visited him, 

— not, as may be supposed, to relieve his necessities, 
but tc^insult him in Ills ^misfortunes, to make him the 
butt of his wit, of his most bitter sarcasms. Unable to 
withstand this merciless treatment, Lucanio became a 
pimp, and remained one to his death. ^In the mean&me 
Roberto proceeded in his dishoMourable pi^pfession, in 
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his gailty intercourse with the offcasts of the worlds in 
his unbridled dissipation. Sometimes, he .observes, his 
purse was full ; sometimes it was empty through his 
dissolute habits. If he was paid for a dramatic or any 
other piece beforehand, he never performed his contract, 

— since honesty was too vu^ar a thin§ for him* The 
consequence was soon want of credit and misery. 

He had shifts of lodgings, where in every place his hostess 
writ up woful remembrance of him, his laundress and his boy, 

— for tliey were ever his household — Upsides retainers in 
sundry other places. This company were lightly the lewdest 
in the land,— apt for pilfery, peijury, forgtry,or an^ other 
villainy.” 

He learned, he tells us, to cheat at cards and dice ; ~ 
the tricks no less fiian the slang of all gamblers, thieves, 
rogues, pimps, and prostitutes. Some of his companions 
came to a shameful end ; even the brother of the mis- 
tress he kept (apparently his washerwoman, and the 
mother of the boy always with him), a ruffian named 
Ball, suffered at Tyburn ; yet this had no effect on him, 
any more than the frequent endeavours of his forsaken 
wife to bring him to repentance. He persevered in the 
same course, in spite of remonstrance, and of occasional 
twitches of conscience, until he was overtaken by bis 
last illness ; until, without credit, without friends, with- 
out money, encumbered by debts in every place, con- 
stantly pursued by the officers of the law, despised and 
deserted by the world, he reached the last melancholy 
scene of life. 

That much of this melancholy relation is applicable 
to Greene, is beyo^l dispute. H^ himself, assures us 
that the life of Uiis Roberto agreed, for the most part, 
with his. We know, too •from other authority, that he 
forsook an amiable wife ; that he kept the vilest com- 
pany ; that to warn society agfinst the tricks of dyeves, 
cheats, gamblers, smd knaves of every kind, he wrote no 
less than four treatises to expose their arts, and that, too, 
notwithstanding <their threats of vengeance; that he 
kept as his distress the* sister of the infamous Cutting 
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Ballj who inth a band of ruffians long protected him 
from arrest^ and who ;was hung at Tyburn ; that by 
this woman he had an illegitimate son, who survived 
him ; that he ran into debt with impunity, at once 
unable and unwilling to pay; that when his credit 
failed him, he fiad recourse to Ae vilest shifts ; that he 
scoffed at religion, at God, at another world ; that, in 
short, he was thoroughly reprobate. Such a life could 
not, and did not, end in peace ; he was, as we proceed 
to show, cut ofT^in the prime of his days, — as early, it 
is believed, as his thirty-second year, — and his eyes 
were closed anhdst circumstances as melancholy as any 
that are to be found in the whole range of biography, i 
It was early in August, 1592, that Greene held the 
fatal banquet which terminated in fiis death. It con- 
sisted of pickled herrings and Rhenish wine, — the most 
injurious meal he could have chosen, — and he indulged 
immoderately in both. His chief guest was Nash, a 
well known dramatist of the period. He was imme- 
diately seized by a complaint in the bowels, accompanied 
by inflammation and swelling, which gradually spread 
upwards to his heart. During the month which inter- 
vened between this attack and his death, his condition 
was truly wretched : his lodgings were at a poor shoe- 
maker's in the Dowgate, and there can be no doubt, but 
that for the compassion shown him 1ft must have perished 
for want of the common necessaries of life. The poor 
man could ill afford to maintain him a month, little as he 
required, but he did what he could without complaining; 
and the kindness of the shoemaker's wife, who acted as 
his nurse, is mentioned with praiso. She had admired, 
she now pitied him ; and she no doubt grieved that she 
could not furnish him with Ihe things which his appe- 
tite crayed. She wept as she afterwards related how 
plaintively he had beggSd for a pennyworth of Malmes- 
bury ; whether he procured it, we Iftiow not. She and 
the mother of his illegitimate child, were, we are told, 
the only persons who visited him onFhis bed of death ; 
in this, his hour of need, he Was forsakeq by all, even 
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by Nash, the companion of his drunkenness. This, 
however, is not strictly true ; f^r certainly Henry Chettle, 
i fertile but forgotten writer, who published both his 
Groat’s-worth of Wit KndhtB Repentance j who transcribed 
a portion of both, and addeSl something^t the close, must 
have received his dying instructions : however, this is 
scarcely a relief to the dark and melancholy parts of the 
picture. To heighten the picture of his destitution, we 
need only observe, that he was in a sad state of filth for 
want of clean linen ; that he had ^ut one shirt, and 
when it was washed, he was glad to borrow on^ from 
the shoemaker; that his mistress and hie son were 
equally ragged, and equally consumed by vermin. In 
that state he died September the 3d, and the same charity 
that had supported him in his last days, bore his expenses 
to the^tomb. 

Affecting as is the account of Greene’s destitution, 
we have the consolation to perceive that repentance 
visited him on his death-bed. His infidelity no longer 
troubled him ; and he was anxious to make some re- 
paration to society for the mischiefs he had done it. 
Hence he penned the greater part of the tract which 
bears the title of his Repentance, ’’ and which was 
continued after his death.* In the same view, too, he 
finished his Groat's-worth of Wit, which he desired to 
be published after ^is decease. Another motive might, 
in these cases, be assigned for his last literary efforts, — 
the natural one of leaving a trifle to his mistress and child, 
or, at least, of discharging a portion of his more urgent 
debts. For his wife, in a pecuniary sense, he seems to 
have had no anxiety ; but he was Anxious enough that 
she wmuld forgive him, aqd that she would see the poor 
shoemaker, to whom he owed ten pounds, ^ a large 
sum in that day — and to whom he had givei^his bond 
for the money, paid in full. Nothing can be m>#re af- 
fecting than one Jfassage of the letter, which he wrote 

* The Repentance v4 Robert Greene, Meister of Artea ; Wherein by 
him$clfe in laid open hits loose life, with the manner of hi« death. London, 
159!i2. ThU book was also preplr^for the press by Chattlc, in conformity 
with the authof’s wish. * 
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to his forsaken^ much injured wife, whom he had not 
seen fen* mx^years, the day before his death, Pol], 1 
charge thee by the love of our youth and, by my soul's 
rest^ that ^ou wilt see this man paid : for if he and his 
wife had not succoured me,* I had died in the streets/' 
In oth^r passages he earnestly entreated her forgiveness, 
and prayed for the divine mercy on his^oul. But, alas, 
how frail is human nature ! This very man, who thus 
implored the divine grace, and who died in circum- 
stances of unexampled humiliation, desired his hostess 
to crown his dead body with bays, and his wish was 
obeyed. ^ 

Another proof of his repentance, and we may well 
add, of his vanity, is to be found in a letter which he 
wrote on his deatli-l)ed to some of hil fellow dramatists, 
and which is extracted from his Groat' Haworth of Wit. 
As this letter is very characteristic, as it is addressed to 
Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele; and^above all, as it evidently 
alludes to Shakespear, we give it entire * : — 

To those Gentlernerii his quondam acquaintance, thru spend 
their wit in making Tlays, JRoberl Greene wisheth a better 
exercise, and wisdom to jjrevent his extremities. 

** If wolul experience may move you, gentlemen, to beware, 
or unheard of wretchedness intreat you to take heed, 1 doubt 
not that you will look hack with sorrow on your time past, 
and endeavour with repentance to spend^ that which is to come. 
Wonder not (for with thee will 1 first begin) thou famous 
gracer t of tr^edians, that Oreene, w'ho halli said witli thee 
like the fool in his heart, * There 4$ no God,' should now give 
glory unto His greatness: for penetrating is His power; His 
>hand lies heavy upon me; He hath spoken to me in a voice of 
thunder, and 1 have left (felt) He is a God that can punish 
enemies. Why shouli^ toy excellent wit; His gift, be so blinded 
that thou shouldest give no glory to the Giver ? Is it pestilent 
Machiavelian policy that thou hast studied ? O brutish folly ! 
Wliat are his rules but mere confused mockeries, able to ex- 
tirpate iiT small time the 9 ')ncration of mankind. For if sic 
volo,^ic jubeo, hold in those that are able to command: and if 
it be lawful, fas et nefas, to do anythii% that is beneficial ; 
only tyrants should possess the earth, and they striving to 

• We have moderniied the orthography. 

f Chriitopber Marloise. ' , 
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exceed in tyranny, should e^h to other be a. slaughterman : 
*till tine tnUtiesfc out^ving aU, oije stroke were left for death, 
that in oneage man's life siiould encL The broacber of this 
diabolical atbeism is dead, and his life had ne?er the felicity he 
aimed at, but as be began in craft, lived in fear, and ended in 
despair.* Quam inscrutahilia sunt Dei jy^icitu Tl^is mur- 
derer of many brethren had his conscience seared like Cain. 
This betrayer of Him who gave his life for him inherited the 
portion of Judas. This apostate perislied as ill as Julian ; 
and wilt thou, my friend, be his disciple ? Look up to me, 
by him persuaded to that liberty, and thoi| shall find it an in- 
fernal bondage. T know tlie least of my demerits merit this 
miserable death ; but wilful striving against^known tr^tli, ex- 
ceedeth all the terrors of my soul. Defer not (with 4ae) till 
this last point of extremity ; for little knowest thou how in 
the end (hou shalt he visited. 

“ With thee I joHi young Juvenal, that biting satirist, that 
lastly with me together writ a comedy. Sweet boy, might I 
advise thee, be advised, and get not many enemies by bitter 
words. Enough against vain men, for thou canst do it, no man 
better, no man so well : thou hast a liberty to reprove all, but 
name none ; for one being spoken to, all are offended ; none 
being blamed, no man is injured. Stop shallow water, still 
running, it will rage ; tread on a worm, and it will turn : then 
blame not scholars who are vexed with sharp and bitter lines, 
if they reprove thy too much liberty of reproof. 

** And thou, no less deserving than the other two, in some 
things rarer, in nothing inferior, driven (as myself) to extreme 
shifts ; a little have I to say to thee ; and were it not an 
idolatrous oath, I w<^uld swear by sweet Saint George, ibou 
art unworthy better hap, sith thou dependest on . so mean a 
' stay. Base-minded men all three of you, if by ray misery ye 
be not warned ; for unto none of you (like me) sought those 
burs to cleave ; those puppets (I mean) that speak from our 
mouths ; those antics garni<»hed in our colours. Is it noft 
strange that I, to whom they all have been beholding, shall 
(were ye in that case that 1 am now), 1»e left of them at once 
forsaken ? Yes, trust them jgot ; for there is an upstart crow 
beautified with our Jeatliers, that, with his tiger's heart wrapt 
in a player's hide, supposes he is as well able to boml>astout a 
blank verse as the best of you ! Andf being an absolut *Jolin Fac- 
totum, is, in his own^onceit, Uie only shake-scene in a Gentry. 
Oh that 1 might entreat your rare wits to be employed in more 
profitable courses : and let these apes imitate your past excel- 

* Suppoeed to be Francis Kett, who was elected Fellow of llennet 
College, Cambridge, in 1573, '^nd who In 15^-.- three yean before 
Greene's death — was burnt at Norwich for his opinions. 
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lence, and never more acquaint them with your admired in* 
vnntioaB. I know the best husband of you all will never prove 
an usurer, and the kinder* of theih all will never prove a kind 
nurse; yet, whilst you may, seek you better masters: for it 
is a pity min bf such rare wits should be subject to the plea* 
sures of siich rud^ grooms. 

** In this 1 might insert two more, that both have writ against 
these buckram gentlemen ; but let their own work serve to 
witness against their own wickedness, if they persevere to 
maintain so ’many peasants. For other new comers, 1 leave 
them to the mercy of these painted monsters, who (1 doubt 
not) will drive the uest-minded to despise them : for the rest, 
it skills not though they make a jest at them. 

“ But now return I again to you three, knowing my misery 
is to you no news : and let me heartily entreat you to be 
warned by my harms. Delight not (as 1 have done) in 
irreligious oaths; for from the blasph^er*s house a curse 
shall not depart. Despise drunkenness, which wasteth the 
wit, and maketh men all eqqal unto beasts. Fly lust, as tlic 
death’sman of the soul, and defile not the temple of the Holy 
Ghost ! Abhor those epicures, wliose loose life hath made 
religion loathsome to your ears ; and when they sooth you with 
terms of mastership, remember Robert Greene, whom they 
have often so flattered, perishes now for w^ant of cemfort. 
Remember, gentlemen, your lives are like so many light tapers, 
that are with care delivered to all of you to maintain ; these, 
with wind-pufied wrath, may be extinguished, which drunken- 
ness puts out, which negligence lets fall ; for man’s time of 
itself not so short, but it is more shortened by sin. The Arc 
of my light is now at the last snufiT, and the want of wherewith 
to sustain it : there is no substance for life to feed on. Trust 
not then (I beseech you), to such weak stays, for they are 
as changeable in mind as ia many attires. Well, my hand is 
tired, and I am forced to leave where I would begin ; for a 
twhole book cannot contain their wrongs, which I am forced to 
knit up in some few lines of words.” 

* «• 

We have extracted the preceding with the greater 
pleasure, to show that Greene was truly penitent ; and^ 
that if ..dissipation had led him astray, the basis of 
his character was not wholly bad. How melancholy, 
that he who could thus advise others, had not had re- 
solution enough to apply that advice unto himself j 
By the upstart crow beautified* in our feathers,'* 
there can be no doubt, as Mr. Vyrwhitt was the first to 
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observe^ that Shakespear is meant. The following ex- 
pression, — 

“ Tiger's heart wrapt in a player's hide,** 
is a parody on*the well-known verse of Sh^espear, in 
Henry VI., Part 3., — ^ 

<< O tiger's heart wrapt in a woman’s hide ! ” 

And the one immediately succeeding, he is, in his 
own conceit, the only Shake-seme in the country,” makes 
the application too plain to be misui^derstood. But in 
^hat manner, the inquisitive reader may inquire, was 
Shakespear indebted to Greene and his tVamatic fronds ? 
To understand this subject the more clearly, we must 
observe, that in the beginning of his career — for years, 
indeed, after he became connected with the stage— that 
extraordinary man was satisfied with reconstructing the 
pieces which others had conlf>OBed ; he was not the au- 
thor, but the adapter of them to the stage. Indeed, we 
are of opinion, that the number of plays which he thus 
re-cast, as well as those in which he made very slight * 
alterations, is greater than any of his commentators have 
supposed. The second and third parts of King Henry VI . 
were, we all know, founded on two old pieces ; viz., the 
first part of the contention of the two famous Houses 
of Yorke and Lancaster,'* and the true Tragedie of 
Richarde Duke of Yorke.” Hence the allusion of Greene 
has been thought confirmatory of the suspicion that he, 
or some of his friends, had written one, at least, of these 
'tragedies ; and that Shakespear, more suo, had adapted 
them to the stage. This may very well have been the 
case ; and it is also probable that Greene may allude to 
another fable of nis, which the •bard of Avon dra- 
‘ matised. The Winter^ Tale” is entirely founded on 
Pandosto, or the Triumph of Time,” which Greene 
published in 1588. Whethea this writer infJented the 
tale, as his last l^ographer l)elieves, or whether,*as we 
suspect, he was indebted for it to an Italian original, is 
little to the purp|^ : sufficient is the fact, that the play 
scrupulously follows th^ tale, — so closely, indeed, as to 
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make Bohemia a maritime country^ and vessels to reach 
the capital. But this is not all : sixteen^ at leasts of 
the dramas ascribed to Shakespear are^ beyond all ques- 
tion, derived from more andent pieces. • 

There is reason to believe, that Shakespear was by 
no means pleasea with the epithet, the upstart crow.*' 
Henry Chetde, the editor of Greene's Groat'sworth of 
Wit," alludes to the dissatisfaction of two writers of the 
stage on account of the letter : they were angry with 
Chettle for inserting it ; and they appear to have sus- 
pected that he had some part in its composition. In 
the preface to his Kind Hart’s Dreame," he thus 
vindicates himself from the charge : — About three 
months since died Mr. Robert Gre(yie, leaving many 
papers in sundry booksellers' hands ; among others his 
‘ Groat’sworth of Wit,’ ip which a letter, written to 
divers play-makers, is offensively by one or two of them 
taken. And because on the dead they cannot be re- 
venged, they wilfully forge in their conceits a living 
writer ; and after tossing it to and fro, no remedy but 
it must light upon me. With neither of them that take 
offence was I acquainted, and with one of them (Mar- 
lowe) I care not if I never be. The other (Shakespear), 
whom at that time I did not so much spare, as since I 
wish I had ; for that as I have mo<Jerated the hate of 
living writers, and might have used my own discretion 
(especially in such a case, the author being dead), that I 
did not, 1 am as sorry as if the original fault had been 
my fault ; because myself have seen his (Shakespear's) 
demeanour, no less civil than he excellent in the quali- 
ties he professes. » Besides, divert of worship have 
repeated his uprightness of , dealing, which argues his| 
honesty, and his facetious grace in writing, that approves 
his art."«. The genius o^ Shakespear cannot be injured 
by the fSiCt we have stated, — that for his plots he 
was so deeply indebted to his predecessors. This con- 
sideration, however, in justice to them, must have its 
w^eight It proves, that though he^was the greatest 
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dramatist of his country;, he must no longer be regarded 
as the creator of the English stage* 

Greene was scarcely cold in his grave^ when Dr. Ga- 
briel Harvey, •the friend of Spenser, vented pitiful 
spite on his memory, tie had, in a B|rcasm of a few 
lines, somewhat intemperately> as well as unjustifiably, 
assailed Harvey and his brothers, and — unpardonable 
offence ! — had reported them as the sons of a rope* 
maker, Gabriel could not bear this degradation ; and he 
answered in a torrent of abuse too ^rqss for notice. 
Into this warfare — for Harvey was answered by ^ash, 
the fnend of Greene — we will not enter. We have 
sufficiently dwelt on the crimes of Greene, and lire need 
not aggravate theiQ by the envenomed malignity of the 
assailant. If the poet had many grievous vices, — if 
his life was one tissue of immorality, — we may surely 
doubt whether his heart was half so bad as that of the 
Pharisaical doctor. He whose enmity reaches, beyond 
the tomb, — who is so far destitute, not merely of Christian 
charity, but of common decengy, as to trample on the 
ashes of the dead, — must be regarded with unmingled 
disgust. 

Greene wrote copiously in prose : the' titles indeed 
of his pieces are too numerous to be transcribed in the 
present sketch which is intended to represent him 
chiefly as a dramatist. We may, however, observe, that, 
though his fictions are remarkable for invention, they 
would not suit the taste of the present age. They are 
evidently very hasty productions ; they are jejune, 
tedious, unnatural, uninstructive. 

Though Greene •wrote a consWerahle number of 
^dramas, five only that cap be called undoubtedly his 
^have descended to our times, and of one even among 
these he was only -the joint aiUhor. The greater por- 
tion were probably never published : some that “Were, 
might, as is geneAUy supposed, have perished in the 

• They are enumerate^in Mr. Dyer’s edition of Greene's Works, vol. i. 

• • D 3 
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great fire of lAmdon ; and of Uiose which escaped that 
catastrophe^ some may have been destroyed more re> 
cently« 

The History of Orlando Furwso was probably the 
earliest ’ of GrAjne’s dramatic productions. It is 
founded on the well-known Italian poem of that name ; 
but great as are the incongruities of that poem^ the 
play is still more distinguished for them. Angelica is 
made to be the i daughter of MarsiUius, emperor of 
Africa. Charlemagne and Arthur are represented as 
contemporary^ tind we are introduced to a Soldan of 
Egypt, i(who, however, has Babylon for his capital,) 
a king of Cul^, a king of Mexico and other personages, 
equally contemporary with them, ^'he sovereigns of 
Mexico and Cuba are profoundly versed in the mytho- 
logy of Greece and Rome, which they display in every 
speech. Profane and sacred, pagan and Christian things, 
are blended in the most glorious confusion ; and 
geogi;aphy may fitly be Cjpmpared with the chronology. 
Here is a strange instance : 

“ For Charlemagne the Great is up in arms, * 

And Arthur, with a crew of Briton’b arras, 

To seek for Medor and Angelica." 

Though the characters of the \}\ece are generally 
represented as pagans of the old classical school — a 
somewhat odd conceit for Charlemagne and his twelve 
peers— we have frequent mention of churches and pa- 
laces. The geographical blunders are still worse. He 
brings the twelve peers from Frajtce to the court of 
Marsillius, the African emperor, by a strange rout : 

“ Brovi peers of France^* Sith we have pass’d the bounds 
Whereby the wrangling billows seek for straits 
To war with Tell us, and her fruitful mines ; 

Sith we have furrow’d through those wandering tides 
Of Tyrrhene seas, and made our ga]i?ys dance 
Upon the Hyperborean billoiy’s crests, 

That braves with streams the watery Occident, 
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And found the rich and wealtliy Indian dime, 

Sought to by greedy minds for hostile gold : 
liJow let us seek to venge the lamp of Fiance, 

That lately was eclipsed in Angelica ; 

Now let us seek Orlando forth, our peer, « 

Though from his former wits lately estrang'd. 

Yet famous in our favftirs as before. * 

And, sith by chance we all encounter'd be. 

Let *8 seek revenge on her that wrought his wrong." 

« , 

All this arming of the knights of two great realms, 
Arthur's and Charlemagne’s, and all tfiis voyaging, was 
to discover and to kill one poor wo^an, Angelica, 
because, through her faithlessness, Orlando was stark 
mad ! The foUowuig is another precious instance of 
geographical blundering : 

** And I, my lord, ahi Mandricard of Mexico, 

Whose climate, f||rer than Tyheritu, 

Seated beyond t^e sea of Tripoly, 

» And richer than the plot Hesperides,** 

By Tyberius, we suppose Iberia is meant. But making 
Hesperides the name of a place, as is done in another 
of Greene’s comedies. Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay , — 

Whereon the fearful dragon held his seat, ^ 

That watch’d the garden called Hesperides” — 

must surprise us * when we remember that Greene 
ostentatiously subscribed himself Maister of Arts 
in both universities,'* and U triusque Academiae 
Magister.” If he were a fair sample of collegiate 
attainments in England, at this period, they must 
assuredly have beeit lower in character than our rural 
grammar schools of the p^sent day. He abounds with 
blunders of every description, some even greater than 
that in which Shakespear copied him, andjn which 
he made Bohemia a maritime country. The tr^th is, 
he was deplorably ignorant ; and we are surprised, 
greatly surprised, that any university, much less botli 
Oxford and Canfbridge, should have honoured such a 
man with a degree. * 
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Greene was accused^ probably with great justice^ of 
eeUing this precious drama twice over. ^'Master 
Kobert Greene,*' asks ,the author of the Defence if 
Coney- catching, would it not make you blush if you 
sold Orlando Furioso to the queen s players for twenty 
rubles, ^nd wheh they were Ik the country, sold the 
same play to the lord admiral's men for as mudi 
more ? Was not this plain coney-catching, R. G. ^ ’* 
Such trifles as this were not likely to be considered 
heinous by one ^who kept the sister, and was the 
boon companion, of the infamous Cutting Ball. 

" A Looking^lans for London and England ** was 
the joint production of Greene and Lodge. It is no 
less contemptible than the preceding. It is filled 
with the same precious absurdities f and though it 
has less bombast, it has not dne good paragraph from 
beginning to end. Yet it was amazingly popular. 
This was owing to the representation of a whale 
which spewed Jonah from its mouth, to the huge 
delight of the citizens. 

The third drama of Greene, The Honourable 
History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay/* is en- 
tirely founded on the well-known tract, (lately re- 
printed), The Famous History of Friar BaconJ' 
One character — of Margaret, the fair maid of Fres- 
singflcld — is original; at least it i5^ not derived from 
the pamphlet ; but we know not that the creation — 
if such it be — is likely to interest the reader. This 
has been called the most pleasing of all his (Greene's) 
dramas." It is a tissue of incongruities. The lowest 
characters in the piece, — the uneducated English 
farmers and the fair maid herself, are perpetually al- 
luding to the classic fables of^ antiquity. Its blunders, 
geographical, and historical, are many ; and it exhibits 
no bq]dness of inventiofi, or vigour of language, to 
render an analysis desirable to any reader. 

The Comical History of Alphonsus, King of Arrq- 
gonf is entirely filled with bombast, %ith puerile con- 
ceits, wi|^ monstrous absurdities)' and is by far the worst 
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of all the pieces left by ihe mediocre writer. We have 
perused it throughout^ but sure we are that nobody will 
imitate us. 

“ The Scottieh Hietory of James the Fo^rth^ slain 
at Fhddenf is the best of the dramas we shall have to 
notice; for though George a Oreert, the Pfnner of 
Wakefieidy* has been ascribed to the same writer, 
there is no evidence for the paternity. James the 
Fourth *’ is the best, or we should rather say, the most 
tolerable, of Greene’s performances.* It is founded 
partly on histpry, and chiefly on romance ; and there 
can be no doubt that Greene, who ne/fer invenled his 
fables, was indebted for it to some legend now lost. 
We give a very brief analysis of the plot. 

The scene is laid in Scotland, whose king is married 
to Dorothea, daughter of the English King** He 
promises to his royal father-in-law at parting all due 
love to his fair bride ; yet his heart is placed i)n one of 
his subjects, Ida, daughter of the countess of Arran. 
As this lady's virtue equals het beauty, he knows not 
how to compass his end, when he is accosted by Ateu- 
kin, an astrologer, who engages to compass it for him. 
The astrologer, however, is not more successful than the 
master ; Ida will not listen to either ; she wiU do no 
injury to the good queen, and she will not sully her 
own good fame. The king is soon unpopular ; he dis- 
gusts his nobles by giving his confidence to adventurers 
of mean birth and no principle ; he offends the good by 
scouting their admonitions. The earls of Douglas and 
Murton, and the bishop of St. Andrews, meet and com- 
plain of the state cf the commonweal ; — 

** Like to a ship upotf the ocean seas, 

Tost in the doubtful stream, without a helm, 

Such is a monarch without good advice.*^ " 

They are beheld "by the queen, who thinks their con- 
sultation portentous ; and whatever the uneasiness she 
may feel at the Iting's conduct towards her, she , utters 
no complaint; nay, suth are her tenderness ^d her 
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notions of a wife’s duty^ that she will not allow others 
to censure him^ but will apologise even for his worst 
vices. The following dialogue is written in a manner 
much superfor to the usual one of Greene : — 

^ I* Bishop of St, Andrews, 

As fortune, mighty princess, rcareth some 
To high estate and place in commonweal, 

So by divine bequest to them is lent 
A riper judgment, and more searching eye, * 

"Whereby they may discern the common harm ; 

For where importunes in the world are most. 

Where all £ur profits rise, and still cncrease. 

There is our mind, thereon we meditate. 

And what we do partake of good advice. 

That we employ for to concern the same. 

To this intent, thsse nobles and mylelf, 

That are, or should be, eyes of commonweal, 

Seeing his Higlmess’ reckless course of youth — 

His lawless and unbridled vein in love — 

Hifl^too intentive trust to flatterers — 

His abject care of counsel and hit friends — 

Cannot but grieve and, since we cannot draw 
His eyp or judgment to discern his faults. 

Since we have spoke, and counsel is not heard, 

I, for my part, — let others as tliey list, — 

Will leave the court, and leave him to his will, 

Lest, with a ruthful eye, 1 should behold 
His overthrow, which, sore 1 fear, is nigh. 

** Dorothea, ’ 

“ Ah ! father, are you so estranged from love, 

From due allegiance to your prince and land, 

To leave your king w'hen most he needs your help ? 
Tlie thrifty husbandmen are never wont, 

That see their lands unfruitful, to forsake them ; 

I?iit, when the would is barren aifll unapt, 

They toil, they plough, and make the fallow fat. 

The pilot in the dangerous sea is known : 

Jn calmer waves the silly sailor strives. 

Are^you not membert, lords, of commonweal ? 

*And can your head, your dear anointed king, 

Default ye, lords, except yourselves do fail ? 

Oh ! stay your steps, return and counsel him ! 

“ Douglas, ^ 
seek not moss upon a rolling stone, 
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Or WAter from the sieve, or fire from ice, ' 

Or comfort from a redcless monarch’s hands. 

Madam, be sets us light, that served in court. 

In place of credit, in hu father's days : 

If we but enter presence of his grace, > 

Our payment is a frown, a scoff, a frump ; 

Wliilst flattering Gnatho pranks it l>y liis side^ 
Soothing the careless king in his misdeeds : 

And if your grace consider your estate. 

His life should urge you too, if all be true, 

“ Dorothea, 

“ Why, Douglas, why ? 

A J 

** Douglas. 

“ As if you have not heard 
His lawless Jove to Ida grown of late. 

His careless estimate of your estate. 

f 

** Dorothea. 

** Ah ! Douglas, thou misconstr'est his intent ! 

He doth but tempt his wife : he tries my love. 

This injury pertains to me, not to you. 

The king is young, and if he step awry. 

He may amend, and I will love him still. 

Should we disdain our vines, becau.*# they sprout 
Before their time ? or young men, if they strain 
Beyond their reach? No; vines that bloom and 
spread, 

Do promise fruits ; and young men that are wild, 

In age grow Vise. My friends, and Scottish peers. 

If that an English princess may prevail, 

Stay, stay with him ! Lo ! now my zealous prayer 
Is plead with tears ! Fie, peers, will you hence 

“ Bishop of St, Andrews, 

** Madam, 't is virtue in your grace to plead ; 

But we, that see his vain, untoward course. 

Cannot but fly the fife before it burns, 

And shun the court before we sec his frill. 

“ Dorothea. m * $ 

** Will you not stay ? Then, lordlings, fere you well. 
Though you for^e your king, the heavens, I hope, 
Will favouf||him, through mine incessant prayer.” 

There is something* exceedingly interesting in the 
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character of this lady ; she is the very model of silent 
uncoinplaining suffering ; she is a hne delicate creature^ 
but doubtless some of the features are derived from an 
historic original -f- Margaret, sister of our Henry VIII. 
The virtues of that princess, notwithstanding the neglect 
of her husband, Vere the theme of contemporary pane- 
gyric. 

In the mean time the nobles leave the court, and the 
astrologer Ateukin becomes the royal confidant. His 
game, however, is# a dangerous one. He has engaged 
to win the lovely Ida for the king ; and if he fail, he 
has only to exp^t the vengeance of his patron. And 
what but failure is to be expected, considering the virtue 
of the lady ? The astrologer even discovers this ; and 
to remove the only obstacle which, in his opinion, in- 
tervenes between the king and the fruition of his wishes, 
he becomes hardy enough to counsel the deatli of Do- 
rothea, that Ida may share the throne of Scotland. 
James consents ,* a Frenchman named Jacques is selected 
for the deed ; and a royal warrant is delivered to Ateu- 
kin, guaranteeing the pardon of the murderer. The 
important document, however, being stolen from the 
pocket of the favourite, passes into the hands of sir 
Bertram, one of the queen’s friends, and shown to her. 
At first she is unwilling to believe that the order for her 
death has really been given ; and 4hen convinced of 
the fact, she has no rage, no revenge ; all her tenderness 
revives ; all her anxiety is for her worthless husband. 

“ What should I do ? ah ! poor unhappy queen, 

Born to endure what fortune can contain ! 

Alas ! the deed if too apparent 

But. O nline eyes! were jou as bent to hide, 

As my poor heart is forward to forgive, 

Ah ! cruel king, my love would thee acquit. 

Oh !v what avails to I13 allied and match'd 
With esdkes, that marry but in sho^ ? 

Were I baser borne, my high estate 
Could warrant me from this impendent harm : 

But to be great and happy ; these the aim. 

Ah ! Ross, what shall I do ?& How shall 1 work? 
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“ With speedy letters to your father send, 

Who will revenge you, and defend your right. 

** Dorothea. • 

<< As if they kill not me who with him fight ! 

As, if his breast be touched, I am i!<>t woundSd ! 

As, if be wailed, my joys were not confounded ! 

We are one heart, though rent by hate in twain ; 

One soul, one essence, doth our weal contain . 

What then can conquer him that kills not me ? ” 

*• 

At length she is reluctantly persuaded to flee, in male 
apparel, escorted by her dwarf. She is*%oon mi^d by 
Jacques, is pursued, overtaken in a wood, and, though 
disguised, easily recognised by the assassin, who runs 
his sword into hei* and leaves her for dead. The intel- 
ligence is borne to the king, who at first betrays some 
emotion, on account both of the crime itself, and of the 
consequences which it may produce. He has, however, 
a comforter in the man who has instigated liim to his ^ 
deed of blood : — 

« 

** Atenkin.^ 

“ Why, prince, it is no murder in a king 
To end another's life to ^ i.is own ; 

For on are not as c ^ non peo^ le be, 

Who die, and perish with a few men’s tears. 

But, if you faji, the state doth whole default, 

The realm is rent in twain, in such a loss. 

And Aristotle holdeth this for true, 

Of evils needs we on choose the least. 

Tlien better were it that a woman died, 

7'Jian all the half of Scotland should be blent. 

is policy, mv liege, in every state 
To cut off members that disturbt the head : 

And, by corruption generation gr6ws, 

And contraries maintain the world and state. 

“ King of Sgots. • 

“ Enough, I am confirmed. Atcukin, come, * 

Hid me of lote, and rid me of my grief ; 

Drive thou the tyrant from this tainted brecst ; 

Then may l^riumph in the height of joy. 

6o to mine Ida, te|] her that 1 vow 

To raise her head, and make her honours great. 
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Go to mine Ida ; tell her that her hair 
Shall be embellished with orient pearls^ 

And crowns of sapphires compassing her brows 
Shall war with those sweet beauties of her eyes ! 

Go’*to mine Ida ; tell her that my soul 
Shall kee^ her semblance closed in my breast ; 

And I, in touching of her milkwbite mould, 

Will think me deified in such a grace.*’ 

Now comes the hour of retribution. Ateukin pro- 
ceeds to Ida’s l\cmse, and finds that she was married 
the day before to an English knight. His consternation 
may readily b<i conceived. Nor is this the worst : the 
Scottish nobles rebel ; the English king, with a large 
army, marches to the border to exact revenge for the 
murder of his daughter, and nowhere meets with oppo- 
sition. The Scottish monarch arms and stands ready 
for defence. As yet, however, he is unacquainted with 
the marriage of Ida, and with another fact, the flight of 
his astrologer. 

“ ’Twixt love and fnpr, continued are the wars : 

Tlie one assures me of my Ida’s love, 

The other moves me for my murdered queen. 

Thus find I grief of that whereon I joy, 

And doubt in greatest hope, and death in weal. 

Alas ! what hell may be compared with mine, 

Since in extremes my comforts do consist i 
War, tlven, will cease, when deaU ones are revived ; 
Some then will yield, when I am dead for hope. ” 

Here one of his low dependants enters, evidently the 
bearer of ill news; and, in reply to his^ager inquiries, 
tells him that Ida is married ant^ the astrologer fled. 

Then, indeed, he begins to feel the reverse hitter : — 

« 

How have the partial heavens then dealt with me ; 
B9ding my weal for to aluise my power! 

^ Alas ! what throning thoughts do me oppress I 
Injurious love is partial in my ri|;;ht, 

And flattering tongues; by whom I was misled. 

Have laid a snare to spoil my state and me. 

Methinks I hear my Dorothea’s fhost 
Howling revenge for my dl'cursed hate. 
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The ghosts of those my subjects that are slain 
Pursue me, crying ou^ Woe, woe, to lust ! 

• The foe pursues me at my palace door, 

He breaks my rest, and spoils me in my camp.'* 

In the meantime the English monarch "approaches, 
demands an interview with his son*in.hlRf^ and threatens 
him with speedy destruction. The two armies close ; 
hut at this eventful moment a knight, attended by two 
ladies and a dwarf, arrives, and beseeches both kings to 
stay their forces ; when asked why, he exhibits, in one 
of the ladies, queen Dorothea, whom he himself had 
found in the woods bleeding, whom his -care and^hat of 
his lady (the other female) had recovered. Here, again, 
the queen is true to her character ; she is tlie first to 
begeech pardon %nd oblivion, to intercede with her 
father for her husband : — 

King of Scots. 

“ Durst I presume to look upon those eyes, 

Which I have tired with a world of ? 

Or did I think submission were enough, 

Or sighs might make an entrance to my soul, 

Yon heavens ! you know how willing I would weep ; 
Yon heavens can tell how glad I would submit ; 

Yon heavens can say how firmly I would sigh ! 

** Dorothm, 

Shame me not, prince, companion in thy bed : 

Youth hath iSisled, — tut, but a little fault ; 

’T is kingly to amend what is amiss. 

Might I, with twice as many pains as these, 

Unite our hearts, then should my wedded lord 
See hoi4lncessant lal>ours 1 would take. 

My gracious father, govern your jiffects ; 

Give me that *;hand, that oft hath blessed this head. 
And clasp thine arms, that have embraced this neck, 
About the shoulders of my wedded spouse. 

Ah 1 mighty prince, this king and 1 are one ; 

Spoil thou his subjects, tbf'u despoilest me , 

Touch thou hisj breast, thou dost attaint this lieafl ; 

Oh ! be my father then in loving him t 

“ King of England. 

^ Thou provi(&nt, kind mother of increase, 

'riiou must prevail f ah 1 Nature, thou must rule 1 
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Ho^df dnughter ; join hand and.hU in one ; 

I will emtoace him ior to Ihvour thee : 

I call him friend) and take him for my son/* ^ 

The wife and father are very easily reconciled^ — much 
too easHy for thh occasion. But though in this and in 
many other respects the piece is exceedingly unnatural^ 
— filled wjth improbabilities) — it has, when compared 
with the other productions of the age^ considerable 
merit. We must not forget that Shakespear was, as 
yet, scarcely known; that he had laid no claim to 
invention, had fjiven no proof of the genius which was 
so soon to astonish the world ; that his dramas were 
imitations of ancient pieces ; and that, though they had . 
more art, more stage effect, they had*little of noveltj to 
recommend them. With this consideration before us, 
we shall not hesitate to repeat that this drama is a 
respectable production. 

But we muit leave Greene as a dramatist. The only 
piece which we can praise is the one we have just 
analysed. The rest ane deserving of oblivion only. 

As a poet merely, whether lyric or elegiac, Greene 
has some claim to our respect. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he has so much of the mannerism of queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, — at least of the latter portion of her reign, 
he is so remarkable for laborious «ttrifling, for strained 
metaphors, for puerile effusions of love, that he can 
afford no reader of taste at the present day much satis- 
faction. On a careful inspection of hijL minor compo- 
^ sitions, we do nov pa^eive one wliiclrwe should he 
thanked for extracting. ^ 

Of Greene we may well say, in the words of a living 
writer*, He was a poet ^no obtained an extraor^ 
nary reputation at a comparatively easy rate." In ^ 
novds, his pamphlet)^ Ms dramas, his minor poems, » 
is full of affectation. He was evidcHtly spoiled by Lily, 
the elaborate trifler, known chiefly as the author of 
Euphues." He has no simplicity and his pedantry 


« Mr. Collier. 
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is to be seen in his classical allusions, few of which have 
any propriety to recommend ^em. He had neither 
taste nor discretion, neither imagination nor feeling. 
He has, however, many elegant verses, m^y pretty 
fancies, and great facility of expression. A German 
critic of some note says of him, that he had a* happy 
talent, a clear spirit, and a lively imagination ; ” qualities 
which, the same writer assures us, characterise all his 
writings.” We have looked in vain for these qualities ; 
and if the reader have discovered th;im, he has been 
more fortunate than ourselves. 

To some readers it may appear that‘^ve have given 
more space to this dramatist than he deserves. Let it, 
however, be remembered that our object is the age rather 
than the man. fiesides, independent of his literary 
pretensions, Greene’s personal history contains something 
striking, — perhaps instructive. 

10. Christopher Marlowe (died 1593).* — The 
time of this writer’s birth cannot be ascertained. We 
can only infer it from the fact that, in 1583, he took 
his bachelor’s degree at Cambridge, when we may rea- 
sonably suppose that he could not have passed his twen- 
tieth, or even his eighteenth year. The facts of his 
life, too, are exceedingly meagre. When we say that 
he came to London % earn his subsistence by the pen ; 
that he was a dramatic writer* of high reputation, per- 
haps, too, an actor ; that, after an interval of ten years, 
he met with a tiragical fate ; we have little more to record 
respecting him. If, however, those facts afford little 
scope for remark, tho case is otherwise in respect to his 
character. It has been the subject of much praise and 
of much vituperation ; — the one embracing his intel- 
lect, the other his morals. That elemental wit. 
Kit Marlowe,” is the expression of one contempo’-jary, 
Nash, speaking of his Hero and Lcander, adds, Of 

♦ The materials -of Marlowe’s life arc derived from Chalmers’s BiO' 
graphical Dictionary; fnAn Dyce’s edition of his works; from Uranus 
Theatre ot God’s Judgments ; from Collier’s History of Dramatic Toetry ; 
and many other sources. * 
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whom divine Musseus sung, and a diviner muse than 
he, Kit Marlowe.” The diminutive, however, does not 
argue much for his dignity : 

“ I^arlowe, renowu’d for his rare art and wit, 

Could ne’er attain beyond the name of Kit.” 

is the lexpressidh of Thomas Hey wood. * But if there 
he any weight in contemporary authority, he had worse 
things than want of dignity. He is charged with athe- 
ism and unbridled licentiousness. In what degree the 
former charge isf true, we have not the means of ascer- 
taining. By one author t he is said to have denied 
(Jod, to have lileclared C.'hrist an impostor, to have ridi- 
culed the Trinity; and this not merely in conversation, 
but in writing. By anotlier the ^wful accusation is 
confirmed, in the assertion that, according to report, “ he 
wrote a book against the Trinity.’* It is possible that 
common report may here have exaggerated ; that he had 
merely doubts on the subject of the Trinity, and of 
revelation in general : assuredly we are unwilling to 
believe that his infidelity extended so far as to deny the 
existence of a God. Yet the language of his contempo- 
raries is a stubborn thing; and charity can only hope 
that there has been an exaggeration. C.'ertainly Marlowe 
had the reputation of being an infidel. There can, wc 
think, be no doubt that the memorable words of (>reene, 
in his ])Osthumous work, the Groatav^orth of Wit §, 
refer to him : W onder not, thou fitmous gracer of‘ 

tragedians, that (ireene (who has said with tliee,, like 
the fool, in his heart. There u no God,) should now 
give glory to His greatness, — for penetrating is His 
power, — His hand is heavy ui>on* me. — T’hc; broacher 
of this diabolical atheism is dead — and wilt thou, my 
friend, be his disciple ? ** That Marlowe was not pleased 
with the address, may, perhaps, justify the inference, 
tha|. his infidelity extelided only to some loose convers- 
ation ; that it was greatly exaggerat?d. On this subject 
the reader must judge for himself. 

* Son of the celebrated dramatjst of th^hamc " 

f Thomas Brand, in hn> “ 'J'heglrc of God’t, .ludgineiits ” 

j William Vaughan, in “The Golden Grene.” 

^ See the Sketch ol Greece. 
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Whatever be thought of Marlowe’s infidelity, we 
certainly cannot doubt of his licentiousness or of his 
tragical end. The one led to the other. It was in a 
tavern at Dej)tford that the dagger of a pimp deprived 
him of life. The register in the parisli churchy of St. 
Nicholas has this melancholy entry ; 1st June, 1593, 
Christopher Marlowe slain by Francis Archer.'* The 
circumstances attending the catastrophe may be collected 
from contemporary writers. As the poet Lycophron,” 
says one, fiv(‘ years only after the event*, was shot 
to death by a rival of his, so Marlowe ^W'as stabbed to 
death by a bawdy serving man, a rival of his lew’d 
love.” Another, who wrote seven years after the actf- 
is more explicit: y C-hristopher Marlowe, by profession 
a play-maker, who, as it is reported, about fourteen 
years ago wTote a book against the Trinity. But see 
the eflects of (iod’s justice! It so ha})pened, that at 
Deptford, a little village about three miles distant from 
London, as he meant to stab with his poignard one 
named Ingram (Archer) that had invited him thither 
to a feast, and w^as then playing at tabbs ; he (Archer) 
(piickly perceiving it, so avoided the thrust that, withall 
drawing out his dagger for his owui defence, he stabbed 
this Marlowe into the eye in such sort, that his brains 
coming out at tbt' d^igger’s point, he shortly after died.” 
Whether the reflection wdth which the relation is con- 
cluded — Thus did God, the true executioner of divine 
justice, work the end of impious atheists” — be a just 
one, we at least shall not venture to decide. Though 
the death of Marlowe w^as awful, — the infidelity which 
preceded it more awful still — thtAigh there might be 
retributive justice in the catastrophe (and far are we from 
saying that there was not) we should sometimes do well 
to remember the beautiful sentipient of our g:»eat moral 
j)oet : — ^ 

‘‘ Let not this weak unknowing hand 
JVesuinc thy holts to throw; 

And deffl damnation round the land 
On each 1 jiodge thy foe ! ” 

* Francis Meres, in his Wit's Treasury," Svo. 
t William Vaughan, in “ The Golden Grene,” a.d. 1600. 

E 2 
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The Omniscient alone can say whether the infidelity 
of Marlowe was so great as is represented ; and if it 
wercj whether his fate on earth was its destined penalty.* ** 

The exHant dramas of Marlowe are five ; — the two 
parts Qf Tambarlaine the Great — The Massacre of 
Paris — The Jew of Malta — Edward the Second — 
and Faustiis, With Nash he also composed the tragedy 
of Dido ; and it has been supposed that he was the 
author of Lust's Dominion ; but this was the production 
of several writers, amongst whom he is not to he ranked. 
As the Massage of Paris is a mere abortion, and as 
it is impossible to distinguish what he contributed to 
DidOy we shall restrict our observations to the remain- 
ing four. That he wrote many nr)re is unquestion- 
able ; but we can deal with those only which time has 
spared. 

Of Tamhurlaine the Great we do not feel disposed 
to speak at length. t That it was amazingly popular 
we all know ; but popularity per se is no criterion of 


• The puritans of the seventeenth, like their descendant*! of the nine- 
teenth cenlurv, were not umeh influenced by the catholic s-pint of the fwet. 
Their hero, 'fhomas Brand, a noted zealot, relates the catotrophe of un. 
happv Mari«)we ; — 

** Not inferior to any of the former in atheism and impiety, and equal to 
all in manner of puni!»liTncnt, was one of our own nation of fresh and late 
memory, called Marlowe, by profession a scholar, brouftht up from his 
youth in the University of Cambridge, out by practice a pla\ -maker, and 
a iwot of Rciirrility, who, by giving too large a swing to his own wit, and 
suffering Ins lust to have the lull reins, fell (not without just desert) to 
that great outrage and extremdy, that he denied flod and Ins son (Christ, 
and not only in word blafiphcnu-il the Trinity, but also (as it is credibly rt*- 
imrted) wrote books against it, affirming our Saviour to be a deceiver, and 
Moses but to be a sedirer of the people, and the Holy Bible to be but vain 
and idle stones, and all religion but a device of policy But see what a 
hook the Lord put in the eostnls of tins barking dog • so it fell out, that as 
he purposed to stab one iKhotii ho ought a gAidgc unto with his dagger j 
the other party perceiving, mj avoided the stroke, that wilhai eatchingthe 
wrist, he stabbed his pwn dagger inti^his own head, in such sort, that not- 
withstanding all the means of surgery that could be brought, he shortly 
after uied thereof; the manner of his death lieing so lornble, (lor he even 
cursed and Jilasphemcd to his last gasp, and together with his breath an 
oath flew out of his mouth,) tHl.t it was not only a manifest sign of God’s 
judg#ient, Ibut also an horrible and fearful terror to behold him. But 
herein did the justice of God most notably appeA, in that he compelled his 
own hand, which had written those blasphemies, to be the instrument to 
punish him, and that in his brain which had devised the same .” — Theatre 
of God's Judt>ments, p fl2 a 

f The last eibtor of Marlowe (Mr. Dyce) would fain have some other 
writer the author of Tamburlaine. Mr. iilollier, however, (History of Dra- 
inatic Poetry, vol. in. p. 112.) has left no room for doubt. 
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merit. To the vulgar, bombast is more acceptable than 
sobriety, fustian than reason or experience. Never 
was bombast, never was fustian, more common than in 
this'drama. Take a few examples, which m^y serve to 
illustrate at once the age and the man. 

After his conquest of the soldan of ^gypt, Tftmbur- 
laine endeavours to console the vanquished monarch by 
representing himself as irresistible both to gods and 
men ; — 

• 

“ *Twas /, my lord, that got the victory — 

The God of War resigns his room to me. 

Meaning to make me general of the world, 

Jove, viewing me in arms, looks pale and wan, 

Fearing iny jiower should pull him from his throne. 
Where’er I conA, the fatal sisters sweat ; 

And grisly death, by running to and fro 
To do their ceaseless homage to my sword,” 

The mention of Mars, of Jove, and of the fatal sisters, 
must seem odd in the mouth of a zealous mussulman 
like l^'amerlaine ; but Ben Jonson was the first that 
brought learning in aid of the buskined muse, 

Tamerlaine is much attached to his queen Xenocrate, 
whom, however, not all his power, — favourite of hea- 
ven though he be, — can save from death. She is on 
the bed from v/hich, alive, she must never more de- 
scend ; and he, seated by her side, thus expresses the 
sympathy of earth and heaven with the event ; — 

“ Black is the beauty of the brightest day ; 

The golden ball of Heaven's eternal lire, 

That danced with glory on the silver waves. 

Now wants the fuel that inflamed bis beams ; 

And all with faintness, and for foul disgrace, 

He binds his temples with a frowninf cloud, 

Ready to darken earth with endless night. 

Zenocrate, that give him ligh^ and life, • 

Whose eyes shq^ fire from their ivory bowers, * 

And temper’d every soul with lively heat, 

Now, by the malice of the angry skies, 

Whose jealousf admits no second mate. 

Draws in the comforts of her latest breath, 

£ 3 
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All dazzled with the hellish mists of death. 

Now walk the angels on the walls of heaven, 

As centinels to warn th’ immortal souls 
To entertain divine Zenocrate. 

Apolla, Cynthia, and the ceaseless lamps 
That gently look’d upon the loathsome earth, 

Shhic downward now no more, but deck the heavens 
To entertain divine Zenocrate. 

The crystal spring, whose taste illuminates 
Refined eyes with an eternal sight, 

Like tried silver, runs through Paradise 
To entertain divine Zcimcrate. 

The cheriibims and holy serajihims, 

That sing aftd play before the King of Kings, 

Use all their voices and their instruments 
To entertain divine Zenocrate. 

And in this sweet and curious harmony, 

The Clod that tunes this music to our souls, 

Holds out his hand in highest majesty 
To entertain divine Zenocrate. 

Then let some holy trance convey my thoughts 
lip to the palace of th’ empyreal heav’n. 

That this my life may be as short to me 
As are the days of sweet Zenocrate.” 


The above, it may he thought, cannot easily be paral- 
leled for ranting absurdity ; but, on perceiving that she 
is dead, he greatly surpasses it : — 


“ What ! is she dead ? Techelles, dra-*' thy sword 
And wound the earth, tlint rt may cleave in twain, 
And we descend into th infernal vaults 
To hale the fatal sisters by the hair, 

And throw then in the triple moat of hell, 

For taking hence my fair Zenocrate. 

Casanc and Theridamas, to arms ^ % 

Raise cavulicros iflgher than the clouds, 

And with the^annon hreakethe frame of heav’n ; 
Ratier the shining palace of the sun, 

And shiver all the starry firmament : 

For am’rous Jove hatl^* snatch’d my love from hence, 
Meaning to make her stately queen •f heaven 1 
What g6d soever holds thee in his arms, 

Giving thee nectar and ambrosia, ^ 

Behold me here, divine Zenocrate, 

Having, impatient, desperate, ^nd mad, 
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Breaking my steeled lance, with which I burst 
The rusty beams of Janus’ temple doors, 

Letting out death and tyrannizing war, 

To march with me under this bloody flag ! 

And if thou pitiest Tamburlane the Great, * 

Come down from heaven, and live witl^rae again.” 

But when Timour's own end approaches, even this 
bombast and raving dwindle into insignificance. He 
feels himself suddenly indisposed, and he exclaims — 

What daring god torments my body tTius, 

And seeks to conquer mighty Tamburlane ? 

Shall siekness prove me now to be a mSi, 

'J'hat have been term'd the terror of the world ? 
'i’eclielles, and the rest, come take your swords, 

And threaten Hun whose hand afliiets my soul. 

Come, let us march against the powers of heav’n. 

And set black streamers in the firmament, 

To signify the slaughter of the gods. 

Ah, friends, vdiat shall 1 d<»? T cannot stand. 

Come, carry me to war against the gods 
I’liat envy thus the health of Tamburlane. 

“ T/ieridaftifts. 

Ah. good my lord, leave these impatient words. 

Which adds much danger to your malady. 

“ Tamlmrlane. 

■** Wl)y, shall I sit and languish in this pain ? 

No ; strike ihe ^lrums, and in revenge of this. 

Come, let us charge our spears, and pierce his breast 
Whose shoulders bear the axis of the world, 

That if I perish, heaven and earth may fade. 

Theridainas, haste to the court of Jove, 

Will him to send Apollo with him straight 
1 o cure me, or<f ’ll fetch him do^n myself. 

“ SFechelles. 

“ Sit still, my gracious lord ; this grief will cease, 

And cannot last, jt is so violent. 

* 

^ “ Tamburlane. ^ 

** Not last. Techelies ? — No 1 for I shall dieu 
See where my slave, tlie ugly monster, death, 

Shaking and 'quiv’ring, pale and wan for iear, 

Stands aiming at mcvwith his murd’ring dart, 

E 4 
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Who fliea fiway at every glance I give. 

And, when I glance away, comes stealing on. 

Villain, away, and hie thee to the field ! 

1 and mine army come to load thy back 
With souls of thousand mangled carcases. 

Look, where^he goes ; but see, he comes again, 

Be&ause I stay : Techelles let us march. 

And weary death with bearing souls to hell.'* 

Notwithstanding the absurdity of the images, there 
is something strU^ing in the timid approach of Death, 
which, monarch of all below, dare not openly hurl his 
dart at the mighty Scourge of God. Why Marlowe, 
a man of genius, should have chosen thus to outrage 
all reason, all taste, all human experience, all com- 
mon sense, we should vainly inquired The most that 
can he said in his justification — and it is very little — 
is, that the audience were fond of extravagance, and 
that, for the sake of winning their favour, he stooped to 
what he condemned. This is matter of regret. Cer- 
tainly he was capable of greater things. Not only the 
brilliancy of his misdirected fancy, but the harmony, the 
elegance, in some instances the splendour, of his versifi- 
cation must already have struck the reader. Compare 
them with whatever of the kind .previously existed in 
our language, and his amazing superiority will at once 
he visible. To him was Shakespear,^ beyond all doubt, 
indebted as a model of blank verse, — a measure which 
Marlowe carried very nearly to perfection. 

The Massacre of Paris, as we have before observed, 
is a mere abortion. It was composed, too, with no good 
purpose, — that of aggravating the ^ury of protestant 
animosity against their Roman catholic brethren. Hence 
the most improbable, the mostfmonstrous, circumstances 
are invented to bring odium on a numerous party. In 
the reign of Elizabeth thtre required no such provoca- 
tion topopular hatred. We cannot aappose tliat Mar- 
lowe cared for popular prejudices ; that he valued either 
Roman catholic or protestant as such ; kut he well knew 
how to enlist the public sympathies in his behalf. — In 
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a similar spirit, via. to bring odium on a whole race, he 
composed The Jew of Malta. In this production there 
is, undoubtedly, genius ; but there is no probability, no 
connection of incidents, no truth of character. At this 
peripd, indeed, character was not unders^od : the public 
mind was not instructed sufficiently to refish, or even to 
perceive, the critical niceties that separate the individual 
from the species ; invention was every thing ; the inci- 
dents had only to be numerous and strilcing, and the 
vulgar taste was gratified. Such is Thk Jew of MaltUj 
the murderous Barabbas. To render him perfectly odious, 
he is represented as always plotting or perpetrating the 
most heinous crimes. He is too great a monster for our 
sympathies; neithy earth nor hell ever produced his 
like ; and if such a character were possible^ he would 
not, assuredly, boast of his villanies in such terras as 
these : — 

“ As for myself I walk abroad a nights, 

And kill sick people groaning under walls : 

Sometimes I go about and poison wells, 

And now and then, to cherish Christian thieves, 

I urn content to lose some of my crowns ; 

That I may, walking in my gallery. 

See ’em go pinion’d along by my door. 

Being young I studied physick, and began 
To practise first upon the Italian ; 

There I euriclAd the priests with burials. 

And always kept the sexton’s arms in use 

With digging graves and ringing dead men’s knells : 

And after that was I an engineer, 

And in the wars ’twixt France and Germany, 

Under pretence of helping Charles the Fifth, 

Slew friend an(k enemy with my stratagems. 

I’hen after that was I an usurer,* 

And with extorting, ccacning, forfeiting. 

And tricks belonging unto brokery, 

1 fill'd the jails with bankrupts in a year, , 

And with young orphans planted hospitals. 

And every m(A>n made some or other mad. 

And now and then one hung himself for grte^ 

Pinning upo^his breast a long great scroll. 

How 1 with interest tormented him. 

But mark how 1 am*^lest for plaguing theiti." 
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Edward the Second is a drama of great beauty : for 
the period it is really a phenomenon : certainly it has not 
been equalled by any writer of the sixteenth century, 
Shakespeaj* only excepted ; and we know not that it was 
much surpassed in the following. “ It contains/’ says a 
living writer an excellent portrait of the turbulent 
nobility of a semi-barbarous age, and the catastrophe is 
distinguished by a truth and pathos of the most affecting 
kind.’* In general it is remarkably faithful to history. 
We can, howevel, spare no room for an analysis of it ; 
nor, as the works of Marlbwe have been so recently 
published, neeif we.f 

Doctor Faastua is a drama of a different character. 
It has less of invention, less elegance of versification. 
It has a defect still greater : tlie interest is, strangely 
enough, made to consist in the serious ratlier than the 
tremendous, h^ar, therefore, are we from subscribing to 
the opinion of Marlowe’s last editor, that in it “he dis- 
plays more vigour of imagination, and originality of con- 
ception, than in any other of his productions.” When 
this high and very unmerited praise was bestowed, surely 
the editor must have forgotten the fact that the drama 
closely follows a popular romance of the same name. 
It is unworthy of Marlowe’s reputation. 

Marlowe, it has been supposed, wrote other plays than 
those we here record, — others even than those which 
time has not spared. He is positively said by (!halraers 
to have written The True T'ragedy of Hichard Duke of 
York, which Shakespear re-modelled, and transferred 
into one of the pans of Henry VI. Of this statement 
there is no proof, # though there ‘is some probability. 
He may also have written thg history of Henry the Sixth, 
and The Whole Contention between the Two famous 
Houses I^aneaster and York, All three were in existence 
befare Shakespear began to write for the stage ; and his 
additions are few. As, however, we'ean never ascertain 
whether Marlowe was, or was not, the author of these 

• Mr. Dyce. » 

f Three vols. small 8vo. London. 1 Pickering, 1836, 
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dramas^ we will not fatigue the reader by useless specu- 
lation. 

Marlowe was an elegiac as well as a tragic poet. But 
in this department he was a translator rathtr than an 
original writer. He has rendered with gpme felicity the 
first book of Lucan, and, unfortunately for his moral 
fame, many of Ovid’s Amours. He is so literal, that his 
book was burned in 1.599, hy the public hangman, at 
the command of the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
bishop of London.* • 

It is impossible to disniiss the work^ of ^farlowe, 
without feeling some regret for his premature fate. Had 
he lived the ordinary term of men’s career, he would 
<loubtIess have doi^^ much to elevate the English stage. 
But even with this disadvantage, the stage is more in- 
debted to him than to any ^ther writer, Shakespear only 
excepted. Nor must it be concealed that the bard of 
Avon, by having such a model before him, — one unknown 
to former ages, — was enabled to surpass all his prede- 
cessors. Popular as is the opinion that he created the 
English stage, none can be less just : he merely reformed 
it. This, if our limits would allow us, we could easily 
illustrate hy passages from contemporary dramatists ; but 
the instances which we have already adduced, must 
suffice. He who Wj^uld institute^ a minute cora])arison, 
may easily do so, since the materials are abundant, and 
not very difficult of access. 


1 1 . Thomas Kyd. t — Of this author little more is 
known, than that he* died in 1.595. • But his name will 
not pass into oblivion. H^ is the author of two plays 
which created some sensation in their day, and which, 
even at this, will bear a perujpl. The Fint Part of 
Jeronimo is much inferior to the second, which is known 

* How rouia Mr. Dyce,— .a clergjTnan of the established church, — 
insert these translations in his edition of Marlowe’s works? 
f For tlm brief notift of Kyd and his writings we arc indebted to 
® Origin of the English Drama ; to the third volume of Dodsley’a 
Old Plays, edit. 18^?5 : to Giffbrd’r Ben Jonson, vol. i. ; to the Biographia 
Draraatica ; to the third volume of Malone's Shakespear, by Boswell : 
and to Collier’s History of Dramatic Poetey, vol. iii. 
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by the name of The Spanish Tragedy ; yet it has some 
vigorous lines, and is not without character. By the 
latter performance must the merit of Kyd be judged. 
We must ciot, however, forget to observe that, after the 
author’s death, some additions of greater value than the 
rest were made by no less a pen than Ben Jonson’s. 
These have been carefully marked by the last editor of 
the play * ; and every reader is thereby enabled to make 
the comparison. 

The fable of this tragedy is not founded on history ; 
it is entirely a creation, — ^ough not, probably, a crea- 
tion by Kyd, — and for this reason has defects, from 
which it would have l)een free, had it been derived from 
human experience. It has some mythological person- 
ages; it has ghosts; and it has a personification pe- 
culiar to our old morals, Itevpige. The incidents, too, 
are very unnatural, and have no proper connection. 
Yet with all these defects, and no inconsiderable quantity 
of extravagance, there is much vigour, much even of ori- 
ginality, in the piece. We concur, to the fullest extent, 
in the praise bestowed on Kyd by a living writer, f 
Kyd was a poet of very considerable mind, and de- 
serves, in some respects, to be ranked above more 
notorious contemporaries. His thoughts are often both 
new and natural ; and if, in his plavs, he dealt largely 
in blood and death, he only partook of the habit of the 
times, in which good sense and discretion were often 
outraged for the purpose of gratifying the crowd. In 
taste he is inferior to Peele, but in force and character 
he is his superior ; and if Kyd’s blank verse be not so 
smooth, it has decidedly more spirit^ vigour, and variety. 
As a writer of blank verse, J am inclined, among the 
predecessors of Shakespear, to give Kyd the next place 
to Marlowe.” ^ 

Seme resemblance between this plaj and the ‘‘ Hamlet** 
of Shakespear has been discovered. In both, a ghost 
appears to urge revenge on the procrastinating relative ; 
in both, there is a play within a play. In one respect, 
both are equally unnatural ; surely earthly passions 
* Doddey*ft Old Playi, voL Ui. lait edition. f Mr. CoUiert 
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slumber in the tomb. In these respects, a compari- 
son between the two writers will indeed establish the 
amazing superiority of the bard of Avon ; but it will 
also show that he was not so much of a cr^tor as is 
generally supposed ; that though he comld create when 
he chose, he was frequently satisfied with improving the 
conceptions of his predecessors. 


12. George Teele^y — (1552 — 1598)^ — the reader will 
remember, as one of the poets to whom f^eene j^dressed 
a portion of bis impressive farewell letter : And thou, 
no less deserving than the other two, (Marlowe and 
Lodge;) in some^ things rarer; in nothing inferior; 
driven (as myself) to extreme shifts, a little have I to say 
to thee,** &c. Of his life we know little. He was en- 
tered on the books of Broadgates College (now Pem- 
broke), Oxford, about die year 1560; but he had no 
degree until 1577- About 1 580, he is supposed to have 
repaired to the metropolis, for the purpose of shining as 
a literary adventurer. Of his penury (the result, no 
doubt, of his dissipated habits), we may infer enough 
from die letter of Greene ; of his vices, we need only 
observe that he fell a sacrifice to them. Indeed, from 
the character of his associates — Marlowe, Greene, Nash, 
and others — we could not expect much rectitude of con- 
duct. If a tract, entitled The meri conceited Jests of 
George Peek, has, as we believe it has, any foundation 
in truth, he was unprincipled as well as vicious. Re- 
jecting three fourths of the jests, — a strange term for 
acts of the grossest dwindling, — a» originally referring 
to some other persons, am^ applied to him merely from 
his superior celebrity, enough remain to have hanged 
him ten times over, had h^ lived in pur days. 
Take one as a san^le, and yet it is by no meairtt the 
worst that might be selected : — 

• This article is takeiUVom Wood’s Athens Oxonicnses.by Bliss ; fVom 
Campbell’s Specimens ot the British Poets; from Dod^ley’s Old Plays; 
from Hawkins’s Origin of the Eaglish Drama ; from Warton’s History of 
English Poetry > fYorn Air. Dyce's edition of Pecle’s Dramatic Works ; and 
flrom Collier’s History of Dramatic Poetry. 
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** How George served his Hostess. 

** George, lying at an old widow’s house, and had gone so far 
on the sco^e that his credit would stretch no farther ; for she 
had made a vow not to depart with drink or victuals without 
ready money. Which George, seeing the fury of his froward 
hostess, in grief kept his chamber. At last he called to his host- 
ess, and told Iier, she should understand tliat he was not without 
money, how poorly soever he appeared to her, and that my diet 
Sliall testify : in the mean time, good hostess, quoth he, send for 
such a friend of tinine. She did: so liis friend came; to 
whom George imparted his mind, the eflect whereof was this, 
to pawn his clo^k, hose, ^d doublet, unknown to Ins hostess : 
for, quoth George, this se#n nights do I intend to keep my bed. 
Truly he spake, for his intent was, the bed should not keep 
him any longer. Away goes he to pawn his apparel : George 
bespeaks good cheer for sui)per, wliich was no shamble- 
buteher’s stuff, hut according to the place ; for his chamber 
being remote from the liouse, at the end of the garden, his 
apparel being gone, it appeared to him as the counter, there- 
fore to comfort him he dealt in poultry, llis friend brought 
the money, supped with Iiim: bis hostess he very liberally 
jjaid, but cavilled with her at her unkindness, vowing that 
while he lay there, none should attend liim l^ut his friend. 
The hostess replied, a God’s name, slie was w'elJ content with 
it: so was George too; for none knew better than himself 
what he intended. But in brief, thus he used his kind 
hostess. After his* apparel and money were gone, he made 
bold with the feather bed he lay on, which liis friend slily 
conveyed away, having as villanous k wolf in his belly as 
George, though not altogether so wise ; for that feather bed 
they devoured in two days, feathers and all ; wliich w’as no 
sooner digested, but away went the coverlet, sheets, and the 
blanket ; and at the last dinner, when George’s good friend 
perceiving nothing left but the bed-cords, as the devil would 
have it, straight came in his mind thc/ashion of a hatter, the 
foolish kind knave wSuld needs fetch a quart of sack for his 
friend George ; which sack ta this day never saw^ vintner’s 
cellar : and so he left George in a cold chamber, a thin shirt, 
a ravished^ bed, no comfort left him, but the bare bones of de- 
cea^d capons. In this'distress George bethought him of 
what he might do : nothing was left *hiin ; and as his eye 
wandered up and down the empty chamber, by chance he 
spied out an old armour, at which sight George was the 
joyfullest man in all Christendom ; for the armour of Achilles, 
that Ulysses and Ajax strove for, ^as not more precious to them 
than this to him : for he presently claps it upon his back, the 
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halbert in his hand, the morion on his head ; and so gets out 
the back way, marches from Shore-ditch to Clarkenwell, to the 
no small wonder of those spectators that beheld him. Being 
arrived at the wished haven he would be, an old acquaintance 
of his furnished him with an old suit, and an old doak for his 
old armour. How the hostess looked wl^n she saw that 
metamorphosis in her chamber, judge those bomborts that live 
by tapping, between the age of fifty and threescore.” 

The dramas of Peele are, 1. The Arraignment of 
Paris, which is characteristic of the age. It is a pastoral 
performance : — lovely shepherdesses ahd sighing swains 
were long the only favourites ^ Elizabeth’ ftcourt, for 
whose gratification this unna®al piece was written. 
Its absurdity is heightened by the introduction of my- 
thological personages ; in fact, half the deities of 
Olympus, besides The inferior ones of the woods and 
streams, are made to figure in it. Fancy it certainly 
has; and it is not without some liarmony of versification ; 
hut these qualities are a poor compensation for its radical 
defects. 2. The Famous Chf'onicic History of King 
Edvmrd the First, which has little to recommend it. 
It is extravagant enough, and in no respect true to 
histoty ; nor can we agree with the last editor, that 

the tragic portion is (even) occasionally written with 
power.” 3. The Battle of Alcasiar, which we at least 
think, from interna^ evidence, to be Peele’s. It is full 
of rant and faction, yet it contains some good verses. 
The plot, however, is very poor ; the incidents are un* 
natural ; and the whole without interest. 4. 2%e Old 
Wive's Tale, a wild piece, with much of the inventive, 
and more still of the unnatural. It deserves notice, 
chiefly from the opinion that Milton, in his Comus, was 
much indebted to it. Tjjere is certainly a similarity 
lietween some of the characters in both ; but it would 
not, we think, be difficult to show that both writers 
might, that both probably did, draw from some confmon 
source. That source was the popular lore of the middle 
ages. — Legends very much resembling it we have seen 
in the literature ft’ other countries. It will be read 
with some interest, from®its evident antiquity ; from its 
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bearing the impress of remote opinions and manners. 
5. David and Bathseha, which is the best of all, and 
by which the merit of the author must be estimated. * 
As no ereader is, or at least ought to be, unacquainted 
urith the Scrip^re incidents relative to the connection 
of David with Bathsheba, wife of Uriah the Hittite, 
we shall not recapitulate them. — The lady is discovered 
at the bath, while David watches unseen above. She 
sings 

€ 

“ Come, gentle zephyr, trickt with those perfumes 
That erst in {^den sw^ened Adam’s love, 

And stroke my bosomwith the silken fan : 

This shade, sun-proof, is yet no proof for thee ; 

Thy body, smoother than this waveless spring, 

And purer than the substance of the lame, 

Can creep through that Iiis lances cannot pierce : 

Thou, and thy sister, soft and sacred air, 

Goddess of life and governess of health. 

Keeps every fountain fresh and arbour sweet ; 

No brazen gate licr passage can repulse, 

Nor bushy thicket bar thy subtle breath. 

Then deck thee with thy loose delightsome robes, 

And on thy wings bring delicate perfumes, 

To play the wantons with us through the leaves.” 

The admiration of the king is not less poetically 
described — and it is describetl, too, with a chasteness 
which Marlowe or Greene would never have ima- 
gined : — 

“ What tunes, what words, what looks, what wonders pierce 
My soul, incensed with a sudden fire ? 

What tree, what shade, what spring, what paradise, 

- Enjoys the beauty of so fair a darned 
Fair Eva placed in perfect happiness. 

Sending her praise-notes to the liberal heavens, 

Struck with the accents of arch-angels’ tunes, 

Wroug!]t not more pleasure to her husband’s thoughts, 
Than this fair woman’sSvords and notes to mine. 

May that sweet plain that bears her pleasant weight, 

Be still enamelled with all-coloured flowers ; 

That precious fount bear sand of pure|^ gold ; 

And, for the pebble, let the silver streams 
That pierce earth's bowels to ihaintain the source. 



PUy sapphires, ohJ-yaplitw ; 

' The hrhps let be ^b^ed with golden eurls 
W^moss thet sleeps with sounds the waters make, 
to fleed the fbunt with their recourse : 

A de gress that beautifies hev bower • 

Be^ Ioanna every mom instead of dew, 

Of let the dew be sweeter &r than that 

Xbat hang^ like cliains of pearK P» H©nnO|^Jjip, 

of balm which trickled firom olcT Aaron*s beards** " 

These extracts, it will i)e readily admitted, lurve 
merit of a ,high order. There is patlTos, too, in the 
refusal of Bathsheba to become the conc^bin^even of a 
king. Indeed, the poet wouldlbave us inf^ that no 
criminal intercourse took place between them ; that 
after Uriah’s, death ^nly did he, in scriptural laitguag^e, 
know lier.” However this be, it adds to the interest 
of the piece. Great delicacy is used in respect to 
another incident, which certainly has no connexum with 
the fate of David and Bath^eba, but which Peele 
(and he gives us, in addition, the tragedy of Absa- 
lom”) introduced : it is the horrible event that led to 
Thamar’s dishonour, by her own brother. Ammon. 
For this, great praise is due to the author, especially 
when we consider that the age was not one of purity. 
The despair of the princess, when spumed by her 
betrayer, is thus described : 

“ Whither, ajas ! ah, whither shall I fly 
^ With folded arms and all-ainazcd soul 7 
Cast as was £va from that glorious soil 
(Wliere all delights sat bating wing'd with thoughts, 
Ready to nestle in her naked breasts), 

To hare and barrel vales with floo(|^ mode waste. 

To desert woods and hills with lightning scorched, 

With death, with hell, wiii shame, with horror sit; 

There will I wander fl’om my father's face, 

There Absalom, my brother Ajjj^lom, 

Sweet Absalom, shall hear his sister mourn 
There will I livo*with my windy sighs, 

Night ravens and owls to rend my bio(^y sidft, 

Wliich with a ri|pty weapon I will wound, 

And make them passage to my planting heart. 

Why talk’s! thou, wretch, and leav’st the deed undone ? 
VOL. II. p 
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(Enter AheaJbm.) 

Kend hair and garments^ as thy heartis rent 
With inward fury of a thousand griefs. 

And scatter them by these unhallow’d doors, 

To dg^re Aramon'6 restless cruelty, 

And tragic i^oil of 'lliatnar’s chastity.” 

There ip vigour in the curse urhich Shimei> i|i 
the day of the king's adversity^ flung at the royal head. 

“ Oh that my bosom could by nature bear 
A sea of poisqn, to bo poured upon 
His cursed head, that sacred balm hatli graced, 

And consecrated king of Israel ! 

Or, would my breath*were made the smpke of hell, 
Infected with the sighs of damned souls, 
i Or with the reeking of that serpent’s gorge 

That feeds on adders, toads, and venomous roots, 

Til at, as I opened my revenging lips 
To curse the shepherd for his tyranny, 

My words might cast rank poison to his pores, 

And make his swollen and rankling sinews crack 
Like to the combat blows that break the clouds, 

When Jove’s stout champions figlit with fire. 

Sec, where he coineth that my soul abhors ! 

I have prepared my pocket full of stones 
To cast at him, mingled with earth and dust. 

Which, bursting wiJi disdain, I greet him witli. 

Come forth, thou murderer, and wicked man ; 

The Lord hath brought upon thy cursed hea<i 
The guiltless blood of Saul, and a” his sons. 

Whose royal throne thy baseness hath usurped ; 

And, to revenge it deeply on tliy soul, 

The Lord bath gi\en thy kingdom to thy son ; 

And he shall wreak the traitr’ous wrongs of Saul: 

Even as thy sin hath still importun’d Heaven, 

So shall ihy murders and adulter3^ 

Be punished in the sight of Israel, 

As thou dcserv’st, with bl^y^d, and death, and hell. 
Hence, murderer, hence!” 

But we must close tHse extracts. David and Bath- 
jtheba is, as we need scarcely add, %drama of consider- 
able beauty. With the praise of a living critic*, how- 
ever, we cannot fully concur. '^Na^ calls him an atlas 


Thomas Campbell, Specimen or tlic early English Poets. 
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in poetry. Unless we make allowance for his antiquity^ 
the expression will appear hyperbolical ; but, with that 
allowance^ we may justly cherish the memory of 
Peele as the oldest genuine dramatic poet 0/ our lan- 
guage.” This is inaacurate. Sackville is surely a 
dramatic poet ; sOj too, is Marlowe. Neither is there 
justice in the assertion, that David and Bathseba is 
the earliest fountain of pathos and harmony in. our 
dramatic poetry.” There is harmony, at least, in 
Marlowe; and we know not that 4n pathos Peele 
is superior to Greene. His great excellence is sweetness 
of versifidation and delicacy of lajiguage^ his imagery, 
too, is more natural than that of any preceding tragicpoet. 

Besides the five dramas we ha . ’ntioned, Peele 
wrote two entert^nments for th 'musement of the 
citizens. They arc merch pageants, and though they 
have fancy to recommend them, they will not be read 
with the slightest interest. *0 

13. Jolm (1553 — I6OI) obtained more 

fame than his merits deserved, from the affectation 
which lie introduced into the language of the 
period. II is "'.uphnea, or the Anatonn/ of Wit, and 
its continuation, Euphues and his England, had 
a prodigious vogue: to be unacquainted with the 
absurd mode ol' spel:ch w^as as disgraceful in that day 
as ignorance of French would he in our own. Of the 
author’s personal history ive know little. He was born 
in the Weald of Kent, about 1553; for in 1569 he 
became a student of Magdalen, being, says Anthony 
a Wood, “ sixteen 6r thereabouts.” Four years after- 
wards he took his bachelor’s degree ; and somewhat 
earlier than tlie usual date, he proceed^ master. What 
caused him to leave Oxford for the sister university, is 
unknown ; we are vaguely inf<jFmed that it was ^^some 
disgust ; ” but mdfe probably it was some irregularity 

• Irom Wood’s Oxoniensis, hy ; from Blount^s Cciisura 

relobnorutti AuctoruirT; from Hnker’s Biogriphia Drammu'.'i : from 
iJodtilcy’t. Old Flay^ ; from Payqp OolHcr’fi History of Dmmfitic Poetry : 
and Irom Malone’s Shakspear, by Ban-aell. 

F ^ 
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which called forth the displeasure of his superioif : he 
was certainly rusticated. From Cambiddge he repaired 
to London^ to subsist by his wits. The constant recur* 
rence of such a circumstance has not made^ in modem 
times^ the impression it deserves. We ourselves have 
read of scores,— no doubt there were hundreds, — who in 
Elizabeth’s reign were sure of finding literary employ- 
ment in the metropolis. Of these, at least nine-tenths 
were Connected with the stage. The inference deducible 
from the fact is striking : it proves that theatrical re- 
presentations wer6 encouraged, and therefore relished, 
in a far greater degree than they are at present, or, 
perhaps, have ever since been. There he wrote nine 
plays, besides other works, scarcely any of which have 
been reprinted in modern times.* * Nor is this any 
great loss ; for though Malone asserts that he un- 
questionably makes a nearer approach to a just delineation 
^^haracter and life ” than any dramatist l)efore Shake- 
spear, he is one of the worst of his age. His Alexander 
and Campespe is the only one of his dramas hi which 
there is any approach to character ; and it is, therefore, 
the only one that we shall notice, t 

This may, in some respects, tje called an historical 
play. The personages are subjects of history ; and 
most of die incidents are borrowed from the same source. 
After the conquest of Thebes by Alexander the Great, 
two female prisoners of great beauty are brought before 
him. He treats both with generosity; but more 
particularly Campaspe. He is soon in love witli her, 
and he employs Apelles to draw her portrait. The 


f Six of them were republished by Blount. 


f The nine dramas are : — 

1 Alexander and Campespe, first printed ^ - - - 1584 

2 BndiTOion 1591 

S Sappho ani Phaon -c. - - - - 1591 

4 Galatea 1592 

5 Mydaa , . - . ,v - - 1592 

6 Mother Bombie 159O 

7 The Woman in the Moon - - _ . . I597 

8 The Maid, her Motamorphoais - - r» " “ - 

9 Love, his Metamorphosis - - > - - 1601 


The first six were republished by Bloun,^ in 1G32, under the title ** Sixe 
Court Contedies.*' 
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painter is soon as much enslaved as the victor, and the 
lady herself bo#i feels the power of the same deity. 
That deity is a leveUer ; and her heart is lost, not to the 
lord of kingdoms, but to the ppor artist. Of this fact 
Alexander is soon aware ; ‘but, after ^a few struggles 
within himself, he resigns her to his rival. Such is the 
main plot, and a meagre one it is. The piece, however, 
is enlivened by the introduction of other characters, 
among whom Diogenes and three slaves are the most 
remarkable. The following dialogue Tb>etween the hero 
and the cynical philosopher is very char|cteT|stic of the 
piece : — 

“ 4htxander. In the mean time, to recreate my spirits, being 
so near, -vve will go Diogencis. And, see, where his tub is. 
— Diogenes ! 

Diogenes. Who calleth ? 

Alexander. Alexander. How happened it that you would ‘ 
not come opt of your tub to my palace ? ^ 

Diogenes. Because it was as far from my tub to your palace, 
as from your palace to my tub. 

Alexander. Wliy, then, dost thou owe no reverence to 
kings ? 

Diogenes. No. 

Alexander. Why so? 

Diogenes. Because thiy be no gods. 

Alexander. They be gods of the earth. 

Diogenes. Yea, gO(Js of the earth. 

Alexander. Plato is not of thy mind. 

Diogenes. I am glad of it. 

Alexander. Wliy? 

Diogenes. Because 1 would have none of Diogenes’ mind 
but Diogenes, 

Alexander.' If Alexander have any ^hat may pleasure 
Diogenes, let me kno#, and take it ^ 

Diogenes. Then take not from me what you cannot give me, 
the light of the world. • 

Alexander. What dost thou want ? 

Diogenes. Nothing that you ha^. • • 

Alexander. I have the world at command. ^ 

Diogenes. And 1, in contempt. 

Alexander, lliou shalt live no longer than I will. 

Diogenes. But 1 Aall die whether thou will or hok 

Alexander. How should <j^ie learn to be content ? 

Diogenes, Unlearn to covet. 

F S 
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Akxand^, Hephestlon, were I not Alexander, I would 
wish to be Diogenes.” 


14. Thomas Nash* (died. about l600) was not so 
much distinguished for his dramatic as for his satirical 
talents. He must, therefore, be soon dismissed. The 
place of his birth was LeostoflPe, in Suffolk ; the tftne 
can only be inferred from the fact that in 1585 he took 
his bachelor s degree at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He never proceeded master of arts ; and it is generally 
believed that bjfore the expiration of the period required 
by the statutes he left, or rather was expelled, college. 
Many contemporary writers incurred the same penalty ; 
a proof, were others wanting, that, ' whatever might be 
the literary taste qf the age, it had little reason to boast 
of its purity. In fact, its prevailing character was dis- 
sipation. Nash was as thoughtless as the rest ; he was 
present, as we have already seen, at the last fatal ban- 
quet with Robert Greene; and to his libertinism in 
'other respects we have allusions enough in the writings 
of men who knew him. Like Greene, too, he is charged 
with want of integrity , but in his case, this may be an 
unfair charge. His poverty mifht be the cause of his 
numerous debts ; imprudence is certainly another : but 
imprudence and want of principle hfeve no necessary 
cdni^ction. He appears to have suffered from mis- 
fortune. For one production of his, — The Isle of Dogs, 
— he was imprisoned. Persons in authority were not 
fond of being satirised, or even of having their faults 
exposed to the publi? eye. Whethtr honest indignation 
or disappointed hopes gave acerbity to his observations, 
can never, perhaps, be known. He, himself, in his 
latter years, was not ashamed of the production. To 
his defende of Greene ' against the attacks of Harvey 
we have befSre alluded, t Henctf* the hatred which 
that stiff, formal, worldly-prudent, selfish, conceited, 

* This article is extracted from Baker’s BiDgfkphia Draraatica ; from 
Dodsley's Old Flays, last edition ; fioip Collier’s History of Dramatic 
Poetry ; from D’lsraeli’s Quarrels of Authors, &c. 

f See the Sketch of Greene. 
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and rancorously-malignant writer continued to bear 
him. Like Gi^ne, he repented of his follies, and pro- 
fessed his desire to live in peace with all men ; and, like 
Greene, he obtained, from that bitter enemy, insults 
instead of credit. In one of the mos^ affecting of his 
compositions, — one in which lie is evidently anxious to 
inculcate repentance and piety, and which he entitles 
Christas Tears over Jerusalerriy — he expresses his sin- 
cere contrition for the offence which he may have given 
to any man. • 

“ Nothing is there now “SO much in my^vow^ as to be at 
peace with all men, and make subtnissiye amends where T 
most displeased ; not basely fear-blasted, or constraintively 
over-ruled, but purely pacificatory ; suppliant for reconcilia- 
tion and pardon, d<^I sue to the principallest of them ’gainst 
whom I professed utter enmity; even of Master Dootor Har- 
vey I heartily desire the like, whose fame and reputation 
(through some precedent injurious provocations and fervent 
excitements of young heads) I rashly assailed : yet, now 
better advised, and of his i^cTfoctions more conlirmedly per- 
suaded, unfeignedly I entreat of the whole world, from my 
pen, his worth may receive no impeachment. All acknovw- 
ledgments of abundant scholarship, courteous, well-governed 
behaviour, and ripe experienced judgment, do I attribute 
» unto him.” ^ 

In what manner was this handsome acknowledgment 
received } In a characteristic enough of Harvey. 

“ Riotous vanity was wont to root so deeply, that it could 
hardly be unrooted ; and, where reckless impudency*taketh 
possession, it useth not very hastily to l>e dispossessed. What 
say you to a spring of rankc.st villany in February, and a 
harvest of ripest divinity in May ? But why should we here- 
after talk any more ef paradoxes an^ impossibilities, when he 
that penned the most desperate and Abominable pamphlet of 
Stranpe A'ewSf and disgorg'd his stomack of as poisonous 
rancour as ever was vomited in print, within four months 
is won, or charmed, or enchanted for what metamorphosis 
should I term it ?) to astonisli Carnal minds *vith spiritual 
meditations I ” • 

So, this is the respectable doctor Gabriel Harvey, the 
friend of SpencS*, the well-esteemed by the world, the 
moral, the sober, the Hecent ! Greene, and Marlowe, 
k' 4 
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and Pecle^ and^Nash, had doubtless their faults ; but 
tho worst of tb^ four was a saint in coipiarison with this 
illaii#(l|tot pharisee. « 

^ The fa^pe of Nash must rest on his satirical talents^ 
whioh^ judging from his controversy with Harvey, were 
certainly of a very superior kind. Only one of his entire 
plays, Summer n last and Testament^ has come down 
to our days. In Dido^ Queen of Carthage ^ he- was as- 
sisted by Marlowe ; and of his Isle of Dogs no portion 
remains. Of Summers last Will and Testament we shall 
give no analysis, as it has been rendered accessible to 
every reader by^alate editor.* Jt is chiefly an allegorical 
performance: Spring^ Summer^ Autumn^ Winter, Christ-- 
mas, Banlcunnter, Sol, &'c. are among the personages. If 
it has considerable fancy, it has quite as much tedious- 
ness ; and we do not think any reader's patience would go 
through it. 

15. The other dramatists who began to write for the 
stage before Shakespear was celebrated, and who were 
styled his contemporaries, must be dismissed in a few 
lines. Henry Chettle (died 1()10) was concerned 
in no less than thirty -eight plays, within the short 
space of seven years ( 155)6’ — l6o.S), but four only hav§ 
descended to us^ and of them not one perhaps is his en- 
entire composition. II is powers were feeble, his edu- 
cation narrow, his manner unattractive. ^S^ Daniel 
(died, 1619) was a stickler for the classical in opposi- 
tion to the romantic school ; he considered the unities of 
more importance than .either genius or nature. Thomas 
Lodge (died l62^) was a voluminous writer. As a 
poet, he is more distinguished for n&tural thoughts and 
feelings than many of his contemporaries. But if this 
praise be applicable to his lyrical, it is not so to his 
dramatic poetry, which has little grace and no vi^our^ 
to recommend it. Xt this day Led^e deserves to be 
known only from one fact, — that one of his works, 
Rosalinds, is the basis of Shakespear's As You Like 
A. Munday (died 1633) was pMbably a fertile 

* Podflley’i Old Flays, vol ix. edit. 1825. 
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writer 5 at least Hensbawe’s diary motions fourteen 
plays in which ^ie hhd a share in the short spii^, of 
seven years. But nearly all have perished, 
world is not likely to suffer by the loss. Osl^ of his 
plays, — The. Downfall of Robert^ ^fifl of HunU 
ingdon, part i., has been lately , reprinted ^ sup- 

plementary volume to Dodsley’s collection. It has oer. 
tainly merit ; it has some force of language ; and it 
describes rustic manners very well. Every ^ng, in 
fact, relating to so well known a personage as Robin 
Hood, the outlawed Earl p£ Hunting(^n, is sure to 
be read with interest. Part the second of this drama 
was the joiirt (imposition of Munday and Chettle. 
R. Wihony author of The Cobhler*e Prophecy; T. 
Brandon, author of Virtuous Octavia; are scarcely 
deserving of mention. Their merit, as indeed that of 
the writers in the present paragraph, has been much 
overrated. 

The preceding pages, in connection with the life of 
Hey wood in the former volume, will enable the reader 
to understand the state of the English stage when 
Shakespear arose. , 

* * . 

3. Life and Works of Shakespear. 

The indifference of contemporaries, and even of the 
generations after his death, to the personal history of 
Shakespear, has often been matter of astonishment. 
Nobody, indeed, so much as cared* for the knowledge. 
Sir William Dugdale, a native of Coventry, about 
twenty miles from Stratford-upon-jWon, who published 
the Antiijuities of Warwicl^hire, thirty years only after 
the poet's death, and who might have seen a score of 
pUSrsons once familiar with him, ^id ^ot trouble himself 
to make a single inquiry on the sul^ect. Fuller was 
equally careless. Edward Phillips, author of Tkeatrum 
Poetaruniy just condescends to mention such a man. 
Langbaine, and Blount, and Gildon copy their prede- 
cessors. Anthony a WooJ, one of the most industrious 
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writers England ever produced, who was bom only 
fourteen years after Shakespear*s decease^ and who 
lived within thirty-six miles of the place where so much 
information might have been obtained, has not a syl- ^ 
lable about tha« dramatist, though he has found room for 
many other writers who never saw Oxford. Walton — 
old Isaak Walton — who had so much poetry in his 
nature, and whose pen was occupied with subjects so 
much inferior in interest, disregarded Shakespear. Dry- 
den professed to admire him ; but Dry den did not col- 
lect a single j^articular of hjs life. Y ct even in the time 
of this poet, abundance of information might have been 
obtained respecting the bard of Avon. Jlraithwaite the 
poet, a personal acquaintance of Sh'vkespear, lived until 
1673 . Jasper Mayne, who celebrated his death in some 
verses, was alive in 1()71« Lord Stanhope, who died 
in 16'77> must have heard many particulars from his 
father, who had been at court during the period of 
Shakespear's glory. The duke of Newcastle, who was 
twenty-four years old on the poet s death, aiid who lived 
until 1(576’, must have known as many. Sir Richard 
Bishop of Bridge-towm, near to Stratford (1581-1673), 
must have known the poet many years before I 616 , the 
period of his death. All these Dry den might have 
consulted, had he pared either for phakespear's memory, 
or for the ‘history of the stage. Many others, who were 
bom a few yea-rs after his death, might, as they 
lived in the same county,* or in the same neighbour- 
hood, have piocur^ information enough. Such were 
sir Robert Atkyns, sir Richard ^Verney, and Frances 
countess of Dorset*. Even Shakespear’s family might 
have been consulted. Dryden was eighteen when the 
eldest daughter of Shakespear died ; he was thirty-one 
w'hen the younger, Jf dith Quincy, died ; and he was 
above forty when lady Barnard, ^e grand-daughter of 
Shakespear, whom he had persondly known, followed 
them to the tomb. In short, ther^ never was a person 
of whom more might have been, of whom so Little was, 
collected, until the attempt was vain. 
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Whence arose this indifference to the memory of 
Shakespear ? That the public were not indifferent to 
that of other writers^ is abundantly evident from our 
biographical collections during the seventeentlf century. 
The reason is plain : Shakespear wai not so much 
esteemed, even during his life, as we commonly suppose ; 
and after his retirement from the stage he was all but 
forgotten. During a whole century, only four editions 
of his complete works — and these small — were 
published ; and there would only have been three, but 
for the destructive lire of London in l^()b*.r In fifty 
years after his death, he was, by Dryden's account, be- 
coming somewhat obsolete, anti other dramatists were 
“generally preferred to him.*' As late as the commence- 
ment of the last century, lord Shaftesbury complains of 
his unpolished style and antiquated wit; and Gildon 
informs us that for this very reason he was refused 
admission into many poetical collections. After the 
Restoration, two of Beaumont and Fletcher's dramas 
were acted for one of his. In the prologue to one of 
Shirley’s*' we read ; 

“ In our old plays, the humour, love, and piission, 

Like doublet, hose, and cloak, are out of fashion ; 

That which the world called wit, in Shakespear’s age, 

Is laughed at, as d^q^roper for our stage.” 

And in a satire published about thirteen years afterwarSs 
we are informed t — 

“ At every shop, while Shakespcar's Idfty style 
Neglected lies, to mice and worms a spoil ; 

Gilt on the hack, Jiist smoking frotg tlie press, 

I’lie a])prentice shews you B^Urfn/s Hudibrast 
Crown\s Maskf bound up ^ith Settle’s choicest labours, 
And promises some new essay of Babor’s.” ^ 

This, it may be said, was satire^- tffe author was con- 
demning the taste of the age. Granted ; but still the 
taste was there. Nor would it be difficult to find 
writers enough who sincerely believed in the inferiority 

♦ Love's Tricks, 1667. 


f Anon. 1680. 
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of Slialcespear to the dramatists of their own day. 
Thus Cartwright^ in some verses on Fletcher • : 

** Shakespear to thee was dull, whose best jest lies 
1’ tha lady's questions and the fool’s replies 
Old-fashioiigd wit, which walk’d from town to town, 

In trunk-hose, which our fathers call’d the clown ; 

Whose wit our nicer times would obsceneness call. 

And which made bawdry pass for comical. 

Nature was all his art ; thy vein was free 
As his, but without his scurrility.” 

These verses, written about thirty years after Shake- 
spear's death, show the little estimation in which 
he was held by the next genexation. Even Dry den 
disparages his talents ; nor was it before the 
eighteenth century that he began*‘to he understood. 
The preface of Pope was the first thing that pro- 
cured general admiration for his works. And is not 
the case of Milton himself nearly parallel ? Until the 
number of the Spectator in which Addison attracted 
public attention to his works appeared,^ he might, in- 
deed, be mentioned, but he was little read, and little 
prized. The causes of this neglect are obvious. The 
great body of readers aie incapable of comprehending a 
master: they form no opinion of their own, but im- 
plicitly follow that of certain arbiters ; and until the 
few have inclination to fix the law> — until rival pas- 
sions and prejudice are laid in the tomb, and a new 
generation, unbiassed by the characteffe or events of the 
old one, arises, — the popular mind is left in uncertainty 
as to the light in which an author should be viewed, 
and, if not ignorant that he ever , existed, certainly in- 
different to the fadv. In literature, as in religion and 
politics, few indeed are the men who think, or who 
are qualified to think, for themselves. These in- 
stances, and this d?du«tion from them, are instructive ; 
they should teach us charity toward^^ other nations who 
have neglected their men of genius. We may censure 
the Spaniards for their treatmenti^vOf Cervantes, the 
Portuguese for that of Camo^ns ; but have not we, the 
• 1647 . 
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English people, greater guilt to acknowledge? Let us 
cease to reproach others until we can destroy all records 
of the past, — until the wan and melancholy counte- 
nances of a Milton, a Butler, a Savage, can iio longer 
scowl upon us. • 

William Shakespeab was bom at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, April 23, 1564, which day was the festival of 
St. George the Martyr, By some modern writers 
attempts have been made to show that he was of a 
genteel family, — as if genius could derivg dignity fiura 
the paltry distinctions of an artificial society His 
father was a glover, very honest, perhaps, but very 
poor. Of his povejty we have evidence enough. In 
1 555, he was sued for eight pounds, which he could 
not pay. In 1578, when his eldest son William was 
fourteen, he was exempted, tlirough inability, from 
paying his share of the poor-rate (three shillings and 
four-pence) for the borough of Stratford. The follow- 
ing year, he was a defaulter to the same amount in an- 
other contribution levied for local purposes. And in the 
clause of a will made the very same year, we learn that 
he was indebted to the testator, Roger Sadler, a baker, 
five pounds, for the payment of which he had procured 
two sureties, whose npies are specified. No doubt the 
debt was incurred for bread. Nor were his circum-* 
stances much improved in 1586 ; for early in that’year, 
a distringas levied on his goods and chattels was 
returned by the bailiff* on the ground that there were 
no effects whatever on which the instrument could be 
executed. In short, te was of very obscure family : 
we know nothing of his father, whose name ismot ,even 
mentioned in any document of these times. 

Yet, in spite of these facts, it ha^ bq^n contended that 
the family were of ^ood figure and fortune'* in Strat- 
ford, and are mentioned as gentlemen.'* To support 
this absurd plea, two circumstances have been adduced. 
In the first place, John Shakespear, our poet’s father, 
married an heiress. He certainly had to wife, Mary, 
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the ypungeat daughter of Robert Arden of Wilmecote 
in county of Warwick, who was of an ani^t 
family, and who is styled an esquire. With her, too, 
he received some property ; but it was a small portion. 
In money it ^as six pounds, thirteen shillings, and 
four-pence; in land its value is not so easily ascertained ; 
but as it was mortgaged, in 1578, for forty pounds; 
and as the necessities of his family were so great that 
he could pay neither his taxes nor his baker, we may 
assume that if was encumbered to nearly the full 
value. What strengthens this inference is the allega- 
tion of the lender in a court of law, that the farm was 
forfeited to him ; that the money was lent for two years 
only ; and that if it were not repaM by the feast of St. 
Michael, 1580, the land became of right the property 
of Lambert and his heirs for ever. It may, indeed, 
be repbed, that this loan was prol)ably raised to purchase 
two small houses, which, in the sequel, our poet in- 
habited ; yet this fact, if true, does not invalidate the 
other, viz., that of his poverty. If we take the com- 
parative value of money in that age and the present 
as four to one — and assuredly it is not more — the 
heiress in question was not one of those with whom 
a modern fortune-hunter would be eager to meet. So 
much for the first of John Shakespear's claims to gentility 
^nd vrealth. The second is, that he was one of the dig- 
nitaries of the corporation at Stratford, — that he passed 
successively through the offices of constable, chamber- 
^ain, alderman, and high-bailifi*. It is indeed true that 
in 1558 he served the office of constable ; in 156l he 
was chambeftain ;i in 1 56’5 he ^as elected alderman ; 
and in I5{i8 he was chi^f-magi strata. But we must 
not compare these offices with such as we have seen in 
our owi\ days ; we must not confound ancient 
Stratford with modern London or jLiverpool. All these 
ilignities, we have already seen, were perfectly con- 
sistent widi the most deplorable poverty ; they were, in 
fact, gratuitously filled ; nor were trie duties in so small 
a community very frequent or very large. They were 
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filled by humble shopkeepers and merchants by 
wodleis-drapers, mercers, butcbehi, grocers, &c. — men 
who, had the duties been burdensome, could not, without 
compensation, have afibrded'^time for their discharge. 
But let us inquire into the state of a borough which 
gave to our auAior s father his distinction of Master 
John Shakespear,'* and "justice of peace." 

Stratford or Stretford, however insignificant, is a 
place of considerable antiquity. It is mentioned long 
before the Conquest, in a charter of Egwin, bishop of 
Worcester, of which see it was a manor. Tj^e bishops had 
once a palace there ; and to this circumstance we must 
attribute the origin of its municipal government. They 
held a cpurt-leet there twice a year, and wer^no doubt 
its benefactors as well as its feudal superiors.^ Subject 
to that see it remained until the infancy of Edward VI. 
encouraged the audacious nobility of England to plun • 
der the feeble. In the third year of that royal child's 
pretended reign, the all-powerful and ipost unprincipled 
John Dudley, earl of Warwick (afterwards duke of 
Northumberland), compelled the then bishop, John 
Heath, to surrender it to him. On his attainder, it 
was for a while granted to his duchess; but in 1556 we 
find it appropriated to the Hospital of the Savoy, — the 
best use that could be made of land which had so long 
been the property of tlie church. ^ But the times were 
unsettled. It reverted for a few years to the crown : 
by Elizabeth it was granted to Ambrose Dudley, earl of 
Warwick (son of the worthless peer already men- 
tioned), and in the failure of heirs male, to his brother 
Robert Dudley, afteAvards earl of • Leicester, a man 
more infamous than even hi| father. Both dying with- 
out issue, it reverted to the crown ; and after two or 
three changes it came into the hayds^f Lionel, earl of 
Middlesex, who has transmitted it to his descendant the 
present duke of Dorset. 

Stratford had a college, or rather a chantry, founded 
in the fifth year of Edward III., by John de Stratford, 
bishop of Winchester. If was served by four priests 
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aM « warto, and was endowed wiih laqds and t^ne^ 
ments amounting, at the dissolutioh, to 1^7^* 9^". 

per annum. This endowment eventually followed the 
fate of the manor. And^the place had also its bur- 
gesses as early es the reign of Richard 1. It was not, 
however, incorporated until the seventh of Edward 
VI. In the charter granted by his succelsor, the 
principal inhabitants were formed into a body coipoibite 
under the name cf the bailiff and burgesses of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. The number of aldermen was to be 
fourteen, frony whom was to be annually electid the 
bailiff. As this body was required to keep th^ bridge 
and roads in repair ; to maintain twenty-four decayed 
inhabitants^ in almshouses which rhad been hitherto 
maintainerl by a charitable fraternity, tht‘ Guild of the 
Holy Cross ; to pay the master of the grammar-school 
twenty pounds a year, and the vicar of tlie parish 
the same sum; they were entrusted with the revenues of 
the dissolved guild, which were about forty-six pounds 
per annum, and the tithes of all the lands which had, 
belonged to the dissolved college, amounting to about 
thirty-four pounds annually. The whole income of the 
corporation, therefore, was the magnificent sum of eighty 
pounds, — from which,' when twenty pounds were de- 
ducted for the vicar, and twenty for the schoolmaster, 
only forty would remain for the support of the twenty- 
four paupers, for the institution of the almshouses, 
and the repairs of the bridge. So much lor the wealth 
of a place of which John Shakespear the glover was 
the bailiff for one year, and of which the entire popu- 
lation was not fifteen hundred. Oh, but he was a 
justice of peace !" This ir just as foolish as the other 
allegation. His powers,' tw 6a?7j/f, — consequently they 
endured for one only, — were those of escheator, 
coroner, almoner, and clerk of th/»- market ; with that 
of holding a court of record every fortnight for the 
adjudication of pecuniary suits within the jurisdiction 
o|^lhe borough. But even here he had no authority'; 
hb could do nothing without the aldermen and a few 
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associate burgesses, whose sanction was necessary in 
every instance,"and whose spokesman merely he was. 

But, exclaim half a dozen writers, how could the 
father of our poet be so poor and so low, when, in 
1 596 , he obtained from the Herald's College a grant 
of armS| — a grant then awarded to men of family 
only? In the first place, it will not, we presume, 
l)e denied that the very fact of the application proves 
that arms had not 'been hitherto used by John Shake- 
spear or his immediate ancestors. In the second place, 
the grant was obtained by false representations, or, 
at least, conceded on false grounds. What miSde a 
poor, obscure glover like liim apply for tlie distinc- 
tion, seems to have puzzled more than one writer : but 
if we recollect that, in 159^>» his eldest son, William, 
was approaching the zenith of popularity ; was in pos- 
session of considerable property, the reward of his his- 
trionic and dramatic labours ; and, from his intimacy 
with the fashionable men of the court, was ambitious ; 
we shall have no difficulty in surmising at whose instance 
the application was made.^ The man who could 
neither pay his taxes nor his baker, who toiled at the 
mwkt^umble of .occupations, who was little better than 
a paupi^f, could, if left to himself, have no such foolish 
ambition ; but seeing jliat his son was rising to eminence, 
was furnished with no inconsiderable portion of wealth,, 
and able to pay off the mortgage of forty pounds 
with which he had burthened the small farm received 
with his wife, he would require no great persuasion to 
make the attempt. He succeeded, but the concession 
itself will show by whal allegations. Jai that instrument 
It is said that one of his ancestors had been rewarded 
by Henry VII. with several lands and tenements in tiie 
county of W arwick, which teiiem^ts^nd landg, it was 

* There is, indeed, wentuM of a grant of arms to a John Shakc^^)ea^, as 
early as 1570. But neither the instrument, nor any copy of it, is extant 
either in the Herald's Ottice, or any where else. If it ever existed, the 
John Shakespear in questidfe was some other than the lather of our dra.^ 
matist 

VOL. II. 6 
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further insinuated^ were still in the possession of the 
family. Now this could not be true. Of these ancestors 
nothing whatever is known : even the father of John 
Shakespcar has escaped the inv'estigations of antiquaries^ 
Had any ancestor of the family been a tenant in 
capite^ as is here alleged^ the instrument would be in 
existence, whatever the fate of the lands which it ac- 
companied. But no such instrument can be found, and 
for this reason, — that none was ever in being. Had the 
Shakespears been held in such consideration — had they 
been held in any consideration whatever — their location 
must have been known in some district of the county. 
There were several, indeed, of the name ; but all were 
in the humblest walks of life : so fa^^was any one of them 
from claiming a knightly or a gentle descent, that not 
one of them even held the rank of yeoman. Yet the 
grant of the Garter king at arms had some found- 
ation ; for true is the maxim, Omnh fabula ejc veri^ 
tate oritur. This ancestor, thus honoured by the 
seventh Henry, was not of John Shakespear’s family, 
but of his wife’s. By representing the ancestor as 
his own, the property he had received with her 
as his own, and greatly exaggerating its value, he 
appears to have obtained the grant. Such is the only 
inference we can draw from the instrument, from the 
confirmation of that instrument, and the other docu- 
ments which the industrious Malone has collected in 
his Appendix to the Life of Shakespear.” What in 
no slight degree strengthens this deduction, is the fact, 
that censure was cast upon the Garter king for granting 
the privilege of asms to persons 6f no fortune or note ; 
and that the confirmation jn question (expedited three 
years afterwards) more fully and more distinctly detailed 
the grounds on v^biclj the privilege was granted to John 
Shakespear. This time the Clarencieux, the celebrated 
Camden, no less than the Garter, Wr William Dethick, 
was concerned in the concession, — a presumption that 
William Shakespear had bestirrecF himself to justily 
the preceding grant to his tather. But those officers 
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were not over nice in the matter : they went by hearsay 
only ; they received the statements in the memorial as 
incontrovertible ; nor is it unlikely that some personage, 
whom they would have been sorry to disobfige, re- 
quested, or perhaps enjoined, the expediting of the 
instrument. Yet they diii not escape censure. By 
some officers of the same college, they were charged with 

granting arms wrongfully, either in respect of the arms 
themselves, which, in some cases, were said to be similar 
to other arms already possessed by several ancient fami- 
lies ; or in respect of the persons to whsvn they^ were 
granted, who, it was alleged, were either tradesmen, or 
persons of so low a condition as not to be entitled to 
such an honourable flistinction/' One of the persons 
thus excepted to was John Shakespear; and the two 
kyigs at arms were required to defend themselves, in 
l602j before Henry lord Howard, sir Robert Sidney, 
and sir Edward Hier, chancellor of the Order of the 
Garter. In their answer, though they omitted one 
falsehood contained in the grant, viz. that John Shake- 
spear inherited property to the value of five hundred 
pounds, — a falsehood too glaring to be supported, as 
the only property he had was through his wife, and 
was not worth one seventh of the sum, — they stated 
others of even great*- magnitude.* Altogether the 
affair is discreditable to the father, to our poet himself,* 
and to the two kings at arms. 

To some readers it may seem that we have dwelt on 
this subject more than it deserves. M'^e have, however, 
been anxious to contriJ)ute our share to the dissipation 
of ancient error. Let our dramatist “stand on his own 
merits, not on the adventitioiA, and, in the eye of philo- 
sophy, childish distinctions of the world. Would his 

• ** Shakspeare — It may at. well be said, that H;> relev, who beareth gould 
a bend between two eotizcx s.ft)les, and all other that bear or and argent a 
bend sables, vsurpe the coat of the lorde Manley. As for the speare in 

bend, IS a patible diflerence; and the person to whom it was granted 
hath borne magestracy, an^ was justice of the peace at Stratford iiiMin 
Avon. He married the daughter and heire of Arderne, and was able to 
maintain that estate-” • 
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genius have been one jot the more refulgent, had he 
been the son of a booby squire ? or the grandson of a 
knight? nay, had he been the heir of the proudest 
house in Europe ? If there is an aristocracy of wealth 
and title, thetfe is also one infinitely nobler, — that to 
which Sliakespear belonged; and his name will be 
remembered when those of our Russells, our Cavendishes, 
and our Pelhams have for ever disappeared. 

From the preceding circumstances it may be inferred 
that William Shakespear had little chance of obtaining 
a liberal education. His father had several children, — 
three brothers certainly, and two sisters, besides others 
who died in infancy. John Shakespear too, we may 
add, was illiterate : he could not i o much as write his 
name ; and his mark is at this day to be found at the 
foot of several written instruments. William, therefote, 
could derive no great admiration of learning from that 
quarter. lie had, ho^vever, one advantage ; the school 
of Stratford was a grammar school, and, like all our 
ancient foundations, open to the most indigent boys. 
That he was educated, or rather that he received the 
rudiments of education, there, cannot reasonably be 
doubted. H'e had certainly some little knowledge of 
Latin ; and we know not where else he could obtain it. 
The time which he passed at school, the light in which 
he was regarded there, might bt' interesting to know ; 
but must for ever baffie curiosity. If three different 
circumstances be a»imitted to have any weight in the 
consideration, — the poverty of his father, his limited 
acquirements, and the fact that,^he was married at the 
early age of eighteen, — that time could scarcely have 
been long. His surely wi:s not a mind that could have 
wasted the best season of life : we may add, that had he 
acquired much i uoc ledge, he would have yearned for 
more; and he would not, at sf; early an age, have 
renounced that delightful, that ennobling path, even/or 
the happiness of matrimony. his wife, we only 
know that her name was Apne Hathaway, and that she 
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was nearly eight years older than himself. In 1583 
she brought him a daughter ; earljr in 1585 she brought 
him twins, a son and daughter; and the baptismal 
registers of all are to be found at Stratford^ though 
there is no entry of his marriage. This^is a presump, 
tion that Anne Hathaway was not a resident of the bo. 
rough, or the ceremony would have been performed there. 

For tlie first twenty-five years of ShakespeaFs life, 
viz. from his birth in 1 564 to 1 589, when we find 
him an actor and shareholder in the Blackfriar's Theatre, 
London, we have nothing but conjecture to guide us. 
What was the conduct of his youth ? M^at were the 
circumstances which induced him to leave Stratford 
with his wife and chydren — if, indeed, they were not left 
behind him.? These are questions which can never, 
perhaps, be satisfactorily answered. In the absence of 
authentic biography, however, we have tradition 
enough ; and this in its turn has given rise to suffi- 
cient speculation. The speculation we shall reject : 
one, at least, of the traditions we cannot pass over in 
silence. It is thus related by Mr. Rowe : — 

“ He ( Shakespear) had, by a misfortune common enough 
to young fellows, fallen into ill company ; and amongst them, 
some that made a frequent practice of deer-stealing engaged 
him, more than once, in robbing a park that belonged to sir 
Tliomas Lucy, of ( ’hifrlecote, near Stratford. For this he 
was prosecuted by tliat gentlemen, as he thought somewhslt 
too severely ; and in order to revenge the ill-usage, he made a 
ballad u))on him. And though this — probably the first — 
essay of his poCtry be lost, it is said to have been so very 
bitter, that it redoubled the prosecution against him to that 
degree, that he was obliged to leave his business and family in 
Warwickshire for some time, and shelter '^limself in London.'* 

To this story some objections may be urged. — 1. If 
for this misdemeanor Shakespear werexornpelled to leave 
Stratford, it must have been some Time after his mar- 
ine ; but an age so mature is not very consistent with 
tne deed. — 2. There was, undoubtedly, a sir Thomas 
Lucy, of Charlecot?, who rebuilt the family mansion 
5 3 
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there, who was a justice of peace, a member of parlia- 
ment, a frequent visiter at Stratford, and a rigid pre- 
server of game. But,* as the industrious Malone has well 
shown, if Shakespear really committed the offence, he 
had no reasojj to forsake his native place through fear 
of the consequences. By a statute of Elizabeth, all the 
punishment that could be inflicted was a fine treble the 
value of the venison, three months* imprisonment, and 
security for his good behaviour during seven years. 
Poor as he might be, we cannot reasonably suppose that 
he would be unable to pay the fine ; and few as his 
respectable cdhnections might be, we have still more 
difficulty in believing that he could not have found 
the necessary sureties. — .S. But there was no park, and 
we may therefore conclude that there were no deer, at 
Charlecote. There was, indeed, a manor of Fulbroke, 
mentioned in tradition as the property of a sir Thomas 
Lucy ; but this was ^‘^disparked ;*' in other words, though 
it had been, prior to 1554, a park, it was one no longer, 
and was therefore no resort for deer. This manor, we 
may add, was not the property of the sir Thomas in 
question, nor was it that of his son ; it was purchased 
by his grand^^n in the reign of James I, ; and as Ae 
was also Thomas, we may explain the confusion of the 
dates. It may, indeed, be replied, that though there 
was no park, there might be deer. If this should be 
granted, still where there were no trees, no enclosure, 
there could be no penalty for destroying the animals. 
But we need not make the concession ; for we believe 
there is no instance on record of deer being kept any 
where else than ii^*' a legal park.* When we consider 
that Charlecote never had sgch a park, and that Fulbroke 
had none from the middle of the sixteenth to the first 
half of the seventeenth century, we may safely conclude 
that Shakespear never stole the deer of sir Thomas 
Lucy. • 

But, though we are thus compelled to discredit tms 
popular story, we do so only so Ar as the park of sir 
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Thomas Lucy is concerned. The maxim we have 
before cited — OmnU fabuloj S^c. — is^ we thinks in 
opposition to Malone^ as applicable here as in any 
other case. There are many allusions to the charge 
of deer-stealing long before the time pf Rowe. A 
resident of Turbich, in Worcestershire, — no great dis- 
tance from Stratford, — who died in 1703, upwards of 
ninety years of age, remembered the story as a common 
one in his youth. It must, therefore, have been current 
in 1630, or fourteen years after Shakespear’s death. 
Pulman, the antiquarian collector (1632 — 1688), who 
resided for some time at Chesterton,, in Warwickshire, 
has left a brief notice of it in his papers. It is also 
mentioned in the jyS. collections of Oldys, and by the 
famous Joshua Barnes. In confirmation of the tradi- 
tion, we might adduce the allusions to sir I'homas Lucy's 
coat of arms in the Merry Wives of Windsor. The 
doxen white luces are there said to form a good coat. 
Now sir Thomas had three only; but this deviation, as 
even Malone admits, was intentionally made lest the 
application should be too lUrect, and be resented by that 
gentleman's son, residing, when the play was written, 
at Charlecoto, and much respected by the burgesses of 
Stratford. To understfind this allusion rightly, it is 
necessary to observe^ that, according to the local i^ro- 
nunciation, Lucy was pronounced loosy; and as anothe|[ 
word, not very frequent in polite ears, yet not to be 
omitted here, lousy had a similar pronunciation, we 
may at once see the purport of the allusion. We may 
add, that the song alleged to have been made on the 
knight is still extant f and though its authenticity may 
be questionable, we do noj think it so unworthy of 
Shakespear’s early genius, as some modern critics: 
certainly he has left many worse thin^.*— Fo^ all these 
reasons, though ^e do not credit one half of the story, 
we think it had som!l kind of foundation in fact. If 
sir Thomas had no park of his own, still he might be 
the magistrate before whom young Shakespear was 

• See Appendix A. 

6 4 
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brought for deer-stealing in some other park. By no 
other supposition can we account for the prevalence of 
the tradition at a period immediately following his 
.death. rLet the reader adopt or reject it at his pleasure. 
In the more ipifavourable case, the memory of the poet 
will suffer little from a youthful frolic. That the mis- 
demeanor was common enough in those days, and 
scarcely visited by reprobation, is undoubted. In the 
estimation of the sagest, law, and not morality, was 
outraged by the act.* 

Whether the alleged misdemeanor had any influence 
over the depAture of Shakespcar or not, we have reason 
to believe that he had an early predilection for the 
stage. Companies of actors freqijently visited g^tral- 
ford. In 1569 , the queen’s and the earl of Worcester’s 
were tliere : in the earl of Leicester’s were there : 

the following year, two other companies were in the 
town ; and two years afterwards (1576), lord Leicester’s 
were again there : add that, from 1579 to 1587, one or 
even two companies of players visited that borough at 
intervals of little more than twelve months; and we may 
easily account for the partiali^^y of Shakespear for the 
histrionic profession. It was, doubtless, with one of 
these compan' s that he left Stratford, and made his 
appearance in the metropolis. — The date of his arrival 
has been much disputed. In 1584 he must have been 

* Thun, acrordins to Antony Wood, Dr. .Tohn ThornbortniKh (afterward^ 
bvshoy) ot WorcesUT) and hia kinsmen “ seldoni studied or gav e theinBelves 
to thi’ir books, but spent their lives in the feii.;ing schools and dancing 
schools, tn stealing dm and contes^ m hunting the hare and wooing girls.’^ 
And bishop Corbet, m Inc Iter Jlorealc; — 

“ Now whether it were providence or luck, 

Whether the keeper’s or the stealer's buck, 

There we had venison ” 

Also Fuller . — “I will insert a letter of lady Elizabeth, written to him 
tPerognne Bertie) with her own hand; and, reader, deal iii matters of 
this nature es uihen ven^/m j; set bejore /Atr, — pat the one and read the 
other, never asking wfiente either came.*' “ 

This reminds us of the usual observation of country innkeepers when 
t,he> had provided this forbidden dainty for some bereaved guest : ‘‘ Open 
your mouth and shut your eyes, and 'see what luck will send you ! ” The 
saying was as well known in Germany as in England Jb^eph II., .ac. 
cording to trailition, was once gieeted in this Wiauner by Ins rustic host, 
who wa# ignorant of his quality, and ,who had robbed his own park for 
the occasion. 
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at Stratford, as, early in 1585, his wife was delivered of 
twins, and both were baptized in die church of that 
borough : in 1589, had been some time in London. 
In the latter year he was one of the'sixteesi diars- 
holders in the Blackfriar’s Theatre, his name being the 
twelfth on the list. This fact, which the indefatigable 
Mr. Collier has recently brought to light *, may safely 
lead to the presumption that he had repaired to the 
Blackfriars immediately after his departure from Strat- 
ford. Supposing that he left in 1585, surely four years 
would not be more than sufficient for him jot only to ac- 
quire some reputation as an actv>r, but a share ^ pro- 
prietor. The date, thfefore, usually assigned for the 
commencement of l^s professional labours in London — 

1 586 or 1587 — is ' - 't suppt rted by probability. 

The important fact jurt mentioned is contained in a 
petition to the privy council. Much dissatisfaction had 
been felt by the church and the government, that sub- 
jects of a political and religious nature had been in- 
troduced on the stage. This was an abuse which the 
ministers of Elizabeth were resolved to extirpate by the 
suppression of the houses in which it had been mani. i 
fcFted. Early in Nov nber, ’ord Ttnrghley wrote to 
the lord mayo’- whom he dlrec to ascertain the names 
of the guilty parties^* kI a few days ^ equently the 
privy council nominated the lord mayor, the master qf 
the revels, and the archbishop of Canterbury, into a 
commission to remedy the grievance. It was on this 
occasion that Shakespear and bis copartners addressed 
the privy council, protesting that tliey had never of- 
fended in that mannSr, that no complaint had ever been 
made of them, and that th^y were ready to yield obe- 
dience to any ordinance of that august body. The 
petition must cert^iinly have be^n ^fFectilal^ for they 
were not molested : it is not, however, improbable that 
some regulations w^e made to prevent the repetition of 
the abuse which had excited the anger of the state. t 

• NP'W FactB regarding the Lifwf Sbakeapear, p. 10. 

f ** These arc to certille your right honourable lordships that her ma. 
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To proceed with the theatrical experience of Shake- 
epear. — In 1596, another attempt was made to dis- 
lodge him and his associates from the Blackfriars. From 
two cireumstancesj viz. the necessity of repairs^ and 
the death off the original proprietor, James Burbage, 
the opportunity was thought a favourable one for the 
purpose. A petition, signed by '^some of honour,” 
was accordingly presented to the privy council, praying 
that the theatre might not be repaired, and that per- 
formances might no longer take place in it. As before, 
a counter-petition was presented by the players them- 
selves. * In this instrument, which seems to have 


jestie's poore playcres, Jamos liurbailffo, RichaTcl Burbadgo, John Lanebani, 
Thnmas (Tfi^cne, llobiTt WiKson, John Taylor, Aulh VVadeson, Thomas 
Pope, fieorge IVelc, Augustine Phillipns, Nicholas Towley, William 
Shakespeare, William Kempe, William Johnson, Baptiste Goodale, and 
Robert Armyn, being all of them sharers in the Blarke Fryers playhouse, 
have never given cause ot displeasure, in that they have brought in their 
playes maters of state and religion, untitt to bee handled by them or to bee 
presented before lewde spectators ; neither hath ante complaynte in that 
kind ever bene preterrde against them or ame ol them. Wherelorc they 
trust moste Iminblic in your lordships* consideration of their former good 
behaviour, being at all tyines readic and willing to yeeldc obedience to any 
command whatsoever your lordships in your wisdome may tlnnkc in such 
case meete,” &c. 

** Nov I isy '* 

• “ To the right honourable the lords of her majestie's most honourable 
pnvie courieell. — The humble petition of Thomas Pope, Richard Bur- 
badge, John liemingw, Augustine Phillips, William Shakespeare, William 
Kempe, William Slye, Nicholas Tooley, and others, servants to the right 
honourable the lord chamberlaine to lici maju tie, 

“ Sheweth most humbly, titat>our petitioners are owners and players 
of the private house, or theatre, in the precinct or libertie of the Black- 
friers, which hath beene for many years used and occupied for the playing 
of tragedies, commedics, histones, enterludes, and plaves That the same, 
by reason of Its having beene so long built, hath fallen into great decay, 
and that besides the rcnaratioii thereof, it has beene found necessarie to 
make the same move convenient tor the entertainment of auditonea 
coming thereto. Tnat to this end your petitioners have all and eche of 
them put down sommes of money, ^cording*' to their shares in the said 
theatre, and which they ii'avc justly and honestly gained by the exercise 
of their qualitie of stage-players ; buj;. that certaine persons, (some of them 
of honour) inhabitants ot the said precinct and libertie of the BlacklVicrs, 
have, as your petitioners arc infourmed, besought your honourable lord- 
•hipn not to permit tJie said private house any lunger to remainc open, but 
hereafter to he shut upV^d^/'osed, to the manifest and great irijurieof 
your petitioner|i, who have no other meanes whereby to maintain their 
wives and families, but by the exercise of thei^qualitic as they have here- 
tofore done. Furthermore, that in the summer season your petitioners are 
able to playe at their new built house on the Bankaide, calde the Globe, 
but that in the winter they are compelled to con^ to the Blackfriers ; and 
if your honoridyle lordshipps give consent unto that which isprayde against 
yOur petitioners, they will not only, while the winter endures, loose the 
means whereby they now support them selves and their families, but be 
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been as successful as the former^ the name of Shake- 
spear again occurs ; and his name is not the twelfth,, 
but the iifth^ on the list. This is a proof that^ in seven 
years^ he had made greater progress towards respecta- 
bility and wealth. In seven years more^ his name 
appears the second in a patent granted by Jamies 1. 
By a licence of that sovereign, dated the 1 9th of May, 
1603, “Laurence Fletcher, William Shakespear, and 
others, were constituted the king's players, and were 
authorised to perform comedies, tragedies, histories, 
interludes, morals, pastorals, and stage plays,” not merely 
in London, but in any part of the kingdBm. 80 that, 
in fourteen years, Shakespear had fought his way from 
the twelfth to the second place in the list of proprietors. 
This licence was a most important act : it gave a legal 
existence to what had formerly depended on the mere will 
of the privy council. Yet it must not be supposed that 
the {)erformers continued unmolested. They had, in 
the first place, to contend with the puritanical spirit 
which, from the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, became 
so prevalent in this kingdom. Old plays, and, indeed, 
all literature other than canting spiritual songs, were 
held in bad reput<-* by the saints. But, in the second 
place, these actors rendered themselves justly obnoxious 
to the citizens of London by their satirical, we might truly 
say their licentious, representations. The wisdom of the 
men, the fidelity of the women, are ironically allowed to be 
unparalleled. In ] 6 *() 5 , a complaint was formally made 
to the royal council of the frequency with which even 
grave aldermen were brought on the stage, “ to their 
great scandal, and the lessening of^ their authority 
and apparently steps were t^en to limit the abuse. It 

unable to practise them Delves in anie playes or enterludes, when calde 
upon to perform for the recreation and 'ig^l^aol her uigtic and her 
honorable court, as they have lieene heretofore accustomed. The bumble 
prayer of your petitioners fi^crefore is, that your honorable lordshipps will 
grant permission to finish the reparations and alterations they have begun ; 
and as your petitioners have hitherto been well ordered in their behaviour, 
and just in their deallng^that your honorable lordshipps will not inhibit 
them from acting at theirabove namde private house in the precinct and 
litertie ot the Blackfners ; and youg petitioners, as in dutle most bounden, 
will ever pray for the encreasing honor and hai^inesse of your lordshipps.** 
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was^ indeed, high time. Such verses as the following, 
which were spoken on the stage against the London 
corporation, ought not to have b^n tolerated : — 

*“ This fool comes froA the citizens — 

Nay, prithee, do not frown ! 

1 know him as well as you 
By his livery gown — 

Of a rare horn-mad family. 

“ He is a fool by prenticeship 
And servitude, he says, v. 

And hates all kinds of wisdom 
Bu; most of all in plays — 

Of a very obstinate family. 

“ You have him in his li\ ery gown, 

But presently he can 

Qualify for a mule or mare, 

Or for an alderman, 

With a gold chain in his liimily^ 

“ Being horn and bred for a fool, 

Why should he be wise ? 

It would make him not so fit to sit 
With his brethren of Ass — size, — 

Of a very long-eared family.” 

Exasperated by these attacks, in l608, the city au- 
thorities again interfered, on the ground that the Black- 
friars was within their jurisdiction. The case was 
a’rgued before the privy council ; but from the fact that 
the players still remained undisturbed, we should infer 
that the jurisdiction in question was not established. 

As this application had been so unavailing, the cor- 
poration now changed its mode ofr proceeding, and pro- 
posed to effect by compromise what could not be obtained 
by law. What compensation would the players be 
content to receive as the condition of their forsaking 
the theatre.^ tEc ^Tubject was discussed; and they* 
sent in an estimate of what th^ should expect in 
such a contingency. This document is of value, since 
it determines the number of shared which Shakespear 
held in the theatre, and the compensation which he ex- 
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pected for thenij no less than for his theatric^ property 
in general. It proves that the shares of the whole 
theatre were twenty. Of these, four each fell to three 
actors ; three each to twd^ other actors ; whilfe the re- 
maining actors had two, one and a hdlf, and half a 
share each. Shakespear had four shares, each of which 
he estimated at the annual value of SSL 6s. 8d., and the 
full value of each, at seven years' purchase, 233/. 6s, 8d. 
The value, therefore, of the four shares he estimated at 
nearly 1000/. In addition to this, he demanded ^^for 
his wardrobe and other properties of tlje same play- 
house," 500/.J making an aggregate of 1 433/. 8d, 

This would be equal to 7000/. of our present money.* 

It may, indeed, objected that the players demanded 
more for the property than it was worth. No doubt 
they did; yet, making all reasonable deduction for this 
fact, we are gratified in perceiving that the circum- 
stances of Shakespear were very easy ; that he was by 
no means a poor man. This is confirmed by other 
circumstances. In the first place, he bad paid off the 
mortgage of forty pounds with which his father had 

* “ For avoiding of the jdaj house in the precinct of the Blackfriers. 

Imn ^ s. rf", 

Kicharrt Burbidge owncth the fee, and is alsoc a sharer 
therein. His interest he rateth at the grosse surnine of 
KXX)/, for the fee, and for his foure shares the summe of 

yaT/. 6.V. StZ - 1933 r> 8 

Item * 

Laz. Fletcher owith three shares, which he rateth at7(K)/., 

'' that IS at 7 yeares purchase for cche share, or Sttl. fo. 8if 

one with another - - - - _ - 700 0 0 

Item. 

W. Shakespeare asketh for the wardrolieand projiertios of the 
some play-house and for his 4 shaies, the same as his 
fellowcs, Burhulge and Fletcher, viz. 9J3/. 6s. Sd - 1433 6 8 

Item. • 

Heramges and Condcli, eche 2 shares - - . 9.13 6 ' 8 

Item. » 

.Joseph Taylor 1 share and an half - - - 350 0 0 

Item. 

Lowing also 1 share and halfe - - - - 350 0 0 

Item • 

Foure more players with^one halfe share to echo of them - 466 13 4 

Sum totales £ 6166 13 4 

“ Moreover the hired Jlen of the companiedemaund some recompense for 
their great losse, and the widows and oqihanes ol playeres, who are paidc 
by the sharers, at divcrcs rates an# proportions, so as m the whole it will 
coste the lo. Mayor and the citizens at the least 7U00/. 
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encumbered his mother’s property. In the second, five 
years before this date, he had purchased, at Stratford on 
Avon, a small messuage, with bam, garden, and orchard, 
fcH*' sixty* pounds. In the third place, the year before 
this latter purchase, (in May, l602,) he had bought one 
hundred and seven acres of land within the borough of 
Stratford. Again, in 1 605, he giPve 440/. for the lease 
of a moiety of the tithes at Stratford ; and from other 
circumstances we may infer that, if he did not make 
other purchases in lands, he lent money on mortgage. 
From all thijr we may safely conclude that he was a 
fortunate man ; and we may see the propriety of the 
allusion to him and his fortunes in a contemporary tract. 
In that tract a certain player is advis'd not to darken his 
merit in the country where nobody can estimate him, 
but hasten to London, to live on all men, but allow 
no man to live on him ; and when his purse was well 
lined, to purchase a snug lordship in the country.* 

As the performances at the Blackfriars still continued, 
it is evident that no arrangement could he effected be- 
tween the proprietors and the corporation. Shakespear, 
however, does not seem to have been a performer at 
this period ; we no not meet with his name in any cha- 
racter after 1()03; and though he might frequently 
appear in the scene without any in*^imation of the fact 
bfing left us, the probability is, that he found the com- 

• Ratscy's Ghost This RatPcy was a noted highwayman, who was once 
very liberal to a company of’rarolling players ; he gave them forty Hhillings 
for pertorming before him ; but then ne overtook them and robbed them of 
it. However, he gave the leading actor very good advice : — 

“ And tor you, sir^-ah, (says he to the chlefest of^em,) thou hast a good 
presence upon a stage, methinks thou darken^t thy merit by playing in 
the country . get thee to I>ondon, for if one man were dead, they will have 
much need for such as thou art There would be none, in my opinion, 
fitter than thyself to play hisparts ; rvy conceit is such of thee, that I durst 
all the money in my purse on thy head to play Hamlet with him for a wager. 
There thou shalt Icarne lo be frugal, (for players were never so thrifty as 
they are now about London), and to feed upon all men, to let none feed 
upon thee j to make thyiir^..i stranger to thy pocket, thy heart slow to 

K irform thy tongue’s promise; and when thou feelest thy purse well lined. 

ly thee some place of lordship in the rountif, that, growing weary of 
playing, thy money may there bring thee to dignity and reputation ; then 
thou needest care for no man ; no, not for them that before made thee 
proud with speaking their words on the stage ”-~*Mnir, I thank you (quoth 
the played) for this good council: 1 promise you I will make uae of it ; for 1 
have heard, indeed, of some that have pone to London very meanly, and 
have come in time to be exceeding wealthy.” 
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position of plays more easy, as it was certainly more 
agreeable to his genius. He wrote for the Globe as well 
as the Blackfriars, — the one being a summer, the 
other a winter, theatre ; and he was, no doubt, a share- 
holder in both. His income, therefor^ from both 
houses, as a shareholder merely, to say nothing of his 
wardrobes, which he Spears to have lent on Ifire, or of 
the profits made by his writings, must have been con- 
siderable. This will account for his rapid accumulation 
of property during the^ latter part of his residence in 
London. It may, indeed, be true that lord Southamp* 
ton presented him with 1000/.; but urftil we 'have 
better evidence for the statement, we shall continue in- 
credulous. 

The period of Shakespear’s retirement from London 
to his native town is not more certain than that of his 
leaving Stratford in his youth. It is generally sup- 
posed to have been in the year l6l3 ; but it was pro- 
bably earlier. For the date in question it is contended 
that he was certainly in London in since in that 

year he was a party to a mortgage, a copy of which has 
descended to us. But surely he might he there in that 
year, without having a permanent residence in the 
metropolis. As reasonably might it be said that he 
resided at Stratford many years Ixjfore this period, be- 
cause he was sometimes to be found there. The truth 
is, that, long before his retirement from the stage, he* 
was accustomed to visit his native place once a year ; 
nor is there any thing improbable, that after his removal 
to Stratford, he paid annual visits to the metropolis. 
Of his frequent journt^s between the /wo, tradition has 
preserved many vestiges. Jp fact, they must have 
been frequent, if, as we have reason to infer, his family 
resided in Stratford during the latter pgriod of his con- 
nection with the stage — perhaps ev?n during tlie whole 
of it: he would necesstrily visit them as frequently as his 
avocations would admit. Again, as, after his retreat to 
Warwickshite, he ftill held an interest in the Black- 
friars, if not in the Glob^, he would naturally visit 
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London whenever that interest required his presence. 
To attempt^ therefore, the definition of the period of 
Ida Retiring from the active duties of his profession, is 
vain. It is reasonable to infer that he retired to Strat- 
ford long befpre the period usually assigned, because in 
Stratfor^he might naturally hone for more quietude, 
as wellWknore health, than co||pi be expected amidst 
the dissipations of a numerous London acquaintance^ 
and the closeness of a London atmosphere. 

Of Shakespear’s last years #e know absolutely no- 
thing. Whether they were wholly passed in Stratford, 
or aiternately l)etween that place and London ; what 
the nature of his avocations while in the country, if, 
indeed, he had any avocation at al^; must for ever elude 
research. It is generally asserted that he wrote no- 
thing for some years before he died ; yet of such an 
assertion there is not the slightest proof. On the con- ^ 
trary, as many of his dramas were not published until 
seven years after that event, we may reasonably conclude 
that some of them were written during that period. 
The probability, indeed, is, that though he might have 
no active connection with the stage, he continued to 
write for the theatre — the Blackfriars — in which he 
.remained a shareholder. Probably, too, he Ijecame an 
excellent boon companion to the gentry of his neigh- 
bourhood. Tradition acquaints us with the readiness * 
of his wit and the brilliancy of his conversation. Ilis 
good nature is eqi^ally celebrated ; and, altogether, he 
is represented as “ a delightful companion.'" None of 
the jests, however. Which set the table in a roar, have 
descended to us. There is, iiidbed, an epitaph said to 
have been composed by {lim for his neighbour John 
Combe, at the express entreaty of the latter. This 
John Combe wa^ a rich man, who had acquired much 
of his gains by usury ; and, if tradition be right, he was 
anxious to see what character his Vriend the poet would 
give him in the event of his decease. He made the 
request at the festive board, and Uas immediately in- 
dulged with the following verses : — 
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Ten in the hundred lies here engraved,*^ 

, *T is a hundred to ten his soul is not saved. 

If any one ask, ‘ Who lies in this tomb ? * • ^ 

^ * Oh ♦ oh ! • quoth the devil, * *t is my John a Combed*’ 

^ • 

The truth of this anecdote has l)een GaU||d in question : 
we do not see for what reason. There c|^unly was 
a John Combe at linear Stratford ; as he 

was a usurer ;^and ne died about a year be^e Shake- 
spear. The traction is as well supported as most 
others concerning this extraordinary man.f 

Shakespear died on the anniversary of his births the 
23d of April, l6l6, at tlie early age of fifty-two.f The 
nature of his illness is unknown. In two days after- 
wards, he was buried in the church of Stratford, at the 
north end of the chancel. A plain grave-stone covers 
his remains, with the following strange inscription : — 

Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 

To dig the dust enclosed here ! 

Bless’d be the man that spares these stones ! 

And curst be he that moveb these bones {” 

A monument was subsequently raised to him in the 
same church, — in what year is unknown, but certainly 
prior to 1 6*23, with the fo^wing distiej^ : — 

“ Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronera, * 
Terra tegit, pupslusamoeret, Olympus habet.” 

By his wife, Shakespear had three children. His son, 
Ham net, preceded him to the tomb ; so that his issue 
were two daughters ; — Susanna, horn 1583 ; and Judith, 
born 1584. The former, in lh’07, was married to a 
respectable physician/ Dr. John Hal] ; and she died in 

• The usual rate of interest in Sba’cspear’s time was ten per cent 
f There are two other epitaphs of the period very similar to the one in 
the text. Whether Shakespear was indebted to either, or vtce versd, we 
s^l not inquire. The first is in a Collection^ij^igrams, by H. P. gent. 

“ Ten in a hundred lies under this stone, 

And a hun'ftred to ten to the devil he ’s gone." 

The second is in Camden's Remains : — 

Hei^Iies ten in the hundred. 

To the ground fast ramm’d, 

* T is an hund vd to ten 
But his soul is djunn'd." 

H 
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1 649 . She had i^e one daughter only, — Eliaaheth, 
bom I 6 O 8 ; ntarried, in 16’26, to Thomas Nash. This 
IBIisabeth had no issue, either by Nash, h^ first hus- 
band, OF by her second husband, sir John Barnard, 
knight, whom f she married in 1649- On her death; 
therefore, in 167 O, the line of Shakespear, so far as 
she was concerned, became extinct. In the younger 
daughter it was sooner extinct. In 16^5 she became 
the wife of Thomas Quiney, and she had issue, but they 
preceded her to the tomb. She died in 1662 . Hence 
no lineal descendant of Shakespear was in existence 
after the year I 67 O.* The posterity of his sister, 
however, Joan (horn in 1569, and marrietl, about 1599^ 
to William Hart, hatter), may stiH be found in Strat- 
ford or its imme^ate neighbourhood. 

That Shakespear died in easy circumstances, is ap- 
parent from his will, which will be found in the Appen- 
dix. t One thing, however, will surprise the reader, — 
that he left only his " second best bed ” to his wife. 
How is this ? Had he already provided for her ? If 
so, he would surely have alluded to the fact ; and if he 
had left her the interest of a specific sum, or the rent 
of some me8su|ge, there w^d, we think, have been a 
stipulation for the reversiffi of the property to his 
children aft^ir her decease. The probability is, that he 
left her nothing. Whether she had given him reason 
for dissatisfaction, or whether his affections were w- 
tranged from her, cannot now be ascertained, f 


• William Shakespear = Anne Hathaway. 


Eliaabeth =: John Ifall. Judith = Thomas Quiney. 
Sir John Barnard = Elizabeth == Thomas Nash, 
no issuc.^iM *10 issue. 


12 3 

Shaitespear, Richard, Tliomas, 

b. 1616, Ob. 1617. b. 1616, ob. 1639. € b. 1619, ob. 163a 

f See Appendix B. ^ 

I Mrs. Shakespear, widow, w«$ buried at Stratford in 1623. 
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Of Shakespear 8 m&ral character^ we know little. It 
nki$ht deserve all the praises bestowed upon it by modem 
writers; but there is greater probability in supposing 
tltat it was not wholly untainted by the vioas of the 
period. On his honesty^ or his justice, jio censure has 
been past even by tradition ; but tradition does say 
that he was not avers||^ to the bottle^ or to j^lbsttits stiU 
more criminal. And we have more than tradition for 
the assertion. Among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum^ a diary was some years ago discovered 
taining an anecdote of Shakespear by a contemporary. 
Its purport is^ that a lady having made tn assigifittion 
with Burbage^ the peribrmer of Richard 111.^ desired 
him to come in that^ character to her in the course of 
the night. Shakespear^ hearing the assignation^ went 
before Burbage^ and was admitted. Soon afterwards 
Burbage came^ and announced himself as Richard 111.; 
but Shakespear returned for answer, that William the 
Conqueror was before Richard III. t We do not vouch 
for the truth of this anecdote ; still we cannot see on 
what principle it can be set aside. There are some 
circumstances, too, which confirm it It is related on 
the authority of a Mr. T^ley, and this Tooley ^ was 
certainly* the apprentice of^urbage. Again, Burbage 
was the original Richard 111., which had been product 
long before the anecdote was written ; it had been 
printed in 15.97, and acted, perhaps, many times before 
that year. 

But is there nothing in the works of this celebrated 
man to justify the suspicion of immorality ? 

Whoever has looked into the original editions of his 
dramas, will be disgusted igith the obscenity of his 


• Collier’s Annals of the Stage, vol. i. 

f ** March 13. 1601 Upon a time when BnSitf (ji played Richard III . 
there was a citizen grew so far iti liking with him, that before she went 
from the play, she appointedihini to come that night unto her, by the name 
of Richard the Third. Shakespear, overhearing their conclusion, went 
before, and was entcrtainefl ere Ilurbidge came. Then message being brought 
that Richard III. was at tj||e door, Shakesiiear caused answer to be made*, 
that William the Conqueror was before Richard III. — Siiakespear’s name 
was [VMfim — Mr. Tooley ” The viirlter of the diary ii unknown j but he 
appears, says Mr. Collier, to have been a barrister. 

H 2 
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alludoRS. They absolutely teem with the grossest im- 
purities^ — more gross by far than can be found in any 
contemporary dramatist. Whalley, indeed, speaks of 
his remarkable modesty;'' but, as a modem critic 
observes*, we^shall be at a loss to discover it, ‘‘ His 
offensive metaphors and allusions,” says another f, ^^are 
undoubtedly more frequent than, those of all his pre- 
decessors or contemporaries.” We may add, that his 
allusions in other respects are in the highest degree 
censurable. As a late admirable writer J has said of 
him, he is, in truth, the Coryphseus of profanation. 
Texts of Scripture are adduced by him with the most 
wanton levity ; and, like his own Hal, he has led to 
damnable iteration.*^ As Ben ^lonson, so we hope 
Shakespear, repented of his profaneness ; though as- 
suredly, in the latter case, no record of repentance is to 
be found oi^earth. 

But his sonnets have been supposed, and perhaps 
with justice, to be the best mirror of his sentiments, 
his feelings, his character. On this subject much in- 
genuity has been expended, — and, in our opinion, vainly 
expended. We cannot adapt any one of those produc- 
tions to the known circum^nces of his life. Yet from 
the earnestness^, the fervoW, the perseverance of the 
writer in addressing some unknown, frail beauty, there 
can, we think, be little doubt that he maintained a 
vicious connection with her. The progress of his pas- 
sion, from its first guilty opening to its still more guilty 
fruition, seems to be portrayed in colours distinguished 
alike for their fidelity and licentiousness. Then there 
are reproaches fo’* her infidelity ‘towards hirmelf, with, 
however, some strange excuses for her ; — 

“ Those pretty wrongs that liberty comihits 
When I ani aijnetiine absent from thy heart, 

Thy beauty andthy years full well befits 
For still temptation follows whefc thou art. 

• Giffbrd’s l^ife of Ben Jonson. , 

f Steevens. Strange that Warburton should be as ignorant as Whaller, 
of the obscene character of our p^t’s gramas. 

, I Giffbrd's Ben Jonson, voL i. 
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Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won ; 

Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assail'd ; 

And when a woman woos, what woman's son 
Will surely leave her till she have prevail’d ? ^ 

Ah me 1 but yet thou mightst, my sweet, forbear. 

And chide thy beauty and thy straying yduth. 

Who lead thee in thy riot ever there 

Where thou art forced to break a two-fold truth : 

JferSj by thy beauty tempting me to thee. 

Thine, by thy beauty being &lse to me.” 

This appears to be sufficiently explicit ; nor is there 
much reason in supposing that such language wm ever 
addressed to airy nothing.** 

In these sonnets^ however, all is not licentious, — at 
least, so far as the mere language is concerned ; and 
when we read such stanzas as the following, we can 
only regret that they were not addressed hjr a different 
man to a different person : — " 

“ That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, a few do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou secst the twi^ht of such day 
As after sun-set fadeth iiirthe west, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self that seals up all the rest. 

In me thou seest the glowing of such fire. 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 

This thou perceivest, which makes thy love more 
strong, • 

To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

9 

“ No longer mOurn for me, when I am dead, 

Than you shall hear the surly, siij j^ nabell , 

Give warning to the world that 1 am fled 
From this vile wJHd, with vilest worms to dwell. 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that «rrit it ; for I love you so 
That 1 in your sweet th^)ug1^ would be forgot. 

If thinking on me then shouia make you woe. 

i» 3 
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Oh if (I gay) you look upon this verse 
When I, perhaps, compounded am with clay. 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse. 

But Jet your love even with my life decay.” 

It is impossible to read these effusions of Shakespear’s 
genius without melancholy feelings. His principles, 
alas ! were not equal to his intellectual gifts. Verses 
such as 'these — and we could quote many stronger — 
could not, we repeat, be addressed to an ‘^airy notliing:*' 
they were addressed to flesh and blood. There is, in- 
deed, reason ^to suspect that the wife and children of 
the poet were never allowed to reside with, perhaps not 
even to visit, him in London. This is confirmed by 
more than one circumstance. Apiong the most cor- 
roborative is the one, that after 1 584 we read of no more 
children borne to him by his lawful wife. IIow ac- 
count for tlya except on the hypothesis of a separation ? 
In little more than two years, viz. from 1582 to the 
close of 1584, she bore him three children ; yet after 
the birth of Judith we hear of no more. Had there 
been any more, their names would appear in the register 
either of Stratford or of some other church : had there 
been more, we should assui^dly have heard of them, or 
seen some mention of them in his will. Tliis fact alone 
will, we submit, justify the inference that Shakespear’s 
wife did not reside in London ; that she remained at Strat- 
ford, while he pursuetl his dramatic avocations in a city at 
no period much distinguished for the moral virtues, and 
then more corrupt perhaps than at any other time. 

So much for the life, so mucli for the moral character 
of Shakespear. In coriformit)^ with the established 
practice, it may be right say something of his intel- 
lectual. The subject has little novelty to recommend 
it ; and Tve shallnl{^s compendious as possible. 

The learning of Shakespear is a subject that has 
occupied a hundred ingenious pens. At the first view, 
it might seem impossible that one^ whose father’s cir- 
cumstances were so straitened, who married at so early 
an age, and who embraAd a profession above aU others 
favourable to dissipation, should have the means of col- 
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lecting much store of knowledge. Yet many writers, 
ignorant of the sources whence the plots of his dramas 
were derived, have stoutly contended for his erudition. 
Even Pope will not allow him to want learning : — 

“ But as to his want of learning^ it may b * necessary to say 
something more ; there is certainly a vast difference between 
learning and languages. How far he was ignorant of the 
latter, 1 cannot determine; but it is plain he had much 
reading at least, if they will not call it learning. Nor is 
it any great matter, if a man has knowledge, whether he 
has it from one language or from ahother. Notliing is 
more evident than that he had a taste of natural philosophy, 
mechaiiicks, ancient and modern history, poetical learning, 
and mythology *. we find him very knowing in the customs, 
rites, and manners o^ antiquity. In Coriolanus and Julius 
Caesar, not only the spirit, but manners, of the Romans 
are exactly drawn ; and still a nicer distinction is shown 
between tlie manners of Romans itv the lime of the 
former, and of the latter. His reading in tMb ancient his- 
torians is no less conspicuous, in many references to parti- 
cular passages : and the speeches copied from Plutarch in 
Coriolanus may, I think, as well be made an instance of 
his learning, as those copied from Cicero in Catiline of Ben 
Jonson’s. The manners of other nations in general, the 
Egyptians, Venetians, French, See., are drawn with equal 
propriety. WJiatever object uf nature, or branch of science, 
he either speaks of or describes, it is always with competent, 
if not exteirsive knowledge : his descriptions are still exact ; 
all his metapliors appropriated, and remarkably drawn from 
the true nature and inherent qualities of each subject. When 
he treats of ethick or politick, we may constantly observe a 
wonderful justness of distinction, as well as extent of compre- 
hension. No one is more a master of the poetical story, or 
lias more frequent allusions to the various parts of it : Mr. 
Waller (who has been t;elebrated for this last particular) has 
not shown more learning this Avay than Shakspeare. We have 
translations from Ovid publisfTcd in his name, among those 
poems which pass for his, and for some of which we have un- 
doubted authority (being published Uv hjmself, aqd dedicated 
to his noble patron the earl of Southampton) ; he appears 
also to have been coftversant in Plautus, from whom he has. 
taken the plot of one of his plays : he follows the Creek 
authors, and particularly Dares Phrygius, in another (although 
I will not pretend to say ip wi^t language he read them). 
The modern Italian writers of noveh he was manifestly ac- 
u 4 
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quainted with ; and we may conclude him to be no less con^ 
verdant with the ancients of his own country, from the use he 
has.4xi^e of Chaqcer in Troilus and Cressida, and in the Two 
Noble^Kinsmen, i^ th’at*play be his, as there goes a tradition 
it was (aifd indeed it, has little resemblance of Fletcher, and 
more of our autkior tbah some of those which have been re- 
ceived as genuine*).** 

All this show’s what we did not expect to find in Pope, 
— an almost entire ignorance of our early literature. Of 
the manners of antiquity, Shakespear knew only what he 
learned from Plutatch through the medium of sir Thomas 
North’s translf>tion.* The translations from Ovid were 
the work of Thomas Heywood. Of Plautus he knew 
nothing except what he had learned from a translation 
of Menoechmi, published soon after the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and serving, we arc told, as the 
foundation of his Comedy oj^ Emors. More probably, 
however, this comedy was immediately founded on an- 
other, The Ilifitory^nf Error, perfonned as early as 
1,576. Lastly, omitting all mention of Dares IMiry- 
gius, of whom he had probably never heard, though he 
knew The Troy JBoke of Lydgate, he was acquainted 
with the Italian novelists no farther than could be 
afforded by the Palace of Plftaifure,m— a work published 
before he was born, and containing many tales from 
Boccaccio and other writers. Aftt'I all, the question as 
to Shakespear's learning ought to be settled by the 
authority of Ben Jon son, — a judge, if there ever 
was one. The passage, however, is not always qnotfed 
right : “ lie has email Latin and less Greek,” appears 
to be less correct than ^^IIc has small Latin and 
no Greek.” To readers, however, who will obstinately 
reject this authority, we ^recommend the celebrated 
essay of Dr. Farmer, — an essay which, in the estima- 
tion of ev^ry reasonfSle man, has set the controversy at 
.rest. It must render superfluous all that we could say.t 
If Shakespear had little of what the world calls 

€ 

* 1679. Yet thi* was only a translation of a translation : it was itnnie- 
diately den«red, not from the Greek, biA from the French of Amyot. 

t See Appendix C. 
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learning, he had less of invention, so far as regards the 
fables of his plays. For every one of them he ^was^ 
in some degree, indebted to a preced^g piecjj* will 
briefly advert to them ; and, thaf #e .may n<^have to 
travel again over the same ground, w^^>wal^add some ob- 
servations of a more critical nature. 1. The Two Gentle^ 
men of Verona (a very poor drama) indebted for 
many of its incidents to two works — the Arcadia of 
Sydney, and the Diana of Montemayor,* By some 
commentators, however, this drama has been held not 
to be authentic — to be unworthy of Shakespear’s 
genius. It certainly would be no great ifonour tD any 
writer ; though, as Johnson observes, it has some lines 
and passages which, singly considered, are eminently 
beautiful.” It has some also, we think, which Shake- 
spear only could have written ; and for this reason we 
will not be so rash as to d«ny him the paternity. If, 
as was probably the case, it was on|^ Of his earliest pro- 
ductions, we may account for its comparative want of 
merit, without so arbitrary an hypothesis. Great as was 
his genius, we cannot, surely, imagine that it was not 
capable of improvement. His mind was as progressive 
as that of others ; and, like others, he doubtless smiled, in 
mature age, at the e^ays of* his youth. Yet we should 
by no means contend^ that he wrote the whole, or even 
the greater part, of this drama. During the earlier 
years of his professional career, he rather impioved the 
inventions of others, than invented himself. It was 
easier for him to remodel old pieces, than to write new 
ones. Hence the reproach of Greene that he was 
beautified by the feafliers of others.. Whether this be 
one of the dramas thus imj]®)ved, we can never know. 

2. The Comedy of Errors, as we have before ob- 
served, was somewhat indebted to ijie Meneechmi of 
Plautus, which had been translate? sonje years before 
Shakespear left StraflEbrd. Yet, whether he (if he were 
the author) was immediately indebted to it, or to a 

• A trangtation of at least part of this work was known during the last 
decade of the sixteenth century, f 

t See before, page 33. 
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comedy founded on it, entided The Hietory of Error, 
and j^rfbrmed before queen Elizabeth in 1576^ is 
doilb^EbL « The latter hypothesis is the more proltoble ; 
for thoiigh there is BOtne, there is much less, lesem. 
Idance betweqp this comedy and the published imitation 
of the Mencschmi than we might have expected to find.* 
Still this drama^ however superior it might be to the 
piece on which it was founded^ is among the lowest of 
the compositions attributed to him> and probably for 
the same reason ^ we have assigned for the preceding^ 

— that it was one of his earliest. It is more unwor- 
thy of his genius than even The Two Gentlemen of 
Ferona. If internal evidence is to decide the question^ 
it cannot be Shakespear’s : at lerst, he did no more 
than slightly retouch it, — probably at tlie request of 
the manager. 

3. Lovee jCabour Lost is b^ieved to be one of the 
earliest of Shakespejir's productions ; it is certainly one 
of his second rate. It has many imperfect metres, 
many rhyming verses, little vigour in the dialogue, but 
some little discrimination in the characters. Probably 
the foundation of the piece was not his. We read, 
indeed, of an old play of polofernee, acted before the 
princess Elizabeth as early as and on this, we 

have little doubt, the comedy before us was based. In 
fact there is no one drama of our author prior to l600, 

— perhaps not one#fter that year, — that was not de- 
rived from some other play. There is, however, a wide 
dilFerencc in the amount of obligation. During the 
earlier years of his dramatic career, he did little more 
than alter a piece that had become obsolete ; in the 
later period, he omitted,. 'Enlarged, corrected, and fre- 
quently retained the plot only, — that, too, being greatly 
modified jo meekbigjown views of improvement. 

In these alterations, however, he did not always ex- 
hibited judgment, except in what regarded stage effect, 

c 

* Old Playg, on which Shalce8)>car founded his Measure for Measure 

— Comedy of Errors — Taming the SkTew — King John — K. Henry IV. 
and K. Henry V. — King Lear.'* 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1779. 
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of which he was a consummate master. With all his 
genius, he was studious of popular applause. 

4. The Merchant of Venice^ one of -the earliest 
dramas which we can certainly declare to be Shake- 
spear’s^ was derived partly from the Pecomne of Giovanni 
Fiorentino ; partly from the Gesta Romanorum^ an old 
English ballad^ and M|rlowe*s Jew of Malta, The 
cj^ef of its incidents, — the forfeit of the pound of 
flesh to the Jew, — appears to have been known in 
every country. It certainly travelled into Europe from 
the East ; for the Arabians have a story jery much like 
it. Probably, however, Shakespear was not flnme- 
diately indebted for his fable to any of the sources we 
have mentioned, biit to some play then existing in our 
language. This conjecture is supported by the fact 
that in Gosson's School of Abuse, published as early as 
1579 j there is a distinct allusion to a play containing 
some of the characteristic incidents in this Merchant of 
Venice. Monstrously improbable as is the incident in 
question, this drama will always be read with pleasure. 
We do not, however, think that the Jew of Shakespear 
is more energetically drawn than the Jew of Marlowe.* 
As a work of art, however, the former is immeasurably 
superior to the latter, especially in the comic scenes, 
for which Marlowe had no talent, 

5. A Midsummer Niyhfs Dream, one of the mqst 
poetical of Shakespear’s dramas. |||ow vividly he brings 
before us the popular belief in the existence of other 
beings than men in this our earthly dwelling ! The 
fable is not now, inr^iEjed, considered his. Mr. Tyrrwhit 
supposes one part of it (the quar#els lietween Oberon 
and Titan ia) to be taken frem the Pluto and Proserpina 
of Chaucer. We do not think so ; nor do we conceive 
that Greene's James the Fourth^ though puch more 
kindred to this driyna, was the original : both derived 
their materials from some common source. Whether 
that source can p^er be discovered, we know not ; but 

• Sot before, p. 57. 
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until it be, Greene may have the credit of affording the 
hint to his immortal successor. 

But what is this, compared with the execution of that 
splendid ^rama ? Ages may pass away before we can 
hope to see qipe like it. Nothing that has since ap^ 
peared approximates to it, except the Manfred of Byron. 

6. The Taming of a Shrew i& chiefly founded on an 
older comedy of that name, inserted in the Six Old 
Plays, to which we have before alluded. But thou^ 
there is some humour in the older piece, it is immea- 
surali^y inferior to the later drama, 'i'o show the jus- 
tice of this Opinion, let us select two or three parallel 
scenes. 

From the Old Piny. 

“ Enter a Tapstery heating out of Jiis dnores Slik drunken. 

** You whoreson drunken slave, you liad best be gone, 

And empty your drunken panch somewhere else, 

For in this house thou shalt not rest to night. [Exit Tapster. 

“ Size. Tilly vally, by crisee 'J'apster 11c fese you anone, 
Fills the tother pot, and all ’s paid for ' looke you, 

I doe drinke it of mine owne instigation, | Omne bene, 

Heere He lie awhile ; why Tapster I say, 

Fill 's a fresli cusheii lieere, 

Heigh ho, heere ’s good warme Wing. [ He faVs asleepe. 

“ Enter a Nobleman and his Men from hunting. 

“ JAtrd. Now that the glooiiiy shadow of the night. 
Longing to view Orion s drisling lookers 
Lcapes from th’ antarti^e world unto the skie. 

And dims the welkin with her pitchie l)reath, 

And darkesome night oresliadcs the cristall heavens, 

Heere breakc we off our hunting for to night. 

Couple upxie the hounds and let us hW us home, 

And bid the huntsman .see them meated well, 

For they have all deserv’d it i^bll to daie. 

But soft, what sleepie fellow is this lies heere ? 

Or is he dead, see of\c what doocth lacke ? 

“ Serv, My lord, ’t Is nothing but a drunken sleepe,* 

His head is too heavie for his bodic, 

"And he hatli drunk c so much that ho can go no furder. 

** Lcfrd, Fie, how the slavish villaine s^nkes of drinke. 

Ho, sirha arise. What so sound asleepe ? 

Goe take him up, and bearc him to my house, 
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And beare him easily for feare he wake, 

And in my fairesfkjhamber make a fire, 

And set a sumptuous banquet on the boord, 

And put ray richest garments on his backe. 

Then set him at the table in a chaire : 

When that is done, against he shall awake, 

Let heavenly inusiokc play about him still, 

Go two of you away, and beare him hence. 

And then lie tell you what^ have devisde, 

Buit see in any ease you wake him not. \^Exeunt two with Slie. 
Now take my clokc, and give me one of yours, 

All fellowes now, and see you take me so : 

For we will waite upon this drunker man, 

To sec his countenance when he doth awake, 

And find bimselfe clothed in such attire, 

With heavenly rausicke sounding in his eares. 

And such a banquet sA oefore his eyes, 

The fellow sure will t.hinke ^ is in heaven. 

But we will about him when he wakes. 

And sec you call him Lord at every word, 

And offer thou him r.is horse to ride abroad, 

And thou his hawkes and houndes to hunt the deere, 

And I will aske what sutes he meanes to weare. 

And w'lial so ere lie saitJi, see you doo not laugh, 

But still persuade him that he is a lord* 

F rom Shakei^pear. • 

Enter Hostess d Sni. 

“ SJi/. 1 ’ll phecse you, in faith. 

“ Host. A pair of slocks, you rogue I 
“ iS'/y. Y’arc a baggage ; the Slies are no rogues. Look fti 
the chronicles, w'c came in with Richard Conqueror, niere- 
fore, paucas pallahris; let the world slide ; Sessa ! 

“ Host. You will not pay for the glasses you have burst ? 

“ Sly. No, not a denier ; Go by S. Jeronimy ; — Go to thy 
cold bed, and warm theft. , 

“ Host. I know my remedy, 1 must go fetch the third- 
borough. [^Exit. 

** Sly. Third, or fourth, or fifth borough, 1 ’ll answer him 
bylaw; 1*11 not biulge an inch, boy; let him, come, and 
kindly [Lies down on the yround, and falls asleep. 

“ Wild Homs. Enter a Lord from huntingt with Huntsman and 
^ Servants. 

“ Lord. Huntsman, I cha^e thee, tender well my hounds * 
Brach Merriman, — the poor cur b emboss’d, 
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And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth*d bmch. 

Saw’st thou not, boy, how Silver made it g«od 
At the hedge corner, in the coldest fiiult ? 

1 would not lose that dog for twenty pound. 

“ 1 Hun. Why, Belman is as good as he, my lord ; 

He died upon ut the merest loss. 

And twice to-day picked out the dullest scent : 

Trust me, 1 take him for the better dog. 

** Lord. Thou art a fool ; if Echo were as fleet, 

1 would esteem him worth a dozen such. 

But sup them well, and look unto them all j 
To-morrow I intend to hunt again. 

** 1 Hun. I will, my lord. 

“ Lord. Whli ’s here ? one dead or drunk ? See, doth he 
breathe ? 

“ 2 Hun. He breathes, my lord : Were he not warm’d with 
ale, * 

This were a bed but cold to sleep so soundly. 

“ Lord. O monstrous beast ! how like a swine he lies 1 
Grim death, how foul and loathsome is thine image ! 

Sirs, I will practise on this drunken man. — 

What think you, if he were convey’d to bed, 

Wrapp’d in sweet clothes, rings put upon his fingers, 

A most delicious banquet by his bed, 

And brave attendants near him when he wakes, 

Would not the beggar then forget himself ? 

“ 1 Hun. Believe me, lord, 1 think he cannot choose. 

“ 2 Hun. It would seem strange unto him when he wak’d. 
“ Jjord. Even as a flattering dream or worthless fancy. 
Then take him up, and manage well the jest : — 

Carry him gently to my fairest chamber, 

And hang it round with all my wanton pictures : 

Balm his foul head witVi wann distilled waters, 

And burn sweet wood to make the lodging sweet ; 

Procure me musick ready when he wakes, 

To make a dulcet and a heavenly sound ; 

And if he chance to speak, be ready straight, 

And, with a low submissive rgyerence. 

Say, — What is it your honour will command ? 

Let one attend him with a silver bason, 

Full of rose-water, liniBbestrcw'd with flowers ; 

Another bear the ewer, the third a diaper. 

And say, — Will ’t please your lordship cool your hands? 
Some one be ready with a costly suit, 

And ask him what apparel he will wear f 
Another tell him of his hounds i.nd horse, 
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And that his lad^r mournt at bis disaasa ; 

Persuade him, tha^he hath been lunatiek ; 

And, when he says he is — , say, that he dreams, 

For he is nothing but a mighty lord. 

This do, and do it kindly, gentle sirs ; * 

It will be pastime passing excellc^, « 

If it be husbanded with modesty.'** 

The behaviour of the tinker^ on his being suddenly 
awaked by the inusic> is thus described : — 

In the Old Plujf* 

** Enter the Lord and his Men* • ^ 

“ Lord. How now, what is all things readie ? 

“ One. Yea my lord. 

<< /.ord. Then sound Mie musicke and He wake him strait, 
And sec you doc as earst I gave in charge. 

My lord, niy lord, he sleeps soundly, my lord. 

<< Slie. Tapster, gives a little sm^ ale : Heigh ho. 

Lord, Heere ’s wine, my lord, the purest of the grape. 

“ Slie. For which lord ? 

“ Lord. For your honor, my lord. 

“ Slie. Who I, am T a lord? Jesus! what fine apparell have 
I got ? 

“ Lord. More richer fer your honour hath to weare, 

And if it please you I will fhtch tiiem straight. 

** WiL And if your honour please to ride abroad. 

He fetch your lustie stecdos more swift of pace 
Then winged Pegasus in all his pride, 

That ran so swiftlie over Persian plaines. 

“ Tofn. And if your honour please to hunt the deere, * 
Your hounds stand readie cuppled at tlie doore. 

Who in running will oretakc the row, 

And make the long breathde tygre broken winded. 

Slie. By the masse I thinke I am a lord indeed, 

Whats thy name ? .§ 

“ Lord. Simon and if it please,^our honour. 

Slie. Sim, that as much to say Simian or Simon, 

Put forth thy band and fill the pot. 

Give me thy hand, Sim ; am I a lord ? » 

“ Lord. 1 my gracious lord, and your lovely ladie 
Long time bath mourned for your absence heere. * 

And now with joy behold where she dootb come 
To gratulate your hoAour’s safe returne. 
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Enter the Boy in Wimeme attire, 

** SUe, SiiHj is this she ? 

“ Xord. I my lord. 

Slie^ Masse tis a pretty weneh, whats her name? 

** Boy. Oh that my lovelie lord would once rouchsale 
To looke on nite and leave these hrantike fits, 

Or were 1 now but faalfe so eloquent,. 

^ To paint, in words what He performe in deedes, 

I know your honour then would pittie me. 

<< Slie. Harke you mistresse, will you eate a peeoe of bread ? 
Come sit downc on my knee, Sim drinke to hir Sim, 

Far she and 1 will go to bed anon. 

“ Lord. May it please you, your honors plaiers be come 
To offer your honour a plaie. 

“ Slie. A plaie Sim, O brave, “be they my plaiers ? 

Lord, I my lord. 

<< SHe. Is there not a foole in the plaie ? 

“ Lord. Yes my lord. 

« Slie. When will they plaie Sim 9 

“ Lord. Even when it please your honor, they be readie. 

Boy, My lord, He go bid them begin their plaie. 

“ Slie. Doo, but looke that you come againc. 

Boy. 1 warrant you my lord, 1 will not leave you thus. 

[Exit Boy. 

Site. Come Sim, where be the plaiers ? Sim stand by nuj, 
And weele flowt the plaiers out of their coates.” 

Compare this scene, which is certainly not witliout 
merit, with the more graphic as well as more humor- 
ous one in 

• Sh&kespear, 

“ A Bedchamber in the Lord’s House. 

“ Sly is discoveral in a rich night-gown, with Attendants ; some 

with apparel, others with bason, ewer, and other appurtenances. 

Enter lA>rd, dressed like a servant . « 

“ Sly. For God’si*sake, a pot of small ale. 

“ 1 Serv. Will ’t please y»ir lordship drink a cup of sack ? 

“ 2 Serv. Will ’t please your honour taste of thj^se conserves ? 

“ 3 Serv. What^raiment will your honour wear to-day ? 

“ Sly. t am ChristOpliero Sly ; call not me — honour, nor 
lordship : I never drank sack in my l^fe ; and if you give me 
any conserves, give me conserves of beef : Ne’er ask me what 
rament I ’ll wear ; for I have no more ^doublets than backs, 
no more stockings than legs, nor no more shoes than feet ; 
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nay, sometimes, more feet than shoes, or such shoes as my toes 
look through the^ overleather. 

“ IjQtd. Heaven cease this idle humour in your honour ! 

O, that a mighty man, of such descent, ^ 

Of such possessions, and so high esteem. 

Should be infused vith so fhul a spirit ! * 

“ Sly. What, would you make me mad ? Am not I Chris- 
topher Sly, old Sly’s son of Burton-heath ; by birth a pedler,, 
by education a card-maker, by transmutation a bear-he^, and 
now by present profession a tinker ? Ask Marian Hacket, 
the fat alewife of Wincot, if she know me not : if say 1 
am not fourteen pence on the score for sheer ale, score me^nip 
for the lyingest knave in Christendom. Wha^ 1 am not b^ 

straught : Here 's f 

“ I Sarv. O, this it is thsft makes your lady mourn. 

“ 2 Serv. O, this it is that makes your servants droop. 

“ Lord. Hence corned it that your kindred shun your house. 
As beaten hence by your strange lunacy. 

O, noble lord, bethink thee of thy birth , 

Call home thy ancient thoughts from' banishment. 

And banish hence these abject lowly dreams : 

Look how thy servants do attend on thee, 

Each in his office ready at thy beck. 

Will ’t thou have musick ? hark I Apollo plays, [AfastcA. 
And twenty caged nightingales do sing ; 

Or wilt thou sleep ? we ’ll have thee to a couch. 

Softer and sweeter than the lustful bed 
On purpose trimm’d up for Semiramis. 

Say, thou wilt walk ; we will bestrew the ground : 

Or wilt thou ride ? thy horses shall be trapp'd, 

Tlicir harness studded all with gold and pearl. , 

Dost thou love hawking ? thou hast hawks will soar 
Above the morning lark : Or thou wilt hunt? 

Thy hounds shall make the welkin answer them, 

And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth. 

“ 1 Serv. Say, thou wil| course ; thy grey hounds are as swift 
As breathed stags, ay, fleeter than the roef 

2 Serv. Dost thou lov<ii pii^ures? we will fetch theo 
straight 

Adonis, painted by a running brook : ^ 

And Cytherea all in sedges hid ; • 

Which seem to move ar|^l wanton with her breath. 

Even as the waving sedges play wdth wind. 

“ Lord. We ’ll show thee To, as she was a maid ; 

And how she was bellied and surpris'd, 

As lively painted as the deed was done. 

“ 3 Serv. Or Daphne, roaming through a thorny wood ; 

1 
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fioratoliiiig lier kgs that i>ne shall swear she bleeds ; 

And at that sight tdiall sad Apollo weep* 

Bo workxnanly the blood and tears are drawn. 

** Zord Thou art a lord, and nothing but a lord : 

Thou hast a lady far morje beautiful 
Than any womln in this waning age. 

** 1 Serv* And, till the tears that she hath shed for thee, 
Like envious floods, o'er-ran her lovely face. 

She was the fairest creature in the world ; 

And yet she is inferior to none. 

** Sly. Am I a lord ? and have I such a lady ? 

Or do I dream ? or have 1 dream'd till n6w ? 

I do not slee ]]4 1 see, I bear, 1 speak ; 

I smell sweet savours, and 1 feel soft things : — 

Upon my life, 1 am a lord indeed ; 

And not a tinker, nor Christophero Sly. — 

Well, bring our lady hither to our sight ; 

And once again, a pot o' the smallest ale. 

“ 2 Serv. Will ’t please your mightiness to wash your hands ? 

[ ServantH •present an ewer^ basoUf and napkin. 

O, how we joy to sec your wit restor'd ! 

O, that once more you knew but wliat you are are ! 

These fifteen years you have been in a dream ; 

Or, when you wakM, so wak’d as if you slept. 

** Sly. These fifteen years ! by my fay, a goodly nap. 

But did I never speak of all that time ? 

** 1 Serv. O, yes, my lord ; hut very idle words : — 

For though you lay here in this goodly chamber, 

Ifet would you say, yewere beaten out of door ; 

And rail upon the hostess of the house ; 

And say, you would present her at the leet, 

Because she brought stone jugs and no seal'd quart.s : 
Sometimes you would call out for Cicely Hacket. 

“ Sly. Ay, the woman’s maid of the house. 

*• 3 Serv. Why, .nr, you know no house, nor no such maid ; 
Nor no such men, as you have reckon’d up, — 

As Stephen Sly, anti old John Naps of Greece, 

And Peter Turf, and Henryi Fimpeniell ; 

And twenty more such names and men as thes^ 

Which never werf», nor no man ever saw. 

** Sfy. Now, Lord be thanked for my good amends 1 
«« j4tl. Amen. „ 

** Sly, 1 thank thee ; thou shalt not lose by it. 

“ Enter the Page, as a lady^ wth Attendants. 

** Page. How fares my noble lord ? 

SHy. Marry, 1 fare well ; for here is cheer enough. 

Where is my wife ? ^ 
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“ Pagt, Hercy noble lord : What ig thy will with her ? ^ 

** Sly Are you my wife, and will not call me — husband^ 
My men should call me-»*lord; [ am your good^man. 

** Page. My husband and my lord, my lord and hasband ; 

1 am your wife in all obedience. 

“ Sly. I know it well : — What must I call lier ? 

** Lord. Madam. « 

** Sly. AVce madam, or Joan madam ? 

** Lord. Madam, and nothing else ; so lords call ladies. 

Sly. Madam wife, they say that I have drcam*d and slept 
Above some fifteen year and more. 

** Page. Ay, and Ihe time seems thirty unto me ; 

Being all tliis time abandon’d from your bed. » ^ 

** Sly. ’Tis much ; — Servants, leave me and her alOlie. — 
Madam, undress you, and come now to bed. 

“ Page. Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you. 

To pardon me yet for a night or two ; 

Or, if not so, until the sun be set ; 

For your physicians have expressly charg’d, 

In peril to incur ypur former malady, 

That I should yet absent me from your bed : 

1 hope this reason stands for my excuse. 

“ Sly. Ay, it stands so, that I may hardly tarry so long. But 
I would he loath to fall into my dreams again ; I will there- 
fore tarry, in despite of tlie flesh and the blood. 

** Enter a Servant. 

‘‘ Serv. Your honour’s players, hearing your amendment. 
Arc come to play a pleasant comedy, 

For so your doctors hold it very meet; 

Seeing too much sadness hath congeal’d your blood* • 

And melancholy is the nurse of frenzy. 

Therefore, they thought it good you hear a play. 

And frame your iniud to mirth and merriment, 

Which bars a thousand harms, and lengthens life. 

“ Shj, Marry I will v l^t them play it : Is not a commonty a 
Christmas gambol, or a tumbling trick ? * 

“ Page. No, my good lord ; if,^s more pleasing stuff. 

“jSVy. What, household stuff? 

“ Page. It is a kind of history. ^ 

“ Sly. Well, we’ll see ’t : Come, madam wife, sit By ray side, 
and let the world slip we shall ne'er be younger. 

[ Tliey »it down." 

7. Romeo and Juliet has entirely an Italian found- 
ation. The stdry was fiift related, we believe, by a 
novelist of Vicenza, as early as 1 535 ; certainly it 

I ^ 
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^pned the subject of a novel of Bandello^ printed ih 
1S54«. Bristeau, a French novelist^ soon gave it a 
French form ; and Arthur Brooke, in 1562, transfen^ . 
it into ftnglish verse. Painter also, in the Pakioe tf 
PleasurCy tool his story, Rhomeo ahd JulietUtf from 
the French, and not^ from the Italian novel. Shakes* 
pear followed Brooke, but admitted some things from 
Painter. If this were the proper place for such a dis- 
play, it would not be difficult to show where the novel- 
ist of Vicenza (Luigi da Porto) and^Bandello derived 
their materials for a story which is nearly European ; 
but this must be left to the historian of general fiction. 
The genius of Shakespear cannot suffer from the fact 
that he borrowed the foundation oir all his plots. What 
others left unfinished, he perfected : he turned the dross 
of others into fine gold. Thus it is in regard to The 
Taming of a Shrew : thus it is in regard to every other 
drama which he undertook to improve. 

8.* Aff You Like in so far as the plot is con- 
cerned, has no more claim to originality than any of 
the preceding ; it is founded on a novel of Thomas 
Lodge, entitled Rosalind. Shakespear/’ says Malone, 
has followed Lodge’s novel more exactly than is his 
gvjneral custom when he is indebted to such worthless 
originals : he has sketched some of its principal cha- 
racters, and borrowed a few expressions from it.’* To 
those characters he has added three, — Jaques, the 
Clown, and Audrey. The fable, says Johnson, is wild 
and pleasing.” Part of this piece must, consequently, 
be conceded to Lo<lge ; but the^dialogue, the wit, the 
animation, the kflowledge of human nature, are the 
dramatist’s. • 

p. The plot of Much ado About Nothing has been 
generally ^ftiouglft to be derived from Ariosto. It is 
taken, however, from a novel of Belleforest, who had 
translated it from Bandello. Probably, however, the 
Genevra of Turberville may have Jiecn more immedi- 
^ately before the eye of Shakespear. At any rate, the 
atory is old enough ; it is to be found more or less ex- 
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emplified in Italian, French, German, and even English 
novelists, ^ 

10. The foundation of Hamlet is, as every scho- 
lar knows, to be found in Saxo Grammaticus? Now, 
as Saxo has neveft* been translated into English even at 
this day, no doubt was entertained that Shakespear was 
oonversant with the original Latin. The fact, however, 
is, that the whole story was translated into French by 
Belleforest as early as 1 564; and fromFrench into English 
soon afterwards, under the title Historie of Hamblet,” 
There was, however, a play founded on ^s very stoiy 
prior to Shakespear’s (as early as 1589) ; but ho^ far 
he was indebted to it, must be for ever unknown, unless 
it happen to be hereivfter discovered. 

11, 12. For The Merry Wives of Windsor, which 
tradition asserts was composed at the express command 
of queen Elizabeth, who wished to see Falstaff in love, 
Shakespear was partly indebted to a translation of the 
Pecorino, partly to another story once common ia our 
literature, and partly to Tarleton’s News out of Pur^ 
gatory» But the major part of the incidents, the whole 
of the sentiments, the wit, the humour, the comic situ- 
ations, emanate from his magic pen, — Troilus and 
Cressida, so far as regards the plot, was also Italian*: 
but in this, as in so many other instances, Shakespear 
referred to more accessible sources, — to Chaucer, an<J 
still more to Lydgate’s Poke of Troye, 

13, 14. Measure for Measure was not, as Pope 
conceived, founded on one of Cinthio’s novels, but on 
the play of Promos and Cassandra, by George Whet- 
stone. Though this is* one of tl^ worst of Shakespear's 
dramas, still, if compared w?ih that of Whetstone, it 
will appear to considerable advantage. — Othello was 
derived from one of Cinthio's novels :»but, he knew 
nothing of Italian, he was, doubtless, indebted to an 
English translation, tYiough no longer extant, or at least 
known to exist. A French translation, very free in its 
character, appearea in 1584 ; and some of the incidents 
of the story are certainly to be found in more than one* 
I 3 
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English work. This is one of the most perfect dramas 
ever devised by genius. Its beauties, as Johnson ob* 
serves, impress themselves so strongly on the attention 
of the reader, that they can draw no aid from critical 
illustration, ^he fiery openness of Othello, magnani- 
mous, artless, and credulous, boundless in his confidence, 
ardent in his affection, inflexible in his resolution, and 
obdurate in his revenge ; the cool malignity of lags, 
silent in his resentment, subtle in his designs, and 
studious at once of his interest and his vengeance ; the 
soft simplicity of Desdemona, confident of merit, and 
conscious of innocence, — her artless perseverance of her 
suit, and her slowness to suspect that she can be sus- 
pected ; are such proofs of Shake^ar’s skill in human 
nature, as, 1 think, it is vain to seek in any modem 
writer. 

1.5, ]6. The fable of Lear is chiefly drawn from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth ; yet Shakespear, more mo, 
did not so much recur to the British chronicler as to a 
play already existing on the same subject, and contained 
in the volume of Si^e Old Flays to which we have 
alluded. Some hints he might derive from Geoffrey, 
or rather from Hollinshed, and some from the 
4,rcadia and the Mirror of Magistratea,~Thit found- 
ation of Alls well that ends well is in Boccaccio ; but 
Shakespear, who knew nothing of the Italian, ran im- 
mediately to the same piece in Painter’s Palace of Plea^ 
sure : there the story is called Giletta of Narhon. 
This drama is much inferior to the preceding. It has 
less interest in every way, and less knowledge of human 
nature. • ,, * 

17» Maclteth, one the noblest productions of 
human genius, is, as every body knows, founded on 
Scottish ]^story« The main incidents of the story are 
in Hector Boece ; but of Hector Shakespear knew as 
much as he did of Hesiod : h^e Hollinshed again 
served him as a guide. It should be generally known 
that Macbeth, like our William the (Conqueror, had some 
claim to the crown. His mdther was the second daugh- 
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tiN of Maledm 11.^ while l>ancan was the son of the 
Mer, It is lemarkabte that Buchanan thought the 
suliject a ht one for the stage : Multa hie fabulose 

^uidem nostrorum affingont; sed quia thetstrie aut 
Miksiis fabulis aptiora sunt quam historise^ ea omitto.’* 
Little did the old pedagogue know how soon the most 
glorious of tragedies was to be founded on those fabu^ 
lous circumstances. 

But a question here occurs^ of more interest than 
the«^ preceding. Did Shakespear borrow any part of 
this celebrated tragedy from The Witch ? or did 
Middleton borrow from Macbeth 9 According to^Ste- 
phens, the bard of Avon was not the origind. But 
how can this be ascertained ? The Witch was not, so 
far as we know, performed ; and it was certainly not 
printed until about half a century ago. Now, aa 
Middleton commenced writing for the stage long after 
Shakespear, and survived him at least fourteen years, it 
would be more reasonable to infer that he was the bor- 
rower. That such was the fact, we have no doubt 
The reader, however, who wishes to judge for himself, 
may find abundant materials Tor the purpose in the last 
edition of Malone's Shakespear^ by Boswell.* 

18, 19, 20, Twelfth Night, so far as regards the 
serious portions, was remotely derived from Bandell<^ 
and immediately from Belleforest ; hut something was,, 
doubtless, borrowed from T/ie ffintorie of Apolomue aim 
Silla, a tale in the collection of Barnabe Riche. But 
in this, as in all other cases where Shakespear had not 
some previous drama before him, the foundation of the 
plot is all that is borrowed, and the obligation is exceed- 
ingly slight. Most of the characters, most of the plot, 
the dialogue, the comic humour, are the creation of this 
author . — Julius Ccesar is taken f-wm thp Roman 
historians and Plutarch ; hut here again an interesting 
question occurs : ^^as the earl of Stirling’s tragedy of 
that name in being when Shakespear wrote his 9 And 
if so, did the latter borrow from it ? Here, too, we shall 

♦ Vol. x\. p. 283-S93. 

1 4 
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tbe Mder an opportunity of judging for bimielf/' 
'fcy iSMYt^ng into the Appendix some extracts from 

dmtna.** — Antony and Cleopatra has the samtf^ 
fohlkdativn^ via. the clasiiic historians. Yet there trte A 
tfAgedy entitled Cleopatra^ and another called AHiow^ 
ia being when our author wrote. The former was the 
production of Daniel; the latter, of lady Pembroke. 
Her ladyship was little more than a translator of 
Gamier, whose tragedy had more celebrity than it de- 
served. To Gamier, too, Daniel was under some obhga-* 
tion ; and Sh|ike^ear to all the three. There is, how- 
ever, this remarkable difference between the last and his 
predecessors, — that, while nobody can possibly read 
their dramas, his will be read with interest so long as 
genius has any charms for men. 

21, 22, ^3, 24, Cymbeline is derived from tliree 
sources, — a novel of Boccaccio's, an English tale 
called Westward for Smelts, and Geoffrey's British 
Chronicle. This is a poor drama, and perhaps one that 
Shakespear did not compose, but merely im], roved. — 
Timon of Athens is of the same stamp. It was cer- 
tainly indebted to a formeV tragedy of the name, never 
printed, but well known in MS. The original is a 
v^ry mediocre production ; but Shakespear has much 
enlarged its sphere of interest by new characters and 
incidents chiefly taken from Painter’s Palace of Pha- 
Sure and the English translation of Plutarch. — Corio- 
lanus is derived from Plutarch's life of that hero. It is 
a noble performance. The old man’s merriment in 
Menenius, the lofty lady's dignity in Volumnia, the 
bridal modesty in • Virgilia, the patrician* and military 
haughtiness in Coriolanusji the plebeian malignity and 
tribunitian insolence in Brutus and Sicinius, make, 
says Johr\^n, a every pleasing and interesting variety. 
The dignified Roman in the best age of the republic 
was never so well drawn as in the* hero of this drama. 
— The Winters^ Talc, as we observe^ in the sketch of 
Robert Greene is entirely founded on a novel of that 

• See Appendix D. t See before, p 35. 
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wnler. It U unworthy of Shakei^em s gddua ; mi 
we' are agai# tempted to conclude^ either that this was .^ 
0 ^ of his earliest productions^ (an hypothesis, however, 
i^.aupported by dates,) or that the substance of it had 
appeared in some earlier drama. ^ 

^ 25, 26, 27 . The Tempest, one of. the most [q>lendid 
efibrts of human genius, was, doubtless, founded on some 
Ijtalian novel, though that novel has eluded the re* 
searches of the most diligent commentators. Some of 
the thoughts appear to have been taken from Gr^e*s 
Alphonsus ; and certainly the names of some among the 
characters are derived from other soured, But ^low 
insignificant the aggregate of all, compared with the 
noble work which Shakespear has left us ! There is 
more invention in this piece than in any other of 
his dramas. — King John was foundeil on a former 
play of that name — perhaps written by Rowley. It 
is printed in the collection to which we have frequently 
adverted, — the Old Flays* Probably there was 
another play of the same title, different from die one 
printed by Learcroft ; such an impression, at least, is 
fairly deducible from the notices scattered through the 
researches of our theatrical antiquaries. The found- 
ation of this, as of all the dramas on the reign of John, 
is in our old chroniclers, — About Richard II, there 
seems to be a wide field for controversy. There cer- 
tainly was a play with the same title, very distinct frorft 
Shakespear’s, and long prior to it. To it there is an 
allusion by Camden in his annals. And we know that 
one different from Shakespear s was performed in the 
year iGll, above ten ^ears after the^first edition of this 
play. Probably Shakespear ijid no more than alter the 
one already in possession of the stage. This supposi- 
tion is confirmed by internal evidence.^ Richard IL is 
decidedly inferior to some of his other historical plays ; 
and the manmr seeihs to be different. 

28. The two parts of Henry IV,^ were wArtainly 
founded on precedmg dramas. The only two, however, 
of which we have any positive notice, are, first, the old 
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play entitled The famous Viotorm qf King Jfenrg K, 
wbich appeared prior to 15B9 » — Jmbtlesff^ filir- 
nislied our author 'with many of his characters and in- 
cidents^; and, secondly, the play of Sir John Oldcastk, 
The wit^ however, could be furnished by no man : it 
has never been equalled: in the whole range of the 
drama there is nothing approaching to it. Whether 
sir John Falstaff was intended to represent sir John Old- 
castle, has been much disputed. $ There can, however, 
be no reasonable doubt that such was the fact. The 
words of Fuller are surely strong enough to set the sub- 
ject at rest. * “ Stage poets have themselves been very 
bold with, and others very sorry at, the memory of sir 
John Oldcastle, whom they have fancied a boon com- 
panion, a jovial royster, and a coward to boot. The 
best is, sir John FdstafF hath relieved the memory of 
sir John Oldcastle, and of late is substituted buffoon in 
his place.” As Oldcastle was one of the most staunch 
followers of W ycliffe, the introduction of his name gave 
great offence to those of the reformed religion ; and it 
was in conformity with this sentiment that Shakespear 
substituted that of FalstafP. Even he is thought, and 
on very plausible grounds, to have retained the former 
name in the earliest edition of this drama ; and to have 
xliade the substitution in one of the succeeding. 

29 . King Henry V. was, undoubtedly, founded on 
preceding dramas with the same title. Nash refers to 
one which, as early as 1 ^ 92 , must have been well known 
on the stage, and which had certainly been represented 
prior to 1588. What a glorious ^ing it is to have 
Henry the Fifth represented on Uhe stage, leading the 
French king prisoner, and forcing both him and the 
Dolphin to swear fealty In 1594, we find mention 
of another (if, ijdeed, it were not the same then first 
The famous Victories of Henry V,, containing 
the honourable Battle of Agincourt.*^’ Between 1596 and 
1 61 there are three more entries of a play with the 
same title, on the books of the St&tioners* Company. 
One of these was Shakespear s ; the two others were by 
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di^rent pens. In the Siw Old Plays to which we hare 
so often referred^ there is a drama with the same title^ 
probably the one to which Nash alluded. But in this^ 
as in every parallel case^ wide indeed is the diff^enoe 
between Shakespear's drama and that on jn^hich he con- 
structed it ! This play has many scenes of high 
dignity, and many of easy merriment." * It is, however, 
much inferior to either of the two parts of Henry IV. 

30. The three parts of King Henry FI, were aasur- 
^edly not the work of Shakespear, though he ietou<hed 
all of them, except perhaps the first The reasoning of 
Mr. Malone, in his dissertation on the thfee parts/ does 
not convince us that Shakespear made no addition to 
the first part. It does, however, convince us that the 
two other parts were founded on the First Part of the 
Contention of the two Houses of York and Lancaster ; 
and The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York and the 
Death of Good King Henry the Sixth. The former Of 
these old dramas was printed in 169^, the latter in 
1595: but both were represented long before; since 
tluf very titles affirm that they had been sundry times 
acted by the earl of Pembroke’s servants," We have 
before noticed the expression used by Greene in his last 
melancholy letter t, — tiger’s heart wrapt in a player's 
hide, — as manifestly taken from the First Part of the 
Contention. 

“ O tiger’s heart, wrapt in a woman’s hide ! ” * 

The probability is, that Greene and Peele — perhaps, 
too, Marlowe — had some share In the composition of one 
or oth|fr of those dran^as ; or else he could not have talked 
so confidently to the " upstart crow»beautified with our 
feathers.'’ But whoever were the authors, Shakespear 
certainly made the Jtwo dramas the foundation of the 
two latter parts of Henry VI. The* passages adduced 
from them, and fr^m the dramas as improved by our 
author, by Mr. Malone, must for ever put the matter at 
rest. X ^ 

* Dr Jobmon. , f See before, p. 33. 

I Malone s Shakespear, by Boswell, vol. xviil. 
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31^ 32. In Kin^ Richard III. Shake^ar liaa 
also prior dramas before him. Some of them are ’enn* 
mjerated in the last edition of Malone^ hy Boswell ; 
ihd a mutilated copy of one which our dramatist had 
certainly in view, is printed in the nineteentli volume of 
that lal^rious work. But he had also other dramas 
before him. We need not, however, observe that hiS 
amazing superiority wiU appear as much in the present 
as in any other instance where a comparison can be in- 
stituted. — King Henry VIII., we are told, is the only 
historical plaj of Shakspeare which had not a dramatic 
predecessor, let even it had one. Rowley, his con- 
temporary, was the author of When you see me you 
know me, or the Famous Chronicle History of King 
Henry the Eighth; and it is impossible to believe 
that this stupid production followed the other. 

Titus Andronicus and Pericles are certainly not the 
offspring of Shakespear’s genius. No ingenuity can show 
that there is the least affinity between the minds which 
produced them and that of our author. Much contro- 
versy has, indeed, been expended on it ; but, with "'no 
other guide than common sense, no man can be at a 
loss what to think of them. They would disgrace even 
the third rate dramatists of Shakespear's age. 

From the preceding observations it is evident^ that for 
all his plots Shakespear was indebted to other sources ; 
afid that sixteen of his dramas, if not more, were im- 
mediately constructed on preceding dramas. His ob- 
ligations in both respects are, no doubt, greater than we 
at present suspect. If the next half century |hould 
witness no diminution of zeal in t*he efforts of our dra- 
matic antiquaries, new disooveries will, doubtless,. ^confer 
a greater extent of obligation. Bu^ to whatever extent 
they may be. carried, the glory of Shakespear will not be 
e£^ted by them. Even for invention he will meiit 
greater praise than any dramatist* we could mention, 
with two exceptions, — Lope de V^a and Calderon. 
But he has other, and, to the dramatic, higher qualities. 
As Pope observes of him, — 
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- ** If ever any author deserved ^e name of an original, it 
was Shakspeare. Homer himself drew not his art so im- 
mediately from the fountains of nature ; it proceeded through 
Egyptian strainers and channels, and came to him not 
without some tincture of the learning, or some cast of the 
models, of those before him. The poetry of«Shakspeare was 
inspiration indeed : he is not so much an imitator, as an in- 
strument, of nature ; and it is not so just to say that he speaks 
from her, as that she speaks through him.” 

Of his characters, and his power over the passions^ 

— circumstances which involve so profound a knowledge 
of human nature, — the same admirable critic^ ob- 
serves, — 

♦ 

“ His character are so much nature herself, that it is a sort of 
injury to call them by so distant a name as copies of her. 
lliosc of other poets have a constant resemblance, which 
• shows that they received them from one another, and were but 
multipliers of the same image : each picture, like a mock 
rainbow, is but the reflection of a reflection. But every 
single character in Shakspearp is as much an individual, as 
those in life itself; it is as impossible to find any two alike ; 
and such as, from their relation or affinity in any respect, 
appear most to be twins, will, upon comparison, ^ be found 
remarkably distinct. To this life and variety of character, we 
must add the wonderful preservation of it; which is such 
tliroughout his plays, that, had all the speeches been printed 
without the very names of ^{hc persons, I believe one might 
have applied them with certainty to every speaker. 

“ Thepcjcer over our passions was never possessed in a mot^ 
eminent degree, or displayed in so different instances. Yet 
all along, there is seen no labour, no pains to raise them ; no 
preparation to guide our guest to the effect, or be perceived to 
lead toward it ; but the heart swells, and the tears burst out, 
just at the proper placed ; we are siirpysed the moment we 
weep ; and yet upon reflection fiiyl the passion so just, that we 
should be surprised if we had not wept, and wept at that very 
moment. 

How astonishing is it again, that the passipns directly 
opposite to these, — laughter and spleen, — arc no less at his 
command ! tliat he is not more a master of the^rea^ than of 
the ridietdous in human nature ; of our noblest tendemesses, , 
than of our vainest fflbles ; of our strongest emotions, than of 
our idlest sensations ! ” • 
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Bat the «plrit, the talents^ the resources of Shake- 
spear^ have been best fathomed by Dr. Johnson. 

** Nothing can please many, and please long, but just repre* 
sentations of general nature. Particular manners can be known 
to few, and therefore few only can judge how nearly they are 
copied. The irregular combinations of fknclful invention may 
d^ght awhile, by that novelty of which the common satiety 
of life sends us all in quest ; the pleasures of sudden wonder 
are soon exhausted, and the mind can only repose on the sta- 
bility of truth. 

** Shakspeare is, above all writers, at least above all modern 
writers, the pfj^t of nature ; the poet that holds up to his 
readers a faithful mirror of manners and of life. His cha- 
racters are not modified by the customs of particular places, 
unpractised by the rest of the world : by the jfcculiarities of 
studies or professions, which can operate but upon small num- 
bers ; or by the accidents of transient fashions or temporary 
opinions : they are the genuine progeny of common humanity, 
such as the world will always supply, and observation will 
always find. His persons act and speak by^he influence of 
those general passions and principles by wliich all minds are 
agitated, and the whole system''of life is continued in motion. 
In the writings of other poets, a character is too often an indi- 
vidual : in those of Shakspeare it is commonly a species. 

** It is from this wide extension of design that so much 
instruction is derived. It is this which fills the plays *of 
Shakspeare with practical axioms and domestic wisdom. It 
was said of Euripides, that every verse was a precept ; and it 
may be said of Shakspeare, that from his works may l>c collected 
a system of civil and (economical prudence. But his real 
power is not shown in the splendour of particular passages, 
but by the progress of his fable, and the tunour of his dialogue ; 
and he that tries to r^'commend him by select quotations, will 
succeed like the pedant in Hierocles, who, when he oftered 
his house to sah;, carried a brick in his pocket as a specimen. 

** It will not ea^ly be imagined bow much Shakspeare 
excels in accommodating his ^ntiments to real life, but by com- 
paring him with other authors. It was observed of the ancient 
schools of declainat^n, that the more diligently they were fre- 
quented, the more was the student disqualified for the world, 
because he found noibing there which she should ever meet in 
any other pUce. The same remark may be applied to every 
stage but that of Shakspeare. The the^e, when it is under 
any otiier direction, is peopled by such characters as were 
never seen, conversing in a language which was never heard, 
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u]^ topicks which neter arise in the ootmnerce manT 
kind. But the dialogue of this author is often so evidently 
determined by the incident which produces it, and is pursued 
with so much ease and simplicity, that it seems scaroely^o claim 
the merit of fiction, but to have been gleaned by diligent selec- 
tion out of common conversation, and common^occurrences. 

Upon every other stage the universal agent is love, by whose 
power all good and evil is distributed, and every action quick- 
ened or retarded. To bring a lover, a lady, and a rival into the 
fable to entangle them in contradictory obligations, perplex 
them with oppositions of interest, and harass them with violence 
of desires inconsistent with each other ; tb make them meet 
in rapture, and part in agony ; to fill their mrpiths with hy- 
perbolical joy and outrageous sorrow; to distress theaf as 
nothing human ever was distressed ; to deliver them as no- 
thing human ever was delivered ; is the business of a modem 
dramatist. For this, probability is violated, life is misre- 
presented, and language is depraved* But love is only 
one of many passions; and as it has no great influence upon 
the sum of life, it has little operation in the dramas of a poet 
who caught his ^eas from the living world, and exhibited only 
what he saw before him. lie knew, that any other passion, 
as it was regular or exorbitant, was a cause of happiness or 
calamity. 

** Characters thus ample and general were not easily dis- 
criminated and preserved, yet perhaps no poet ever kept bis 
peiysonages more distinct from each other. I will not say with 
Pope, that every speech may be assigned to tlie proper speaker, 
because may speeches there are which have nothiiig charactei^ 
istical ; but, perhaps, though some may be equally adapted to 
every person, it v/ill be difficult to find any that can be pro-i» 
perly transferred from the present possessor to another claim- 
ant. The choice is right, when there is reason for choice. 

** Other dramatists can only gain attention by hyperbolical^ 
or^ aggravated characters, by &bulous and unexampled excel- 
lence or depravity, as th^ writers of barbarpus romances invi- 
gorated the reader by a giant and a dwarf ^ and he that should 
form his expectation of human af&irs from the play, or from 
the tale, would be equally deceived. Shakspeare has no 
heroes; his scenes are occupied only by qien, who act and 
speak as the reader thinks that he should himself h&ve spoken 
or acted on the same pccasion : even where the agency is 
supernatural, the dialogue is level with life. Other writers 
disguise the most neural passions and most frequent inci- 
dents ; so that he wno contemplates them in the book will 
not know them in the world*. Shakspeare approximates the 
remote, and familiorixes the wemder ; the event which he re- 
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pTttsentfix^ill not happed, but if it weil^puasible, its ejects 
w0uM probably be such as he has ^signed ; and it may foe 
said, that be has not only shewn natur^as it acts in real exi^ 
geueies^^but as it would be found in trials, to which it cannot 
be exposed. 

** This, therefore, is the praise of Sbaks^are, that his dratna 
is the mirror of life ; and that he who has piazed ||js imagin- 
ation in following the phantoms which other writers raise up 
before him, may here be cured of bis delirious ecstasies, by 
reading human sentiments in human language ; by scenes from 
which a hermit may estimate the transactions of the world 
and a professor predict the progress of the passions.*’ 

Nor is the comic power of Shakespear inferior to his 
command over the loftier passions, — over those which 
are the peculiar province of tragedy : — 

“ The force of his comick scenes has suffered little diminution 
from the changes made by a century and a half, in manners or 
in words. As his personages act upon principles arising from 
genuine passion, very little modified by j|articular forms, 
their pleasures and vexations arc communicable to all times 
and to all places ; they are natural, and therefore durable ; the 
adventitious peculiarities of personal habits are only superficial 
dies, bright and pleasing for a while, yet soon fading to a dim 
tlnct, without any remains of former lustre ; and the discrimi- 
nation of true passion are the colours of nature ; they pervade 
the whole mass, and can only perish with the body that ex- 
hibits them. The accidental compositions of heterogeneous 
modes are dissolved by the chance that combined them ; but 
.the uniform simplicity of primitive qualities neither admits 
increase, nor suffers decay. The sand heaped by one llood is 
scattered by another, but the rock always cont^^ in its 
place. The stream of time, which is continually w^^ing the 
dissoluble fabricks of other poets, passes without injury by the 

adamant of Sbakespcai.” a 

(1 

On the other hand, thSt he has many faults, will be 
acknowledged the warmest of his idolaters. In the 
first places he nas no moral purpose in view ; he 
sacrifices Virtue to convenience.”o To please was his 
chief object: Re paid no attention to that retributive 
justice which, when human affairscjare rightly under- 
stood, pervades tliem all. “ We do not like this doc- 
trine of retribution,"’ says one of his critics. Probably 
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history^ or into the ciurse of life, and does not perceive 
it, cannot be pri^d for his penetration. Where 
Shakespear has a maxim, it drops from him by chance ; 
where he has punishment as the fruit pf guilt, it is 
applied, not because there i^ a moral relation between 
the two, but b&ause the design of his plot would be 
frustrated without it. This fault,*' as a critic ob- 
serves, the barbarity of his age cannot extenuate ; for 
it is always a writer’s duty to make the world better, 
and justice is a virtue independent on time or place.*' 
Where this high moral is not inculcated,* — whe^ the 
necessary coimection between vice and punishment (ne^ 
cessary as that between caus^and effect) is disregarded, 
the drama must be the most pernicious of entertain- 
ments : it is not the faithful mirror of human ex- 
perience ; it encourages to evil by the impunity of the 
guilty ,* it disheartens tlie efforts of virtue, by repre- 
senting them as of little avail in the pursuit of happiness 
The plots of Shakespear are not always well framed. 
He was, indeed, indebted for them to other writers: 
still he had judgment ; and he might easily have given 
a different tlirection to many of the incidents, without 
in the smallest degree impairing the interest of the 
whole. Of uniti/ he had little idea. By this term wa 
do not mean the restrictions of time and place in the 
classical sens^; but the development of one leading 
actionj^^e has often actions independent of each other, 
which vive no .connection with the main one. Now, 
all should be subsidiary ; for if there be a unity of 
design, there must of' necessity be jf, constant bearing 
of different incidents toward^ one common centre. In 
the other unities of time and place he was faulty. We 
assuredly have no admiration for the narrow confines of 
the classical drama ; yet there should be ^ medium 
-between unnatural strictness and excesaiye laxity. We 
do not object to an action extending over a few years ; 
but we do object t# the «ame piece witnessing the birth 
and marriage of a hero.* We do not condemn the 
VOL. 11. K 
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ehfflage of scene from Scotland to Ei%land ; but we do 
wutem a very frequent changl^ even in the same 
eonnlay : by it the attention is su^ to be bewildered^ 
and the interest impaired. 

the greatest defect of Shakespear is his ignorance 
or disregard of chronology^^geography, ^e manners^ in- 
stitutions^ and opinions of nations. He commits^ in 
all these respects, enormous blunders. Hector quoting 
Aristotle — a ship wrecked on the coast of Bohemia — 
the gods invoked by a Christian — are kmong the more 
venial. But we need not enumerate them ; they are 
^miliar to every reader. Take him, however, for all 
HI all, and there is little exaggeration in the line, that 
a man may hope ^ 

“ To rival all but Shakespear’s name below.*’ 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIO 
CONTINUED. 


IfTBRATUl|E 


Benjamin^ or^ as he himself frequently abbreviates his 
name^ Ben, Jonson, was originally of Scottish descent. 
His father was of Annandale; subsequently settled 
at Carlisle; and from thence passed into the service 
of Henry VIII. Ben was a posthumous child^ and 
was born in Westminster early in the year 1574. 
He came into the world under no very promising cir- 
cumstances. Under queen Mary the father had been in 
, prison j — probably on account of his religious principles; 
and there had lost his worldly substance. Su^quently^ 
in Elizabeth's reign, he had embraced holy orders. Hi® 
preferment, however, must have l)een scanty; as his 
mother was obliged to marry a bricklayer the year after, 
his birth. We have no reason to suppose that he was 
neglected by his new guardian : we know that he was 
sent to a private school near St. Martin's in the Fields ; 
and there he probably .acquired as much information as 
boys of his age and condition in life^usually possessed. 
It could not, however, be expected that a step-father 
would make the same sacrifices as a natural parent ; 
and his career of learning would have been arrested too 

* Our materials for thiM* life are derived from Fuller's Worthies of 
England ; nom the Biographia Brltannica ; ftom Chalmers's Biographical 
Dictionary ; from Baker’s Biographia Draroatica ; from Dryden''a Essajr 
on Dramatic Poetry, fro.^ Malone's Shakespear, by Boswell; nomCarop. 
bell’s Specimens of British Poets ; from Wood’s Athens Oxonienaes c ikoin 
D’lsraeli's Quarrels of Authors; frolH the Prefaces of Theobald and 
and, above all, from Gifford’s admirable edition of Ben Jon^n. 

K 2 
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soon for ^ woiid, had not a friend placed him at 
Westminster school^ where the celebrated Camden was 
ihe seoond master. Who this friend was, we are not 
informed, or his name would be held in grateful remem^ 
brayice. His dcindness did not end here ; for through 
his instrumentality an exhibition was procured for him 
at Cambridge. The year in which young Ben was 
matriculated is unknown: probably it was about 15p0, 
when he was in his sixteenth year. He must certainly 
have made great progress under Camden, who well 
des^ved his ^[ratefid acknowledgments : — 

“ Camden, most reverend head, to whom I owe 
All that I am in arts, and all I know^” 

Indeed, as he left college in a short time, — one account 
says in a few weeks, but this is scarcely probable, — his 
obligations to Camden will appear the greater. We 
must, however, lament the necessity that caused his 
return. It was, doubtless, the poverty of his parents. 
It forced him to embrace his father’s business, a change 
which could not have been agreeable to him : bricks and 
mortar on the banks of the Thames, wpre less attractive 
than philosophy and the muses on those of the Cam. 
As a clergyman’s son, he must have felt the change 
more keenly than if his own father had been an artisan. 
There can be no doubt that he was soon disgusted : 

he could not,’' he afterwards acknowledged, endure 
the occupation of a bricklayer and he escaped from it 
by entering a volunteer into the army employed in 
Flanders. There was not much wisdom in the step. 
In the camp he coxld not improve himself even so much 
as in his father’s house ; and his profession was sure to 
be less profitable. He had no friends, no interest, no 
hope of van cement ; and we cannot he surprised that, 
after a single campaign, he returned to England. Yet 
he had no objection to that profession : on the contrary, 
he liked it ; and he would, no doubt have remained in 
it, had it held out the least prodpect of advantage. 
¥Vom his own account, which there is no reason to dis- 
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iTUBt^ he behaved gallantly. But neither gallantry, nor 
military merit of any kind, could avail one that had not 
more powerful recommendations ; and he returned home 
without rank and without money. f • 

The situation of Jonson was, at this«time, hopeless 
enough. He was averse to resume the business o{ his 
step-father, who, indeed, at this time, was probably no 
more ; and had he felt no aversion, he had certainly not 
acquired a knowledge of it sufficient to support him. 
liis most obvious resource was the stage; and, like iso 
many others of the period, he commendbd as an actor 
belbre he became a writer. In this new* professlift, if 
tradition is to be followed, he obtained no distinction. 
Probably he could not descend to the mean expedients 
adopted by others, — expedients to captivate the mul- 
titude. But, as an actor, neither success nor the want 
of it would long have availed him ; for his career was 
abruptly terminated by an affair that menaced more 
serious consequences. He quarrelled with some one, 
was called out, fought a due), and killed liis adversary, 
who appears to have lieen, like himself, a player. 
Duelling at that time was no better than murder ; and 
the culprit, deeply wounded, was committed to prison. 

While here,” says his last biographer, ^^he was visited 
by a popish priest, who took advantage of the unsettled 
state of his religious opinions, to subvert his mind, and 
induce him to renounce the faith in which he had bedn 
bred, for the errors of the Romish church," He must, 
however, have previously sent for the priest, since no 
ecclesiastic of that communion would, in the then state 
of the penal laws, rtfn the risk of c(y:tain destruction by 
attempting the conversion o^ one on whose sentiments 
he could not depend. The motives to this change have 
been variously estimated. It W2\jf the fear of im- 
pending death,” says one class of writers. 'Surely this 
could be no reason.* He was not likely to make his 
judges more favourable by the profession of a faith so 
much disliked the government ; on the contrary, he 
must have' known that, by this step, he shottld reader 
It 3 
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Iliem eager far his condemnation. In fact> from the 
very moment this conversion was known^ spies 
plai^ about him ; and, but for the timely warning of 
his gaolfitr, he wthild certainly have uttered something 
that would have rendered him, in the eye of the state, 
more criminal than he was already — something that 
would have led him to the stake or the scaffold. NeU 
ther is there more wisdom in the assertion of his friend 
Drummond of Hawthomden, to whom, in after years, 
he was so imprudently communicative, — that his change 
wap the resul#of indifference about all religions. Such 
a man would be sure to remain in the church of the 
dominant par^y, - not connect himself with one that 
brought destructio on its professors. If, then, it was 
not fear, nor i^' Merest, nor indifference, that effected this 
change, it must have been conviction. But if, in this 
case, he claims respect for his sincerity, — for sincerity 
which encompassed him with danger, — we cannot award 
any praise to his judgment. At this period he could 
know absolutely nothing of the merits of the controversy 
between the two churches, llis conversion was the 
result of impulse : yet he could do no more than follow 
the little knowledge he had ; and whether his choice 
ware, or were not, a wise one. he must still claim our 
respect. 

To prevent the necessity of recurring to this subject, 
We shall here observe, that about the year 1006, Jonson 
returned to the bosom of the English church. Then 
his judgment was nwitured ; and, as his reading had 
been extensive, his second conversion was more honour- 
able to the protestf.nt tlian his first had been to the 
Roman catholic communion. Drummond of Haw- 
thomden, indeed, insinuates that it was a matter of 
policy, since he was still indifferent to the merits of 
either ; but this appears censorious. We have no right 
to judge of his motives ; and, until evidence is adduced 
to prove the contrary, we ought to ^ve him credit for 
sincerity. 

By what means Jonson escaped the fate which im- 
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pended over him, we know not : we are even in donht 
whether he was hrotight to his trial. We only read 
that he was eventually discharged,*^ probably tha pro- 
secution was dropped by his enemies. ^ On his* deliver- 
ance, he naturally betook himself to Ids profession, 
~ not, we have reason to think, as an actor, but as a 
writer for the stage. Though it was a very precarious 
means of support, it did not prevent him from taking 
a wife. This has been called by his last biographer 
one of those happy modes of extricating himself 
frbm a part of his difficulties, which men o^ genius some- 
times adopt.” We know not that, by so doing, he added 
much to his ordinary expenditure : to a voung man sur- 
rounded by dissipation, as he was, no step could be 
more advisable: it might kail him to more settled 
habits ; and assuredly it would increase the happiness 
of ,>ne affectionate by nature. She, too, was a Roman 
catholic. The choice, we were told, did nok discredit 
his judgment, though it might hers , — for her venture 
was hazardous. We have reason to believe that she 
supported the difficulties of her situation with patient 
endurance: her qualities were of the domestic kind, — 
the most ' useful for one of his wayward temperament. 
When this event took place, is matter of conjecturp ; 
it must, however, have been as early as 1 5Q4>, for two 
years afterwards he w’^as tht father of two children. 

The pieces which Jonson wrote for representatidh 
prior to 1 596 have eluded the researchei| of our dra- 
matic anitiquaries. In that year appeared the first of 
his known comedies^ JEtery Man in his Humour, It 
was well received ; but its author «ndeavoured to im- 
prove it by changing the scane and proper names from 
Italian to English. In adapting it to English taste 
and English feeling, he has been censured fqr retaining 
a passage peculiar tp the original characters and man- 
ners. This relates to the poisoning, so common, we are 
told, in Italy, but unknown in England. But was it 
unknown? As Mr. Gifford well observes, ^^it was 
unfortunately too well understood and too common in 
K 4 
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thk d»untry« l^lizabeth had a favourite, iS 

not gi^oatly be^ed, did not yield to the subtlest pbis<mef " 
that^taly %ver produced/^ That queen was^^lamed 
fb* nof^moving Mary of Scotland by poisoning her 
gannents in the Italian fashion/' Whether Elizabeth 
ever removed her personal enemies in this manner, we 
knovr not ; but she herself was often apprehensive of 
lhe same fate. Once her saddle was poisoned, and two 
men were hanged for the crime. The arm-chair of her 
favourite Essex was thus served ; and wc read of 
articles of furniture, dress, &c. being burnt by the 
officers of justice for the same reason. Jonson, there-- 
fore, committed no impropriety in retaining the* pas- 
sage. * M^hen the comedy was thus improved, it was 
' again represented, and received with great approbation. 
It brought the author into fame. Not that he had been 
previously unknown ; if he had written nothing alone, 
he had 4 ;ertaiiily written in conjunction wnth other 
dramatists of his time, — with Marston, and Chettle, and 
Decker. But from such pieces, and such associates, 
little glory could be reaped ; and his pride must have 
been highly gratified by. the reception liis unassisted 
labours commanded from the world. 

, Tradition has recorded, that, for the introduction of 
Every Man in hu Humour to the world, our author 
was indebted to Shakespear. The acquaintance of 
the latter with Ben Jonson, says Mr. Rowe, began 
with a remarkable piece of humanity. Mr. Jonson, 
who was at tnat timt altogether unknown to tKe world, 
had offered one of his plays to the players, to have it 
acted; and the person into whose hands it was put, 
after having turned it carelessly and superciliously over, 
was just upon the point of returning it to him with 
an ill-natured anewer, that it would be of no service 
to their company, when Shakespe^ luckily cast his 
eye upon it, and found something so sensible in it, as 

* The truth of these poisonings is questionabft, but there is in them 
enough to show that the idea of the ^’’actice was famiiiar at the time in 
England 
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to to road it through^ an^ afterwards to^ 

recomiivBhdl -^Mr. Jonson and his writings to the public 
, favour/^ The truth of this relation is disputed by«the 
last biographer of our autl^of : indeed, it pre^nts some 
difi?<;ulties. If, as we know to be the fac4 Jonson had 
laboured in conjunction #ith such men as Marston, he 
could not be wholl)^ unknown. Besides, this play was 
brought out at the Rose theatre, — one with which 
Shakespear had < no manner of connection. Yet some 
former piece of Jonson’s, or at least some one written 
in conjunction with others, might have been tlius 
noticed by the bard of Avon. There is nothing iih- 
probable in the relation ; nor is it ih the least degree 
discreditable to Jonson. The other was ten years his 
senior, and was a veteran in the dramatic art, when 
he §rst entered on the profession. Mr. Gifford, indeed, 
assures us, that at this period (]5p8), he ^^was as well 
known as Shakespear, ««perhap8 better." Bu^ this is 
impossible : Shakespear had, at this time, been at least 
twelve years connected with the stage, even in London, 
and we know not how long in the country : add, that 
he had been ten- years one of the proprietors of the 
Blackfriar^ancl had written many of his dramas, and 
the absurdity of the assertion will be sufficiently clear. 

In our opinion, Mr. Gifford, or his friend the dean 
of Westminster, has estimated much too highly this 
comedy of Every Man in his Humour. Wit it cer-* 
tainly has ; tliere is much vivacity of dialogue ; and 
vthe characters are drawn with considerable power* 
Still, they are to us artiiicial : if they ever existed in 
English society, the period has long vanished. The 
great defect of this, as of ^1 the other dramas of 
this author, is, that he took the individual and not the 
species, that he preferred the except,ipn to the rule. 
Hehce the stiffness, the artifice, inseparable* from his 
comic works. NothAig, as a great critic observes, will 
please well and long, that is not true to natur^ ; that 
has not its archety^ in general life. It may, indeed, 
be replied, that the individual must be separated from 
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the epecies; otherwige he will have nothing to strike 
the attention^ nothing to rivet the interest. Granted ; 
hatjthis does not compromise Ihe adherence to a known 
standand/ To make a character interesting, yet natural— 
to invest a man with the attributes of human nature in 
general, and with the qualities of a particular state of 
society, yet to leave him something idiat may distinguish 
liim from his class — is the triumph of art, of judgment, 
of philosophy. This triumph Jonson has not achieved. 
He might be, in fact he was, better understood in his 
own age than he has been since ; because his portraits 
had reference to characters and scenes which no longer 
exist. But he is not formed for the admiration of pos- 
terity. The consequence is, that while the comedies of 
Shakespear (who, we must not forget, was an actor in 
this comedy) will he read through all time, his ^are 
perused seldom, and without much relish. They would, 
indeed, be read less frequently than tliey are, did not 
the reader hojjc — what, indeed, he is sure — to find, 
some reflection of the times ; some echo of a period in 
which, as it was a state of transition from general 
ignorance to learning, from one religion to another, we 
must ever feel a deep interest. ^ 

The success of this piece — and it hati no more than 
it deserved — is said to have provoked the envy of his 
former associates. To a certain extent this might be ; 
'but such a feeling was never yet generated, unless there 
were other causes at work. The man who hears his 
glory meekly, will not be envied ; at least, he will not^ 
he regarded with the bitterness of the feeling. If 
Marston and i)e^*ker became his secret enemies ; if a 
cabal was formed against him ; if, as he himself tells 
us, they began to provoke him, on every stage, with 
their petulant styles, as if they wished to single him 
out for their adverWy ; the fault must have been 
chiefly, if not wholly, in himself. ' That he was irascible 
in temper ; that he was exceedingly vain ; that he was 
haughty so as frequently to he intolemhle, — is the unani- 
mous opinion of tradition ; Snd in this instance tradition 
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is supported by what little we can collect on the sub- 
ject. There appears to have been, in his very nature, 
something so impetuous ^at he could not be at rest : 
if he had no individual opponents whom he cotdd ex- 
pose, he was sure to assail a whole cldfes of society. 
Yet we do not give any credit to the charge of malignity 
so liberaUy bestowed upon him by dramatic historians. 
He was too generous for the feeling; nor do we think there 
is evidence to prove that he was the aggressor. No doubt 
he offended by his satire, — frequently an honest, well- 
meaning satire, — and when he felt that wasper^- 
cuted for it, he became more sc’vere in its application. 

In 1599 was performed Every Man out of kw 
Humour^ which was well received, though its satire dis- 
pleased many. It, too, has merit. The leading cha- 
racters, though deviating from such as we find in the 
world, are drawn with vigour; the exposure of absurd 
humours is complete ; and there is some real though 
much laboured wit in the dialogue. Yet, as Mr. Gifford 
himself allows, it is very deficient in interest. The 
plot is progressive, but not well combined ; the action 
awkwardly helped forward by the chorus ; and the ca- 
tastrophe, thougli sufficiently ingenious, not altogether 
legitimately produced by preceding occurrences.” Th? 
worst, how^ever, is the epilogue, which was spoken to 
please Elizabeth, who lionoured the representation with ^ 
her presence. It was full of gross, of disgustingly gross, 
flattery. 

If the preceding comedy l)e adapted rather for the 
closet than for the staj^e, the praise or censure may be 
applied with still more propriety to his next piece, — 
Cynthia s Revels, It is by fja* the least interesting of 
the three. The plot,” says Mr. Gifford, is so finely 
spun, that no eye, perhaps, but Jonson^ has ^ver been 
able to trace it.’* — jvit the spectators might find 
in the solemn buffoonery of the attendant courtiers, I 
know not ; but the reader, to whom it appears unin- 
telligible for want of a few^ marginal notes, which the 
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author would not^ and the editor capnot, supply, mudt 
find it intolerably tedious/' But, to us, the most otfen- 
«ve part is where adulation sf extravagant is offered to 

Elizabeth under the name of Cynthia : — 

• 

“ Not without wonder, not without delight, 

Mine eyes have view’d, in contemplation’s depth, 

^fhis work of art, divine and excellent. 

What shape, what substance, or what unknown power, 

In virgin’s habit, erdwn’d with laurel leaves, 

, And olive branches woven in between. 

On sea-ffirt rocks like to a goddess shines ! 

O front : O face ! O all celestial, sure, 

And more than mortal ! Arete, behold 
Another Cynthia, and another queen, 

Whose glory, like a lasting plcnilunc. 

Seems ignonmt of what it is to wane. 

Not, under heaven, an object could be found 
More fit to please.” 

Heaven’s purest liglit, whose orb may be eclipsed, 

But not thy praise, divincst Cynthia ! ” 

The fulsome compliments/’ says Mr. Gifford, paid 
to 'the obdurate virgin' of threescore and ten, the hoary - 
headed Cynthia of W'hitehall, must have appeared in- 
finitely ridiculous, if the frequency of the practice had 
Viot utterly taken away the sense of derision." We do 
not, however, see that this '* frequency” at all dimi- 
i» nished the feeling. 

Shakespear did not perform any part in this or 
the preceding drama. It was followed by an epi- 
logue, in which the author absolutely insulted the 

audience : — • 

•• 

“ To fcra»re your favour idth a begging knee 
Wcie to distrust the writer’s faculty. 

To promise Better at the next we bring, 

Prorogues disgrace, commends not any thing. 

Stiffly to stand on this, and proudly approve 
The play, might tax the maker of self-love. 

I'll only speak what I have heard him say, 
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flere, certainly, is no lack of confidence, or, if the reader 
please, of bullyii%. It was, as his last biographer 
remarks, a rude and d|^perate mode” of over-awing 
censure, when he suspected that he had not ccn^nced 
the judgment of his hearers. This is very «jhara^ristic 
of Jonson. 

The preceding comical satire** was performed in 
1 600 : its immediate successor was The Poetaster, 
which was first acted in the following year. This had 
a personal application. Marston and Decker are intro-* 
duced under the names of Crispinus and Demetrius. 
Jonson had, indeed, a happy knack of making enemies. 
He provoked at the same time, the lawyers and the 
soldiers, by the freedom of his reflections on their 
respective professions. Complaint being made to tlie 
master of the revels, he would, if we understand his 
dedication rightly, have sustained no little inconvenience, 
had not a friend interceded for him with the lord chief 
justice, and prevented a prosecution. There is, however, 
nothing in the play to merit prosecution ; there is nothing, 
indeed, that can lie called bitter on either profession ; 
and if the truth, thus moderately expressed, could give 
offence, we cannot very highly estimate the liberty of 
the age. In fact, every record proves that it was ^ 
vile, a slavish age. The players, too, were offended; and 
with more reason, for some of his censures are heavy 
enough. They were, no doubt, true ; but surely Jon-* 
son, whatever his last biographer may affirm, must 
have had an unhappy temperament, thus frequently 
to quarrel with all the world. It has even been con- 
tended that Shakespe^i- was ridiculed in this drama. 
We see no groupd for the assertion. He speaks, indeed, 
of his persecuting players on the other side the 
Tiber but there were other houses -a- the Swan, the 
Hope, the Fortune — besides the Globe, 'f'et there 
must have been son?e misunderstanding, or at least 
some degree of soreness, between the two dramatists 
at this very time. ^Thus, in The Return from Par-^ 
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tiMm, two players of the Blackfriars^ Kempe and 
Buzhage^ are introduced, and the forfeer says* — 

** Few of the university pea4^play well : they smell too 
miteh o^^at writer, Ovid, and that writer’s Metamorphoais (/) 
and talvkoo npich of Proserpine and Jupiter. Why, here's 
one fellow, Shakespear, puts them all down : ay, and Ben 
Jonson too. O that Ben Jonson is a pestilent fellow : he 
brought up Horace giviqg the poets a pill f ; but our fellow, 
Shakespear, hath given him a purge that made him bewry his 
credit.” 

Now, with all respect for die judgment of Mr. Gifford, 
there was e^iher some hostility at this period between 
these two great men, or there is no meaning in language. 
As one of the players, whether individually alluded to 
or not, Shakespear might well feel some anger at such 
wholesale assaults as the following: — 

“ Are there no players here? no poet apes. 

That come with basilisk’s eyes, whose forked tongues 
Arc steep’d in venom, as their hearts in gall ? 

Each of them would help me|, they could wrest, 

Pervert, and poison all they hear or see, 

With senseless glosses and allusions.” 

Jonson found, as he himself allowed in the Apology 
which he wrote for this very play, a hornet’a nest. 
Having endeavoured to palliate what he had said 
Sgainst the lawyers and soldiers, he adverts to the per- 
formers : — 

• “ Now for the players : — it is true I tax’d them : 

And yet but some; and tbose so sparingly, 

As all the rest might have sit still unquestion’d, 

Had they but h: d the wit or conscience 
To think well of themselves. But, impotent, they 
Thought each pian’s vice belonjfdto their whole tribe. 

And much good do’t them.' What they have done 
’gainst me * * 

I am not moved with ; if it gave them meat, 

Or gqt them«clothes, ’t is well ; — that was their end. 

* Anonymoufi. It appeared in 1603. Kempe and Burbage were co- 
partnerg with Shakespear in the Blackfriarg. 
f Hot. Ay, 

Please it great Cesar, T have pills about me, 

Mixt with the whitest kind of heUeb(|^ic, 

Would give him a light vumit,” &c. 

See the whole scene in Poetaster ^ volfii. p. 524. (edit. Gif.) 
t It is Envy that speaka 
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Only amongst them I am sorry &r 
Some better natures, by the rest so drawn, 

To run in the vile bne^” 

By jthe term better natures, we may certainly •under- 
stand Shakespear. The dialogue in The fietuf% from 
Parnassus shows that he had in some manner resented 
the imputation on poets and players. But there is no 
allusion to him any more than to the rest of his breth- 
ren, except in the verses just quoted ; and they could 
not possiliy be offensive to that celebrated man. 

Though we freely absolve Jonson from the charge of 
malignity ; though we are convinced he wlis led, bf a 
hasty temperament, into a severity which his cooler 
judgment condemned ; it is evident that^he was by no 
means an agreeable man. He was never without ene- 
mies. It may, indeed, be contended, that they applied 
to themselves allusions which were never intended for 
them. This may be granted ; yet it only proves that 
he had obtained for himself an unenviable reputation. 
‘^The nest of hornets," which he had so injudiciously, 
so wantonly, raised, left him no peace. Of these, 
Decker was the most exasperated. In l602, he pro- 
duced The Satiromastijpy in ridicule both of 7%e 
Poetaster and the author. That he signally failed, is 
well known. His piece being modelled, character for 
character, scene for scene, on its predecessor, could not 
fail to suffer by the comparison which it invited. He ’ 
wrote, too, in downright anger, and thereby afforded an- 
other advantage to his competitor. But though Jonson 
had the superiority, he grew sick of the opposition; and 
in the Apology for this^ bitter play, he gave notice that 
he would next attempt tragedy : — 

“ And, since the comic muse 
Hath proved so ominous to me, 1 will try 
If tragedy have a more kind aspect*: « 

Her favours in^my next I will pursue.” 

He did so, and Sejanus appeared. He was, how- 
ever, assisted by another pen, — probably Fletcher’s ; 
but, as it was a failure, he o^pitted all that was not his 
own, recast the piece, and produced it a second time 



(l60B)« It WfUr sutJcessfUl It wfil i«^i:«MN!ited 
it % Glotoe* and Shak^pear perfbrtned in it. Ttiis 
ji«te nntieel It ehow^ that ihe two poets weite 
Oft fhe worst terms that their soreness^^ whatevirihe 
had toi^ a considerable extent disappeared. We 
moy say that this was the last occasion on which Shake- 
spear can be proved to have acted. He might, perhaps 
he did, appear in subsequent pieces ; but we have no 
record of die performance. 

Of this drama, it is impossible to spealcy otherwise 
than in pr^se. It has merit of a^ very high order. 
The characters are true to history, and they are drawn 
with a vigour which none but the author could exhibit. 
In the strong masculine delineation of character, even 
Shakespear was much inferior to him. The truth, too, 
of the delineation was wonderful ; and the manners of the 
times are described with a graphic power that evinces his 
profound acquaintance with antiquity. All the dramatic 
pcrsofiiF, says a late critic, from the high-spirited ami 
untractable Agrippina to the most supple follower of the 
favourite, are marked with truth and vigour ; but it is 
in the characters of Tiberius and Sejanus that the poet 
has put forth all his strength. The profound art and 
^eep dissimulation of the former, as contrasted with the 
versatile and shallow cunning of the latter, are por- 
trayed with a most skilful and discriminating hand. 

We have spoken of Jonson's acquaintance with anti- 
quity. Here is a proof : Sejanus, though an inhdel, is, 
for the sake of popularity, consulting the gods : — 

** A Sacellum (07 Chapel) SejanuM's IJoune. 

** Enter Prapcones**. Flanienf, Tuhicims, TihicinrSf Ministri, 
SsjANtTS, TehentAs, Satkius, Natta, &c. 

“ Prfl!. \ Be all profane fir hence ; fly, fly far off: 

Be absent tfar ; ta¥ hence be all profane ! 

^ ^ PifBConefl, Flamen, hi omnibus sacriGciisfntcrcssesolebant. — AiU. 
Rom* lib. lit. Stuck dt Sac. p. 72. 

f Ex iU, qui Flamines Curiale? dicerentur, vid. Ld. Greg. Gyr, Synt 17. 
et Onup. Panvin. Hop- Rom. Comment 2. 

t Mot is antiqui erat, Priecones prsDcedere, et sacris arcere profapos. 
-..Conjt. RfiiS. Roas> Stuck. Lit Gyrate. 
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[ Tub, and Tib, i 80ttnd v^ile tkt Fbmen wathe^, 

** Ffa. We hftve been faulty, but repenf ub now, 

And bring pure 2 hands, pure vestments, a|td pure minds. 

** I Jain, Pure vessels. 

•* 2 Min, And pure olferings. 

** 3 Garlands pure. 

** PTd. Bestow your s garlands ; and, with reverence, plaoe 
'Xhe vervin on the altar. 

“ Pra, ^ Favour your tongues. 

[ While they sound again, ^ the Flamen ta&ei of the honey 
with his finger, and tastes, then minis^s to aU th/s 
rest : so oj^ the ^ milk in an earthen vessel, ke deals 
about ; which done, he sprinkleth upon Ae altar, r^lk • 
then imposeth the honey, and kindleth his gumsy and 
after censing about the altar, placeth his censer thereon^ 
into which they put several^ 7 branches of poppy, and 
the music ceasing, proceeds, 

Fla. Great ® mother Fortune, queen of human state, 
Rectress of action, arbitress of fate. 

To whom all sway, all power, all empire lx>ws, 

Be present, and propitious to our vows ! 

“ Pros. Favour it with your tongues. 

** Min. Be present and propitious to our vows ! 

“ Omnes. Accept our t offering, and be pleased, great god> 
dess. 


1 Obcervatum antiquis ipvenimug, iit qui rem divmam facturus erat, 
lautiis, ac mundus accederet, et ad auas levandak culpaa, ae imprimlB, 
reum riicerc bolitum, ct nojiH» po»iiitui»‘hc — Ltl Gyr Synt. 17. 

8 In sacrU puraa rnanue, pura vektes, piira vasa, &c. antiqui desldeiw* 
bunt; utPxVirg }*l<iut. Tibul Ovut &c pltiribua locis coiiAat. 

* Alius ntus serti*' aras coronaro, et verbenas iinponere. • 

* Hujusinodi vertfis silentjum nnperatum fiiis-ae constat. Vid. Sen. In 
lib. de beata vita. Serv. et Don. ad rum versum, lib v. JEqgid. 

Ore favete oninej^ et cmgite teiniiora ramis. 

^ Vocabatur hic ritus I.ibatio. Lege Kostn. Ant. lib. iii. Sar. Brisson. 
deform lib. 1 . Stuchmm dc Sacrif de Lit. Synt. 17. 

In saens Fortunae laetc vino libabant. iisdem test. Talia sacrificla 
i*}¥et et dil'ta. Doc cst sobna, et vino canpitia. 

? Hoc reddrre erat et litare, id est propitiare, et votum impetrarej te. 
cundum Nonium Marrellum. Litare Anm Mac. lib. lii. c. 5. explicat, 
aacriflcio facto placare nuinen. In quo sens leg. apud Plaut. Senec. 
Suet. &c. 1 

** His solcmnibns procfationibus'in saeris utebantu'b 

9 Quibus, in elausu, pomilus vel 03*106 a praecoiilbur faverts jubebatur : 
id est, bona verba tan. 'f ^Itf cnim altera hujns forms iriterpretatio apud 
Briss. Jib. i extat. Ovid. Tib. i. Fast. Linguis animisque favete. £t ' 
Mctam. hb. xv. 

piiiinqiie 

JFneads prsijnnt et mente. ct voce favorcin. 

M Soleipnis formula in donis cuivls^nomini ulfbrcndis. 

TOL. ir. L 
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" Ter. See, see, the image stirs I 
Sat. And turns away I 
“ Nat. Fortune * averts her face I 
“ Fla. ^Avert, you gods, 

The prodigy. Still ! still! some pious rite 
We have neglecfed. Yet, heaven be appeased. 

And be all tokens false and void, tliat speak 
Thy present wrath ! 

Sej. Be thou dumb, scrupulous priest; 

And gather up thyself, witli these thy wares, 

Which I, in spight of thy blind mistress, or 
Tliy juggling mystery, religion, throw 

Thus scorned qji the earth. [ Overturns the statue and the. altar. ] 
Nay, hold thy look 
Averted till I woo thee turn again ; 

And thou shalt stand to all posterity. 

The eternal game and laughter, with ihy neCk 
Writh’d to thy tail, like a ridiculous cat. 

Avoid these fumes, these superstitious lights, 

And all these coseiiing ceremonies ; you, 

Your pure and spiced conscience ! ” 

Sej anus, however, dreads, as he well may, the super- 
Btition of the people, and he is anxious to take measures 
for his defence : — 


Tlicse things begin 

To look like dangers, now, worthy my fktes. 
Fortune, I see thy worst : let doubtful .states. 

And things uncertain hang upon thy will ; 

Me surest death shall render certain still. 

Yet, why is now my thought turn'd toward deatli. 
Whom fates have let go on, so far in breath. 
Uncheck’d or unreproved ? I, that did help 
To fell the lofty cedar of the world 
Oermanicus ; that al^ one stroke cut dbwn 
jOrusus, that upright elm ; wither’d his vine ; 

Laid Sllius and Sabinus, two strong oaks, 

Fiat on the earth ; besides those other shrubs, 
Cordus and«Sosia, Claudia Pulchra, 

Funiius and Gallus, which I have grubb’d up ; 
And since, have set my axe so strong and deep 
Into the root of spreading Agrippine ; 

Lopt off and scatter'd her proud branchy Nero, 

« 

> Leg. Bio. Rom. Htit, lib. IvilL p. 717. de hoc laorifieico. 
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Drusiis ; and Cains too, although re-planted. 

If you will, Destinies, that after all, 

I faint now ere 1 touch my period. 

You are but cruel ; and 1 already have done « 

Things great enough. All Rome hath been my dave j 
The senate sate an idle looker on, ^ 

And witness of my power ; when I have blush’d 
More to command than it to suffer * all 
The fathers have sate ready and prepared, 

To give me empire, temples, or their throats. 

When I would ask ’em ; and, what crowns the top, 

Rome, senate, peo])lc, all tlie world have seen 
.Jove, but my equal ; Cffisar, but my second. ^ 

'T is then your malice, Fates, who, but your own, 

Envy and fear to have any power long known.” 

Yet, with many beauties, this drama has many defects. 
The plot is amazingly complicated : no penetration can 
anticipate the dniovemrnt ; and even then the steps 
by which it is effected are invisible. Then the parade of 
learning exliibited in it must have rendered it linfit for 
popular representation. 

It is difficultjx) learn where and how Jonson acquired 
the erudition for which he was so much praised even 
by Selden. lie was not long at Westminster school; 
his college experience was short ; he was for some time 
in the army ; and he was no enemy to conviviality. 
Sir M^alter Raleigh had established a club at the Mer- 
maid, a well-known tavern in Frid ay-street. Tke 
members were Shakespear, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, 
Cotton, Carew, Martin, Donne, our author, and some 
otliers. Here Jonson was as regular in his attendance 
as any of them ; hi?re, too, were most of his wit- 
combats” with Shakespear, — combats which set the table 
in a roar. Thus Beaumont m a letter to him : — 

“ What things have we ■•een „ 

Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and st> full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whom they came. 

Had meant tOj|)ut his vi'hole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to liv^ a fool the rest 
Of his dull life.” 

L 2 
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Where, we repeat, amidst scenes so unfavourable to 
study, Jonson acquired an erudition so extensive, we 
cannot tell. He must have been a hard student ; and 
liave gi^en himself up to amusement far less than is 
generally supposed. 

On the accession of James I., the circumstances of 
Jonson wore a more smiling aspect. Elizabeth was 
penurious, and when she did give, was more fond of 
rewarding flattery than merit. James, pleased with the 
Entertainment which was first composed for his recep- 
tion, took hipi into favour. Several of his pageant 
compositions (in which he was generally assisted by 
others) appeared at this time. Splendid in show, and 
ingenious in design, they might be ; but they are be- 
neath criticism.* — This royal favour threatened at one 
time to be of short duration. Marston, with whom he 
had become reconciled, had, in conjunction with ('hap- 
man, written a comedy called Eastward Hoe ! one pas- 
sage of which reflected on the Scotch : — 

“ Scapathrift And is it (Virginia) a pleasant country 
withal ? 

“ Seagul. As ever the sun shined on : temperate, and full of 
all sorts of excellenf viands : wild boar is as common there as 
our tamest bacon is here; venison as mutton. And then you shall 
li't^ freely there, — without serJeants, or court iors, or lawyers, 
or intelligencers, only a few industrious Scots, perhaps, who, 
ipdeccl, are dispersed over the face of the hole earth. But 
as for tliem, there are no greater friends to Englishmen and 
England — wlicn they are ovl of it — in the world than they 
arc ; and, for my part, J would an hundred thousand of them 
were there (Virginia) --for wc are all one country men now, 
ye know, and we should find ten tiiii(jr> more comfort of them 
there than we do herfi.” 

• 

It was supposed — probably wdth justice — that Jonson 
had also some little share in the composition of this 
piece, though none in the offensive passage. One 
thing, at least, is certain, — that he was privy to the 
composition. The Scotch were incensed at the passage ; 
and it was shown to James, who ofcercd the arrest of 
the authors. This fact inay^surprise readers who judge 
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of our past liberty by that which we now enjoy. Here 
was liberty indeed, when an kinocent jeu d esprit could 
Subject the authors to imprisonment and probably to 
mutilation, for there was a rumour that their ears 
i#nd noses were to be slit. No sooner dul Jonson hear 
of the arrest of his two friends, than, though he 
was unmolested, he voluntarily accompanied them to 
prison. This was certainly heroic: yet it has pro- 
cured him no favour with most of our biographers. 
By one he is vaguely accusA of writing a comedy 

against the Scots.'' By another he is :itigmati8ed as 
a fool for venturing “ to ridicule the Scottish nation in 
the court of a Scottish king" By both, and by a score, 
besides he has received censure where he merited praise. 
After his declaration to Drummond of Ilawthornden, that 
he had not written the passage, Chapman and Mar- 
ston having written it amongst them,*’ surely he might 
be believed. Neither his imprisonment, nor that of his 
friends, was long ; yet they were not enlarged without 
much interest. ' Perhaps regard for him induced the 
king, or spmo on^ as powerful, to drop the prosecution. 
One circumstance connected with this aff’air must not be 
omitted. Wlien the menace of mutilation reached Jonson 's 
mother, she prepared a poison which she intended ho 
put into his drink, and tliercby prevent the shame of 
the exhibition. him she said nothing of her pur-, 
pose ; but on his enlargement she produced it, and to 
show that she was no churl, ” adds her son, “ she de- 
signed to have first drunk of it herself.” This woman 
had a Jloman spirit ; jnd she had evidently transmitted 
a portion of it to him : still it is a spfrit which we may 
rather admire than praise. 

Jonson is censured for the slowness” with which 
he composed his dramas. lie certainly^did not produce 
many during a long^ series of years : but those who 
thus speak of him do not enter into all his circum- 
stances. In the fi|st place, his dramas are so highly 
finished, so elaborate, so leajned, that they cf uld not be 
rapidly composed. In the next, he had other pursuits, 
L 3 
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whieli iRust have engrossed the greater portion of his 
time. I^fore he was three and twenty^ he had read 
most of die Greek and Roman classics. Before he was 
thirty^ h*e had written the dramas we have mentioned, 
besides great fiart of The Fox; he had drawn npv 
several masques and entertainments ; he had translated 
Horace, and probably the Poetics of Aristotle ; he had 
collected a vast body of notes to illustrate both ; he 
had collected much relative to theology, history, geo- 
graphy ; he had probdbly drawn up his Grammar ; 
he had mad» some progress in one at least of the 
Oriental languages ; and he had read immensely. 
There was more than poetic truth in the praise of lord 
Falkland ; — 

His learning such, no author, old or new, 

Escaped his reading that deserved his view ; 

And such his judgment, so exact his taste, 

Of what was best in books, or what books best, 

That had he Joined these notes his labour took 
From each most praised and praise-deserving book, 

And, could the world of that choice treasure boast, 

It need not care though all the rest were lost.”. 

Safely may we pronounce Jonsoii to have been a man 
of extraordinary application, no less than of execution. 
He did not, indeed, insult the world by hasty, crude, 
indigested performances ; and for this he must have 
praise from all hut the most cen&orous of his critics. 

Volpone, or The Fox, was represented at the Globe 
in l605. As this and Tfie Alchemist are held to be tlie 
greatest of Jonsoii's p^otluctions, we shall devote a few 
pages to its analysis.. — The scepp is Venice. Volpone 
is a noble of that 'proud city ; avaricious, yet fond of 
pleasure ; selfish, voluptuous, crafty, irreligious, ma- 
lignant. He has a parasite, Mosca, who flatters him 
in every thing, lind who is become necessary to him. 
The opening scene will sufficiently* acquaint us with the 
characters of both : — 
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•*jd Swm in Volpone's Howe, f 

** Enter Volpoke and Mosca. 

" Vo^. Good morning to the day ; and next, my gold 1 — 
Open tlie shrine^ that 1 may see my saint. * 

\_Mo8ca mtfuiraws the curtain, and tUscooers pifet 
of gold, plate, jewels, ^c. 

Hail the world’s soul and mine ! more glad than is 
The teeming earth to see the long’d-fur sun 
Peep through the horns of the celestial liam. 

Am I, to view thy splendor darkening his ; 

That lying here, amongst my other hoards 
Shew’st like a flame by night, or like the day 
Struck out of chaos, when all darkness fled 
Unto the centre. O thou son of Sol, 

But brighter than thy father, let me kiss, 

With adoration, thee, and every relick 
Of sacred treasure in this blessed room. 

Well did wise poets, by thy glorious name. 

Title that age which they would have the best ; 

Thou being/he best of things, an<f far transcending 
All style of joy, in children, parents, friends, 

Or any other waking (li*eam on earth : 

Thy looks when they to Venus did ascribe, 

They should have given her twenty thousand Cupids ; 

Such are thy beauties and our loves ! Dear saint. 

Riches, thip dumb god, that giv’st all men tongues. 

That canst do nought, and yet mak’st men do all things ; 

The price of souls ; even hell, with thee to boot, ^ 

Is made worth heaven. Thou art virtue, fame, 

Honour and all things else. Who capi get thee, 

He shall be noble, valiant, lionest, wise 

** Mas. And what he will, sir. Riches are in fortune 
A greater good than wisdom is in natm-e. 

“ Vulp, True, my beloved Mosca. Yet I glory 
More in the cunning purchase of my wealth, 

Than in the glad possession, since 1 gain^ 

No common way ; I use^po trade, no venture ; 

I wound no earth with plough>slfares, fat no beasts, 

To feed the shambles ; have no mills for iron, 

Oil, corn, or men, to grind them into powilcr : 

1 blow no subtle glass^ expose no ships 
To threat’nings of the furrow-faced sea; 

I turn no monies in the public bank, 

Nor usure private. 

“ Mo&. No, sir, nor devour, 

L 4 
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Sofk%rodigals. You' shall have some will swallow ^ 
A tnelling heir as glibly as your Dutch 
Will pills of butter, and ne'er purge for it ; 

Tear forth the fathers of poor families 
Out of tHeir beds, and coffin them alive 
in some kind ckisping prison, where their bones 
May Ikj forth -coming, when the flesh is rotten : 

Bat your sweet nature doth abhor these courses ; 

You lothe the widow’s or the orphan's tears 
Should wash your pavements, or their piteous cries 
Ring in your roofs, and beat the air for vengeance. 

“ Volp. Right, Mosca; 1 do lothe it. 

“ Moh. And besides, sir. 

You are not lAo the thresher that doth stand 
With a huge flail, watcliing a heap of corn, 

And, hungry, dares not taste the smallest grain. 

But feeds on mallows, and such bitter herbs ; 

Nor like the merchant, wlio hath fill’d his vaults 
With liomagnia, and rich (\aiKUan wines. 

Yet drinks the lees of Lombard's vinegar : 

You will lie not in straw, whilst moths and worms 
Feed on your sumptuous liangings and soft beds ; 

You know the use of riches, and dare give now 
From that bright heap, to me, your poor observer. 

Or to your dwarf, or your hermaphrodite, 

Your eunuch, or what other household trifle 


Your pleasure allows maintenance » 

“ Volp. Hold thee, Mosca, \Gives him money. 

T«ke of my liand ; thou stiik’st on truth in all, 

And they are envious term thee parasite.” 


, There is something true to nature in the preceding 
scene. If Volpone is avaricious, fond of pleasure, eager 
to accumulate money, and an idolater of it when ac- 
cumulated^ still he does not love the tears of the widow 


or the orphan; he does not grind# poor wretches to the 
earth ; he does not endanger an^ human being for his 
sake ; — no, no ! he has an easier way of increasing his 


stores : — 


I have tfo wife, no parent, child, ally. 

To give my substance to ; but whom I •make 
Must be my heir ; and this makes men observe me : 
This draws new clients daily to my house. 

Women and men of every sex and age, ^ 

That bring me presents, send me plate, coin, jewels 
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With hope that when I die (which they expect * 

£ach greedy minute) it shall then return 
Ten-fold upon them ; whilst some, covetous 
Above the rest, seek to engross me whole, 

And counter-work the one unto the other, 

Contend in gifts, as they would seem in love : • 

All which I suffer, playing with their hopes, 

And am content to coin them into profit, 

And look upon their kindness, and take more. 

And look on that ; still bearing them in hand, 

Letting the cherry knock against their lips, 

And draw it by their mouths, and back again. — ” 

The number of valuable presents which he daily 
receives from crafty old men, who believe his death at 
hand, and who hope to recover their own wdth interest 

— his pretended sickness — the care of his parasite to 
persuade every one of the present-bringing rogues 
that he is to be the chief heir, — are admirably and 
humorously described. The first who comes is Vol- 
tore, the advocate, with a massive piece of plate: He 
cannot, however, be admitted until Vo/pone is prepared, 

— until he has put on his sick tlress, to make him 
believe that he is near his end : — 

** VoJp, Give me my furs. [Pm/s on his sick dms.] Why 
dost thou laugh so, man ? 

“ Mo8. T cannot choose, sir, when I apprehend 
What thoughts he has without now, ^he walks : 

That this might be the last gift he shWld give ; 

That this would fetch you ; if you died to-day, 

And gave him all, what he should be to-morrow ; 

What large return would come of all his ventures ; 

How he slioiild worship’d be, and reverenced ; 

Ride with his furs, and foot-cloths ; waited on 
By herds of fools, and clients ; have cleai*way 
Made for his mule, as letter’d asiiimself : 

Be call'd the great and learned advocate : 

And then concludes, there's nought imposgible. 

“ Volp, Yes, to be learned, Mosca. * 

“ Mos. O, noirich** 

Implies it. Hood an ass with reverend purple, . 

So you can hide his tv'o ambitious ears, 

And he shall pass fdf a cathedral doctor. 

Volp, My caps, my caps, %ood Mosca. ' F^tch him in. 
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** Moi, Stay, sir ; your ointment fi>r your eyes. 

“ Volp, That *8 true ; 

Dispatch, dispatch : 1 long to have possession 
Of my new present. 

** Mosi That, and thousands zuare» 

I hope to see ymu lord of. 

** Vclp. Thanks, kind Mosca. 

“ Mo8, And that, when I am lost in blended dust. 

And hundred such as 1 am, in succession 

Volp, Nay, that were too much, Mosca. 

“ Moa. You shall live. 

Still, to delude these harpies. 

“ Volp, Loving Mosca ! 

'T is well : vcif pillow now, and let him enter, 

[Exit Mosc« 

Now, my feign’d cough, my phtislc, and my gout, 

My apoplexy, palsy, and catarrhs, 

Delp, with your forced functions, this my posture, 

Wherein, this three year, I have milk’d their hopes. 

He comes ; 1 hear him — Uh ! [couphinff. ] uh ! uh ! 
uh ! O — 

Me- enter Mosca, introducing Voltore with a piece of PkUe, 

“ Moa, You still are what you were, sir. Only you, 

Of all the rest, are he commands his love, 

And you do wisely to preserve it thus, 

With early visitation, and kind notes 

Of your good meaning to him, which, I know, 

Cannot but come most grateful. Patron 1 sir ! 

Here’s signior Voltore is come — 

“ Volp, [ faintlg, ] Wfiat say you / 

’ “ Mos, Sir, signior Voltore is c(^me this morning 
To visit you. 

“ Volp. I thank him. 

Mos. And hath brought 
A piece of antique plate, nought of St- Mark, 

With which he here ‘presents you. 

“ Volp. He is welcome. • 

Pray him to come more often. 

** Mos. Yes. ^ 

« Volt, W'iiat says he ? 

Moa, He thanks you, and desires you see him oftsn. 

“ Volp, Mosca. 

** Mos. My patron 1 
Volp. Bring him near, where is he 
I long to feel bis haaiL * 
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•' M6s» The plate is here, ?ir. 

** VoH, How fare you, sir ? 

** Volp. 1 thank you, signior Voltore ; 

Where is the plate ? mine eyes arc bad. 

** Volt, [putting it into his hands.] 1 ’m sorry, 

To see you still thus weak. ^ 

“ Mas. That he ’s not weaker. [/fstefe. 

Volp, You are too munificent. 

“ Volt. No, sir ; would to heaven, 

1 could as well give health to you, as that plate I 

“ Volp. You give, sir, what you can ; 1 thank you. 

Your love 

Hath taste in this, and shall not be unanswer’d : 

I pray you see me often. 

“ Volt. Yes, I shall, sir. 

“ Volp. Be not far from me. 

“ Mos. Do you observe that, sir? 

“ Volp. Hearken unto me still ; it will concern you. 

** Mos, You are a happy man, sir ; know your good. 

** Volp. I cannot now last long ■ ■■■■ ■ ■ 

Mos. You are his heir, sir. 

“ Volt, Am I ? 

“ Volp. I feel me going ; Uli 1 iih ! iih ! uh ! 

I ’m sailing to my port, Uh, uh, uh, uh I 
And I am glad 1 am so near iny haven. 

** Mos. Alas, kind gentleman ! Well, we must all go — * 

Volt. But, Mosca 

“ Mos. Age will con<]ucr. 

** VoU. ’Pray thee, hear me : 

Am I inscribed his heir for certain ? 

“ Mos. Are you ! 

I do beseech you, sir, you will vouchsafe 
To write me in your family. All my hopes 
Depend upon your worship : 1 am lost, 

Except the rising sun do shine on me. 

“ Volt. It shall both shine, aud warm thee, Mosca. 

“ Mos. Sir, I 

1 am a man, that hath not done yjaur love 
All the worst offices : here I wear your keys 
See all your coffers and your caskets lock’d. 

Keep the poor inventory of your jewels, “ i 
Your plate and monie.*>; am your steward, sir, 

Husband your goods here. 

“ VoU. But am I sole heir ? 

** Mos. Without a |)artner, sir ; confirm’d this morning : 
The wax is warm yet, and th&»ink scarce dry 
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Upon the parchment. 

" VdU. Happy, happy, me 1 
By what good chance, sweet Mosca? 

“ JMbs. Your desert, sir ; 

1 know^no second cause. 

“ Volt. Thy^modesty ' 

Is not to know it ; well, we shall requite it. 

** Mob. He ever liked your course, sir ; that first took him. 
1 oft have heard him say, how he admired 
Men of your large profession, that could speak 
To every cause, and things mere contraries, 

Till they were hoarse again, yet all be law ; 

That, with most quick agility, could turn, 

And [re-]|rct\irn • [could] make knots, and undo them ; 

Give forked counsel ; take provoking gold 
On either hand, and put it up . these men, 

He knew, would thrive with their humility. 

And, for his part, he thought he should be blest 
To have his heir of such a suflTeriug spirit, 

So wise, so grave, of so perplex’d a tongue. 

And loud withal, that would not wag, nor scarce 
Lie still, without a fee ; when every word 
Your worship but lets lall, is a chequin 1 — ” 

This advocate, wlio, crafty as he is, is easily gulled, 
has scarcely time to depart when anoth^ knocks at the 
door. This is Corbnceioy more crafty, yet more gul- 
lijble, than his predecessor. Before this new comer is 
admitted Vo^pime wishes to (?m brace Mofica for the 
cleverness with which the last scene has been managed ; 
'out his parasite is less imprudent : — 

“ Volp. [springing Excellent Mosca ’ 

Come hither, let me kisi' thee- 

“ Mas. Keep you still, sir. » 

Here is Corbaccio. ** 

“ Volp. Set the plate awa^ : 

The vultuie’s gone, and the old raven ’s come ! 

** Moh. Betake you to your silence, and your sleep. 

Stand there '^and multiply. 

[Putting the plate to the res#.] ^ 

Now, shall we see 

A wretch who is indeed more impotent . 

Than this can feign to be ; yet hopes to bop 
Over his grave — 
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Enter Coabaccio. 

Signior Corbaccio ! « 

You ‘re very welcome, sir. 

** Corb, ,How does your patron? 

“ Mbs. 'JVoth, as he did, sir : no amends. 

Cor6. What ! mends he ? 

** Mo%. No, sir : he ’s rather worse. 

CorK That’s well. Where is he? 

Mas. Upon his couch, sir, newly fall’n asleep. 

“ Corh. l)oes he sleep well ? 

Mos. No wink, sir, all tnis night, 

Nor yesterday ; but slumbers. 

“ C<rrb. Good ! he should take 
Some counsel of physicians 1 have brought him 
An opiaie here, from mine own doctor. 

Mos. He will not hear of drugs. 

“ Corh. Why ? I myself 

Stood by while it was made, sa all .ne ingredients j 
And know, it cannot but mo J gently work: 

My life for bis, ’t 's Init to make bitn sleep. 

“ Volp. Ay, his last sleep if he would take it 
Mos. Sir, 

He has no faith in physic. 

“ Corh. Say you, .say you ’ 

Mos. He has no faith in physic : lie docs think 
Most of your .loeton ■ c rhe y **ater danger 
And worse dise.'i"e, KM'.' ^ have 

Heard him protest, tb'it ; j . 

Should never he his heir 
Corh. Not I Ins heir'-^ 

“ Mos. Not your ])hysician, sir. 

•'* Corb, O, no, no, no, 

I do not mean it. 

“ Mos. No, sir, nor their fees 
He cannot brook : he says, they flay a man, 

Before tliey kill him. • 

“ Corb. Bight, I do conceive you. 

“ Mos. And then they do it by e^eperiment ; 

For which tlie law not only doth absolve them, 

But gives them great reward : and he is loti 
To hire his death, so. 

“ Corh. It is true, they kill 
With as much license as a judge. 

“ Mos. Nay, more ; ^ 

For he but kills, sir, wliere the ^w condemns, 

And these can kill him too. 


\Asidc. 
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** Ccfrh, Ay, or me ; 

Or any man. How does his apoplex ? 
la that strong 6n him still ? 

** Most violent. * 

His speech is broken, and his eyes are set, 

His face dravi?W longer than ’t was wont ■ ■■ 

“ Coih. How ! how ! 

Stronger than he was wont ? 

“ Mos No, sir . his face 
Drawn longer than ’t was wont. 

Coih. O, good ! 

“ Mos. His mouth 
Is ever gapipg, and his eyelids hang. 

“ 0>rh. Good. 

“ Mos. A freezing luinibness stiffens all his jointa, 

And makes the colour of his flesh like lead. 

“ Corh. ’T is good. 

“ Afos. His pulse beats slow, and dull. 

« Corh. Good symptoms still. 

** Mos. And from his brain 

“ Corh. 1 conceive you ; good. 

“ Mos. Flows a cold swx»at, with a continual rhoum. 
Forth the resolved corners of bis eyes. 

“ Corh, Js ’t possible ? Yet I am better, lia ! 

How does be, with the swimming of his head ? 

“ Mos. O, sir, ’t is past the scotomy’^ : lie now 
Hath lost his feeling, and hath left to snort : 

You hardly can perceive lum, that he breathes. 

’ ** Corh. Excellent, excellent ’ sure I shall outdast him ■ 

This makes me young again, a score of years. 

“ Mos. I was a coining for you, sir. 

“ Corh. Has he made his will ? 

What has he given me ? 

Mos. No, sir, 

Corh. Nothing ^ lu; ? 

Mo.s. He has not made his wilj, sir. 

** Corh. Oh, oh? oh 1 

What then did Voltore, tke lawyer, here? 

“ Mos. He smelt a carcase, sir, when he but beard 
My master was ^boiit his testament ; 

As I did Virge him to it for your good ■ ■ ■ .— 

“ Corh. He came unto him, did life ? I thought so. 

Mos. Yes, and presented him this piece of plate. 

“ Corh. 'Jf'o be his heir ? 

^ Mos. 1 do not know, sir. 
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“ Corh. True : 

1 know it too. 

“ Mou. By your own scale, sir. [i4ai«te. 

Corh. Well, * 

I shall prevent him, yet. See, Mosca, look, ^ 

Here, 1 have brouj^ht a bag of bright cbequines, 

Will quite weigh down his plate. 

“ Mos. [taking the hag.] Yea, marry, sir. 

This is true physic, this your sacred medicine ; 

No talk of opiates, to this great elixir ! 

“ Corh. ’T is uurum palpabile, if not potabile. ^ 

Mob. It shall be minister'd ^o him, in his bowl. 

“ Corh. Ay, do, do, do. i 

“ Mos. Must blessed cordial ! 

Tliis will recover him. 

“ Corh. Yes do, do, tlo. 

“ Mob. I tliink it were not be^, sir. 

**• Corh. What ? 

“ Mob. To recover him. 

“ Corh. O, no, no, no ; by no means. 

“ Mos. Why, sir, this 

Will work some strange effect, if he but feel it. 

“ Cork. is true, therefore forbear ; I '11 take my 
venture : 

Give me it again. 

“ Mos. At no hand ; pardon me ; 

You shall not do yourself that wrong, sir. I 
Will so advise you, you shall have it all. 

“ Corh. How ? 

“ Mos. All, sir . tis your right, your own ; no man 
Can claim a part ; ’tis yours without a rival, 

Decreed by destiny. 

“ Corh. How, how, good Mosca? 

“ Mos. 1 ’ll tell you, sir. This (it he shall recover. 

“ Corh. I do conceive you. 

“ Mos. And, on first luivantagc 
Of his gain’d sense, will I re-importunc hitn 
Unto the making of his testaments 

And shew him this. [Pointing to tAe money. 

“ Corh. Good, good. • 

“ Mos. ’T is better yet, 

If you will hear, sir. • 

“ Corh. Yes, with all my heart. 

“ Mos, Now would I counsel you, make home with 
speed ; • 

There, frame a will ; whereto ySu shall inscribe 
My master your sole heir. 
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“ Cor5. And disinherit 

My jon ! 

Mas, O, sir, the better ; for that colour 
Shall inalce it infuch more taking.^ 

** Corb. O, l^ut colour ? * ^ 

“ Mos. This Will, sir, you shall send it unto me. 

Now, when I come to inforce, os T will do, 

Your cares, your watchings, and your many prayers, 
Your more than many gifts, your this day's present^ ^ * 
And last, produce your will ; where without thought, 

' Or lea^t regard, unto your proper issue, 

A son so brave, and highly meriting, 

The stream of 3 our diverted love hath thrown you 
Upon my master, and made him your heir : 

He cannot he so stuiiid, or stone-dead, “ 

But out of conscience, and mere gratitude 
“ Corb. He must pronounce me his? 

** Mo». ’T is true. 

“ Corb. This plot 
Did I think on before. 

“ Mok I do believe it. 

“ Corb. Do you not believe it ? 

“ Afos. Yes, sir. 

Corb. Mine own project. 

“ Mas. Which, when he hath done, sir ■■ 

“ Corb. Publish’d me his heir ? 

Mos. And you so certain to survive him > ■ — i 
« Corb. Ay. 

** Mos. Being so lusty a man ■ — - ■ — 

** Corb. *Tis true, 

“ Mos. Yes, sir - ■ ■ — 

“ Corb. I thought on that too. See, how he should be 
The very organ to express my thoughts ! 

“ Mos. You have not only done yourself a good - 

“ Corb. But multiplied it on my son. 

“ Mos. ’T is right, sir. 

“ Corb. Still, my'*invcntion, 

** Mos. ’J.ias, sir 1 hcaveiv knows, 

It hath been all my study, all my care, 

(I etn grow gray withal,) how to work things-- 

“ Corb. I do conceive, sweet Mosca. 

Mos. You are he, • 

For whom I labour here. 

“ Corb. Ay, do, do, do : ^ 

I *11 straight about it. ♦ ’ Going. 

** Mos. Hook go with you, raven ! 

** Corb. 1 know thee honest. 
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“ Mos, You do lie, sir ! \^A»ide. 

** Corh. And — — ' " ; ' 

“ Mos. Your knowledge is no better than your ^ars, sir. 

** Corh. I do not doubt to be a father to tbeei ' a 
*S Mos. Ikor } to gull my brother of bis blmihg. 

Corb. I may have my youlb restored to me, why not ? 

** Mos. Your worship is a precious ass ! 

“ Cor bj W hat say’st thou ? 

“ Mb^^ do desire your worship to make baste, sir. 

“ Corb. *Tis done, *tis done ; I go. [Eant. 

Volpt [leapitiff from his' couch."] O, I shall burst ! 

Let out my sides, let out my sides — — « 

“ Mos. Contain * ' ? 

Your dux of laughter, sir: you know this hope 
Is such a bait, it covers any hook. 

“ Vo/p. O, but thy working, and thy placing it ! 

1 cannot hold ; good rascal, let me kiss thee : 

I never knew thee in so rare a humour. ’* 


Scarcely have the t\ro brothers time to congratulate 
themselves, before a third gull arrives. Volpone hastily 
lies down, his eyes are anointed, and at length the door 
is opened ; — 


Enter Corvino. 

“ Signior Corvino ! come most wish’d for ! O, 

How ha[)py were you, if you knew it, now ! 

“ Corv. Why ? what ? wherein ? 

“ Mos. The tardy hour is come, sir. 

“ Corh. He is not dead ? 

Mos, Not dead, sir, but us good ; 

He knows no man. 

Corv. How shall I do then ? 

“ Mos. Why, sir ? 

“ "Corr. I have brought him here a pcark 
Mos. Perhaps he has ^ 

So much remembrance left as to know you, sir : 

He still calls on you ; nothing but your name 
Is in his mouth. Is your pearl orient, sir?* 

“ Corv. Venice was i:^|fvef owner of the like. 

** Vpip. [faintly.] Signior Corvino ! 

“ Mos. llark. 

“ Volp. Signfbr Conifiiio ! 

“ Mos. He calls you ; step and give it him. — He ’s here, sir, 
And he has brought you a rich pearl. 

VOL. ir. At 
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“ Cbffj. How do you sir ? 

Tell him, it doubles the twelfth caract. 

Mo8, Sir, 

He cannot understand, his hearing ’s gone ; 

And yet it contorts him to see you ■ — 

“ Corv. Say, 

1 have a diamond for him, too. 

“ Mos. Best shew it, sir ; 

Put it into liis hand ; ’t is only there 
He apprehends ; he has his feeling, yet 
See bow he grasps it ! 

“ Corv. *Las, good gentleman ! 

How pitiful tlie sigjht is t 
^ “ Mos, Tut ! forget, sir. 

The weeping of an heir should stUl be laughter 
Under a visor. 

“ Corv. Why am 1 his heir ? 

“ Mos. Sir, I am sworn, 1 may not show the will 
Till he ba dead ; but here has been Corboccio, 

Here has been Voltorc, here were others too, 

I cannot number ’em, they were so many ; 

All gaping here for legacies : but I, 

Taking the vantage of his naming you, 

Signior Corvino, Signior Corvino^ took 
Paper, and pen, and ink, and there I ask’d him, 

Whom he would have his heir ? Corvino, Who 
Should be executor ? Corvino. And, 

To any question he was silent to, 

I still interpreted the nods he made. 

Through weakness, for consent : and sent home th’ others, 
l^othing bequeath’d them, but to cry and curse. 

“ Con;. O, luy dear Mosca 1 [They embrace.] Does he not 
perceive ? 

“ Mos. Ho more than a blind harper. He knows no man, 
Ho face of friend, nor name of any servant, * 

Who ’twas that led him last, or gave him drink : 

Not those he had begotten, or brought up, 

Can he remember. ^ 

Cojt), Has he children ? 

***Mos. Bastards, 

Some dozen, or more, that he begot on beggars, 

Gypsies, and Jews, and black-moors, When he was drunk. 

Knew you not that, sir ? ’tis the common fable. 

The dwarf, the fool, the eunuch, are all his ; 

He ’s the true father of his family, ^ 

In all, &1VC me : — but he has given them nothing. 
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“ Corv. That ’s well, that ’s well ! Art sure be does not 
hear us ? 

“ Mos. Sure, sir ! why, look you, credit your own sense. 

in VpL.’s ear. 

The pox approach, and add to your diseases, ) 

If it would send you hence, the sooner sir, * 

For your incontinence, it hath deserved it 

Throughly and throughly, and the plague to boot ! 

You may come near, sir Would you would once close 

Those filthy eyes of yours, that flow with slime, 

Like two frog-pits ; and those same hanging cheeks, 

Cover’d with hide instead of skin — Nay, help, sir— — 
That look like frozen dish-clouts set on end 1 • 

“ Corv. [a/oufl] Or like an old smoked wall, on which 
the rain ^ 

Ran down in streaks I 
“ Mos. Excellent, sir ! speak out : 

You may he louder yet ; a culverin 
Discharged in his ear would hardly bore it. 

“ Corv. His nose is like a common sewer, still running. 

“ Mos. ’Tis good ! And what his mouth ? 

“ Corv. A very draught 
“ Mos. O, stop it u)) 

“ Ojtv. By no means. 

“ Mos. ’Pray you, let me: 

Faith I could stifle him rarely with a pillow, 

As well as any woman that should keep him. 

Corv. Do as you will ; but I ’ll begone. 

“ Mos. Be so ; 

It is your presence makes him last so long. 

“ Corv. I pray you, no violence. 

** Mos. No, sir ! why? 

Why should you be thus scrupulous, pray you, sir? 

“ Corv. Nay, at your discretion. 

^ “ Mos. Well, good sir, begone. 

“ Corv. I will not trouble him now to take my pearl. 

“ Mos. Puh ! nor your diamond. Whlit a needless care 
Is this afflicts you ? Is not all her# yours ? * 

Am not I here, whom you have made your creature ? 

That owe my being to you ? 

“ Corv. Grateful Mosca ! 

Thou art my friend, my Mlow, my companion, 

My partner, and shalt share in all my fortunes. 

“ Mos. Excepting one. 

“ Corv. What 's that f 
“ Mos, Your gallant wife, sir.S— 

M 2 
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Now is he gone : we had no other means 
To shoot him hence, but this. 

“ Folp. My divine Mbsca ! 

Thou haat to-day outgone thyself.** 

r 

We will not follow the Foa; in his attempts to seduce 
the wife of Corvino. There is humour in it witliout 
any coarseness^ or at least without any filth. Nor 
have we room for the scene where he pretends to 
be deadj and die birds of prey^ — the vulture, the 
raven, the crow, — flock to the spoil. The whole scene 
is drawn with irresistible humour. The termination 
Jias a moral : both the Fo.r and Parasite are fitly 
punished. 

It would be useless to WTiie in praise of this comedy : 
we venture to say that the English language does not 
boast of a better. 

The pageants which Jonson continued to furnish, 
sometimes at the command of the court, sometimes at 
that of the civic bodies, we are not disposed to notice. 
Ingenious they might be, — ingenious they were ; but no 
power can give interest to works designed for local 
and fleeting occasions. In one res|)ect they were useful 
to him : they replenished a purse tliat was too often 
empty. He received from some of these bodies, and 
from some of the nobility, periodical sums, which he 
appears to have spent as easily asihe procured them. 
We cannot, however, avohl expressing the regret which 
all must feel at the necessity of his condition ; that he 
w^as compelled to tiifle where lie wished to bt' solemn,^ 
to write for empty gazers where® he longed to instruct 
the wisest. From 1()0.5 to iGOf) was a loss to pos- 
terity, howeycr advantageous in a pecuniary view this 
period might he to himself. In the latter year, how- 
ever, appeared 7Vir SHent Woman, which is a noble 
production. It is, however, irifeVior to The Alchemist, 
which was acted in the following year, and' which is 
termed by Mr. Gifford prodigy tof intellect.’' 

This inimitable drama 6pens with a dispute between " 
Subtle the alchemist and Face, who has assumed the 
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disguise of a captain, but who is in reality a butler. 
The dialogue between this brace of rogues exposes 
their character, thefc designs, their manner of life, and 
prepares us for all that follows. It is the bifsiness of 
Face to bring gulls to the conjuror, thef fortune-teller, 
the finder, of the philosopher's store. Subtle ; and the 
profit of their business to be divided, just as their 
instrument Dol Common was divided, between them. 
They tell each other roundly what they have been ; 
and we know not where their quarrel might have 
ended, had not the woman interfered, and repyeseiited 
to them how necessary it w^as even for villains to live 
in peace. They feel the justice of her remark, shake 
hands, and agree to labour together for the common 
good. The first gull that arrives is Dapper, a lawyer’s 
clerk : he wants a familiar spirit to attend him, and 
win for him when ' he gambles. This request is 
granted ; a familiar is to be sent him ; and as he means 
to he liberal in his gratitude, and gives a good earnest 
of it, he is promised higher favour: he is to have a 
potent, mighty spirit, to bring him treasure, or whatever 
he wishes. S^ay, he is gravely assured that a fortunate 
star presided at his birth, that he was born with a 
cawl on his head, that he is related to the queen 
fairy, who greets him through the conjuror. Subtle 
and Face, or, as they call themselves, the Doctor and 
the Captain, fiec'ce this credulous dupe to some tune* 
by promising him an interview with that personage, 
his aunt, in the course of the day. He is scarcely 
departed, when a tobacconist arrives, who is opening a 
new shop, and who desires to know where the door 
and windows are to be, and h»w his shelves and boxes 
are to be arranged : he, too, is satisfied, except with 
the amount of the gratuity which Facie constrains him 
to give. But the mpst pleasant of all tlie dupes is Sir 
Epicure Mammon : he will be contented with nothing 
less than the philosopher's stone, and the elixir of life 
which is to make^he old young again. In return for 
this inestimable advantage, he is liberal of his gold — 
M 3 
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why grudge a few pounds in weight when he is soon to 
have mountains of the metal ? Ten long months has 
Subtle^ aided by Face, pretended^to lal^ur for this 
great secret, and this day it is to be found. Yes, this 
day Sir Epicure’s house is to be filled with gold, and 
his power of restoring youth conferred. In the joy 
of his heart he hastens to the house with a friend. 
Surly y who will not believe in the wonderful art. Mam- 
mon, after striving in vain to convince Surly of his 
unbelief, cries out to Subtle, and is answered by Face, 
who pretends to be working with the astrologer.* 

“ Fact. Sir, he ’ll come to you by and by. 

“ Mam. Tl}at is his hre-drake, 

His Lungsf, his Zephyrus, he that puffs his coals, 

Till he firk nature up, in her own centre. 

You are not faithful, sir.f This night, 1 ’ll change 
All that is metal, in my house, to gold : 

And, early in the morning, will I send 
To all the plumbers and the pewterers, 

And buy their tin and lead up ; and to Lothbury§ 

For all the copper. 

“ Sur. What, and turn that too ? 

“ Mam, Yes, and I ’ll purchase Devonshire, and Cornwall, 
And make them perfect Indies !|| You admire now? 

“ Sur. No, faith. 

Mam. But when you see th’ effects of the Great Medi- 
cine, 

Of which one part j)rojected on a hundred 
Of Mercury, or W*nus, or the moon. 

Shall turn it to as many of the sun ; 

This and the followini.’ extracts are from the admirable editinn of Ben 
Jonsoii by Gifford, vol. iv. 

f Lungs wa<t a term of art, for the under operators in rheraistr>', wl)ose 
busiiietis principally was to take care of the ti e So Cowh y, in bis sketch 
of a philosophic college, the number of its members reckons two /wiigs, 
or chemical servants ; and afterwards, assigning tlicir salaries, ** to each 
of^the Lu»gt> twelve pounds. 

t Not easy of faith, not believing. 

\ l.ntihbury (Stow’says") “ is inhabited chiefly by f unders, that cast can- 
dlesticks, cha^g diskjs, spice mortars, and such like copper works.'’ 
P 2S7. 

II Transmute all their tin into gold. Wha^ follows may be explained 
from Chaucer 

The bodies seven, lo! here hem anono, 

Soi gold is, ami /.van silver we threpe, 

Man yron, il/c; quicksiliitT weclepc, 

Saturnus leade, Jupiter is tiimc. 

And Venus copir.” 


Chaucer's Yeoman's Tale. 
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Nay, to a thousand, so ad infinitum : 

You will believe me. 

“ 8ur, Yes, when J see *t 1 will. 

“ Mam. Ha ! why f 

Do you think I fable with you ? I assure you, * 

He that has once the flower of the sun, a 
The perfect ruby which we call elixir. 

Not only c&n do that, but, by its virtue, 

Con confer honour, love, respect, long lifh ; 

Give safety, valour, yea, and victory, 

To whom he will. In eight and twenty days, 

1 ’ll make an old man of fourscore a child. 

“ Sur. No doubt ; he \ that already. 

“ Mam. Nay, I mean, ' 

Restore his years, renew him, like an eagle, 

To the fifth age'; make him get sons and daughters, 

Young giants ; as our philosophers have done, 

The ancient patriarchs, afore the flood, 

Rut taking, once a week, on a knife’s point, 

The quantity of a grain of mustard of it ; 

Become stout Marses. 

“ Sur. The decay’d vestals of Pict-hatch*, would thank you 
That keep the fire alive there. 

“ Mam. ’Tis the secret 
Of nature naturizedf ’gainst all infections. 

Cures all diseases coming of all causes ; 

A month’s grief in a day, a year’s in twelve ; 

And, of what age soever, in a month : 

Past all the duzek of your drugging doctors. , 

I’ 11 undertake, wilbal> to fright the plague 
Out of the kingdom in three months.” | 

• 

Let it not be supposed that Ben Jonson is here ridi- 
culing an imaginary thing. In his age alchemy bad its 
professors among the most learned men of Europe : 
nay, men who passed for orthodox Christians were 


• See Vol. I. p. 37 » 

+ Our poet seems here to allude to the theological distinction of natura 
naturanSf and natura naturata. The forinor upf^ellation is gi\en to the 
Creator, wno hath impartetl existence and nature to all beings ; and bj’ the 
latter term the creatures are distitif'uished, as having received their nature 
and properties tYom the p^er of another — \Vh ai. 

X The defence which Dr, Anthony published of himself at Cambridge in 
IGIO, is called Medtcinee chyrnirts et vert potnbilis am i assertto, ex lucu- 
bratwmbus Fra. Anthonn Londinemis in medteina doctoris. It is divided 
into seven chapters : thalast enumerates the several distempers which his 
aurtim potahile , among which is the nlague itself ^ as he asserts to 
have been demonstrated by cxpcrxeAce, in tlie plague which depopulated 
London 16(K.’.— Whxl. 

M 4 
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'^adepts in it. S6 great had the evil become, that more, 
than one act of parliament had been passed against the 
transmutation of metals. But this had little effect: 
it tended to serve the cause of the knavish pretender 
by imposing .secrecy on his dupes. The operations 
were performed in obscure places ; the art was the 
more esteemed from its having provoked the atten- 
tion of the legislature : it evidently contained secrets, 
thought the public, too dangerous to be known except 
by the learned and virtuous few. The satire, therefore, 
of Jonson was serviceable, and we have reason to 
think, effectual. Well had it been for the interests of 
sincerity and truth had the lash always been laid on 
abuses equally pernicious. 

Sir Epicure Mammon is one of the most forcible 
characters in this drama. Avaricious though he be, he 
is still a sensualist ; he w^ants riches, not so much for 
their own sake, as that they may become the means of 
indulging the basest propensities. He is still more 
anxious for the infallible elixir which shall prolong 
human life to an indefinite period. How w^ell he had 
been tutored, or rather gulled, by Subtle, and Face, will 
appear from the following dialogue ; — 

“ How now 1 

Ho we succeed ? Is our day come ? and iiolds it ? 

“ Face, The evening will set red upon you, sir ; 

Y/)u have colour for it, crimson : The red ferment 
Has done his office ; three hours hence prepare you 
To see projection. 

“ Mam, Pertinax, ;riy Surly, 

Again I say to thee, aloud, Be rich. 

This day, thou shall jiave ingots ; andf' to-morrow, 

Give lords tb' affront. — Is it, my Zephyrus, right ? 

Blushes the bolt’s head ? 

“ Face. Like a wench with child, sir, 

Tliai were bip; novrdiscover’d to her roaster. 

“ Mam. Excellent witty Lungs ! my^only care is 
Where to gel stuff enough now to project on ; 

Ibis town will not half serve me. 

** Face. No, sir ! buy - 

The covering off o’ churches. 

** Mam, That’s true. 



** Face. Yes. Let them stand bare, as do their auditory ; ' 

Or cap them, new, with shingles. 

** Mam* No, good thatch : 

Thatch will lie light upon the rafters, Lungs. . — 

Lungs, I will manumit thee from the furnace ; 

I will restore thee thy complexion, PuiFe, • 

Lost in the embers ; and repair this brain, 

Hurt with the fumes o‘ the metals. 

** Face. 1 have blown, sir. 

Hard for your wordship ; thrown by many a coal. 

When ’t was not beech ; weigh’d those 1 put in, just. 

To keep your heat still even ; these blear’d eyes 
flave waked to read your several colours, sir. 

Of the pale citron, the green lion, the crow, 

The peacock’s tail, the plumed swan. 

“ Mam. And, lastly, 

Thou hast deserv’d the flower, the sanguis agni ? 

“ Face, Yes, sir. 

** Mam. Where ’s master ? 

** Face, At his prayers, sir, he ; 

Good man, he ’s doing his devotions 
For the success. 

“ Mam. Lungs, I will set a period 
To all thy labours ; thou slialt he the master 
Of iny seraglio. ” 

The pretended devotion of Subtle is an admirable satire 
on the professors of this knavish art. To propitiate tl^ 
favour of the religious, to mollify the puritans, to win 
the revexence of all, they were careful to enjoin peculiar 
sanctity of life to all who penetrated into their myste-* 
Ties : — 

“ Mam. Good morrow, father. 

“ Gentle son, good motrow, 

And to your friend there. What is he is with you ? 

Mam. An heretic, that 1 did 9ring along, 

Tn hope, sir, to convert him. 

“ Sub. Son, I doubt • 

You are covetous, that tj^us you meet your time 
In the just point : prevent your day at morning. 

This argues something, worthy of a fear 
Of importune and car^l appetite. 

Take heed ydl do not cause th^blcssing leave you, 

With your ungovern’d haste. I should be sorry 
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To see my labours, ndir even at perfection. 

Got by long watching and large patience, 

Not prosper where my love and zeal hath placed them. 

Which ^heaven I call to witness, with yourself, 

To whom I have pour’d my thoughts), in all my ends. 

Have look’d n^ way, but unto public good, 

To pious uses, and dear charity. 

Now grown a prodigy with men. Wherein 
If you, my son, should now prevaricate. 

And to your own particular lusts employ 
So great and catholic a bliss, be sure 
A curse will follow, yea, and overtake 
Your subtle and most secret ways. 

" Mam. 1 know, sir; 

You shall not need to fear me : I but come, 

To have you confute this gentleman. 

“ SuT. Who is, 

Indeed, sir, somewhat costive of belief 
Toward your stone ; would not be gull’d. 

“ Suh. Well, son. 

All that I can convince him in is this, 

The WORK IS DONE, bright sol is in his robe. 

We have a medicine of the triple soul, 

The glorified spirit I Thanks be to heaven, 

And make us worthy of it ! ” 

After this precious display of piety, we have one still 
more precious concerning the virtues of the wonderful 

“ Svib. Look well to the register. 

••And let your heat still lessen by degrees, 

To the ahidels. 

“ Fact, [icithin.'] Yes, sir. 

“ Suh. Uid you lo(»k 
O’ the bolt’s-head yet ? ^ 

Face, [within.'^ Which? on D, sir? 

“ Suh. Ay ; ^ 

What ’s the complexion ? 

*\Face. [within.~\ Whitish. 

“ Suh. Ii^fuse finegar. 

To draw his volatile substance and hie tincture • 

And let the water in glass E be filter’d. 

And put into the gripe’s egg. Lute him well ; 

And leave him closed in balneo. t f 

“ Face. \within.'\ I will, sir.* 

** Sur. What a brave language here is ! next to canting. 
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“ Sub. I have another work, you never saw, son, 

That three days since past the philosopher’s wheel, 

In the lent heat of Athanor ; and ’s become 
Sulphur of Nature. 

Mam. But *t is for me ? 

“ Sub. What need you ? 

You have enough in that is perfect. 

“ Mam. O but 

“ Sub. Why, this is covetise ! 

“ Mam. No, I assure you, 

I shall employ it all in pious uses, 

Founding of colleges and grammer schools 
Marrying young virgins, building hospitals, 

And now and then a church. 

“ Re-enter Face. 

“ Sub. How now ! 

“ Face. Sir, please you. 

Shall 1 not change the filter ? 

“ Sub. Marry, yes; 

And bring me the complexion of glass B. [Exit Face. 

“ Mam. Have you another ? 

“ Sub, Yes, son ; were 1 assured 
Your piety were firm, we would not want 
Uhe means to glorify it : but 1 hope the best. — 

1 mean to tinct C in sand -heat to-morrow, 

And give him imbibition. 

“ Mam. Of white oil ? 

“ No, sir, of red. F is come over the helm too, 

I thank ray Maker in S. Mary’s bath, 

And shows lac Blessed be heaven ! 

1 sent you of his fieces there calcined ; 

Out of that calx I have won the salt of mercury. 

“ Mafn. By pouring on your rectified w'ater ? 

“ Sub. Yes, and reverberating in Athanor.” 

But when the object is nearly gained, there must al- 
ways be some unexpeefed bad luck to ^ake it retrograde. 
Something must be done to urge on Mammon the neces- 
sity of longer patience as well as of disbursing more 
gold. In the way this is accomj)lish|d there is some 
ingenuity ; and there is some humour in {he cunning 
observations of Snrly : — 

“ Re-enter Face. 

“ Sub, How now I frhat colour says it ? 

“ Face. The ground black, sir. 

“ Mam. That 's your crow’s head ? 
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“ Sur. Your cockVcomb’s, is it not ? 

“ Sjd), No, *t is not perfect. Would it were the crow ! 

That work wants something. 

SuIk O, I look’d for this. 

The hay^’s a pitching. 

“ Sub. Are you sure you loosed them 
In their own menstrue ? 

“ Face. Yes, sir, and then married tltem, 

And put them in a bolt’s-head nipp’d to digestion, 

According as you bade me, when I set 
The liquor of Mars to circulation 
In the same heat. 

“ Sub. The process then was right. 

“ Face. Yes, by the token, sir. the retort brake, 

And what w;is saved was put into the pellican, 

And sign’d with Hermes’ seal. 

“ Sub. I think ’t was so. 

We should have a new amalgama. 

Sur. O, this ferret 

Is rank as any pole-cat. [Asidi, 

** Sub. But I care not : 

Let him e’en die ; we have enough beside, 

In embrion. II has his white shirt on ? 

“ Face. Yes sir, 

He ’s ripe for inccration, he .stands warm, 

In hi< ash-dre. J would not you should let 
Any die uow, if I miglit counsel, sir. 

For luck’s sake to the rest ; it is not good. 

“ Mam. He says right. 

“ Sur. Ay, arc you bolted ? [Aside. 

“ Face. Nay, 1 know ’t, sir, 

,I have seen the ill fortune. What is some three ounces 
Of fresh materials ? 

“ Mam. Is *t no more ? 

“ Face. No more, 4r, 

Of gold, t’ amalgame with some six of mercury. 

“ Mam. Away, liere ’s money. hat will serve ? 

“ Face. Ask him, sir. 

“ Mam. How much ? 

“ Sub. Give him nine pound ; — you may give him ten. 

*Sur. Ygs, twenty, and be cozen’d, do. 

“ Mam, There ’t is. [ Gives Face the money. 

“ Svh. This needs not ; but that you will have it so, 

To see conclusions of all : for two 
Of our iidEcrior works are at fixation, ^ 

The third is in ascension. Gr» your ways. 

Have you set the oil of luna in kemia? 
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“ Face, Yes, sir. 

Stib. And the philosopher's vinegar ? 

“ Face, Ay. [Exit, 

“ Sur. We fehall have a sallad ! • 

“ Mam. When do you make projection ? ^ 

“ Sub. Son be not hasty, I exalt our medicine, 

By hanging him in halneo vaporoso^ 

And giving him solution ; then congeal him ; 

And then dissolve him ; then again congeal him: 

For look, how oil 1 iterate the work^ 

So many times 1 add unto his virtue. 

As, if at first one ounce convert a hundred. 

After his second loose, he ’ll turn a thousand ; ? 

llis third solution, ten ; his fourth, a hundred . 

After his fifth, a thousand thousand ounces 
Of any imperfect metal, into pure 
Silver or gold, in all examinations, 

As good as any of the natural mine. 

Get you your stuff here against afternoon, 

Your brass, your pewter, and your andirons. 

“ Mam. Not those of iron ? 

“ Sub. Yes, you may bring them too : 

We ’ll change all metals. 

** Sur. 1 believe you in that. 

Mam. Then I may send my spits ? 

“ Sub. Yes, and your racks. 

“ Sur. And dripping-pans, and pot-hangers, and hooks, 
Shall he not ? 

“ Sub. If he please, 
a ^s’wr. — "lif be an a.v;. 

“ Sub. Ilow, sir ’ 

“ Mam. This gentleman you must bear withal . 

1 told you he had no faith. 

“ Sur. And little hope, sir ; 

But much less charity, should 1 gull myself. 

“ Sub. Wh}', what ha'«j you observed, sir, in our art, 
Seems so impossible ? 

“ Sur. But your whole work, ifb more. 

That you should hatch gold in a furnace, sir, 

As they do eggs in Kgypt ! 

“ Sill}. Sir, do you ^ 

Believe that eggs are hatch'd so ? 

“ Sur. If I should ? 

“ Sub. Why, I thii^ that the greater miracle. 

No egg but differs from a chiej^en more 
Tlian metals in themselves. 

“ Sur. That cannot be. 
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The egg ’s ordain'd by nature to that end, 

And is a cliicken in poteniivu Z 

“ Sub. The same we^ say of lead, and other metals, 
Which w)uld be gold, if they had time. 

« Mum. And that 
Our art dotli further. 

“ Sub. Ay, for ’t were absurd 
To think that nature in tlie earth bred gold 
Perfect in the instant ■ something went before. 
There must be remote matter. 

‘‘ iVitr. Ay, what is that? 

“ Sub. Marry, we say 

“ Mam. Ay, now it heats ; stand, father, 

Pound him to dust. 

** Snr. It is, of the one part, 

A humid exhalation, which we call 
Materia liquiduy or the unctuous water ; 

On the other part, a certain crass and viscous 
Portion of earth ; both which, concorporate, 

Do make the elementary matter of gold ; 

Which is not yet prapria materia, 

But common to all rnctals and all stones ; 

For, where it is forsaken of that moisture. 

And hath more drincss, it l>ecomes a stone : 

Where it retains more of the humid fatness. 

It turns to sulphur, or to quicksilver. 

Who are the parents of all other metals. 

Nor can this remote matter suddenly • 

Ptogress so from extreme unto extreme. 

As to grow gold, and leap o'er all the means. 

Nature at first beget the impetrect, then 
Proceeds she to the perfect. Of that airy 
And oily water, mercury is engender’d ; 

Sulphur of the fat and earthy part ; the one, 

Which is the last, supplying the place of male, 

The other that of female, in all mctal^ 

Some do believe hertnaphrodcity. 

That both do act and suffer. * liut*these two 
Maki* the rest ductile, malleable, extensive. 

And 6vcn in gold ^ley are ; for we do find 
Seeds of theni, by our fire, and gold in them ; 

And can produce the species of each ml^tal 
More perfect thence, than nature doth in earth. 

Beside, wlm doth not see in daily practice 
Art can b^et bees, hornets, beetles, wasfffi, 

Out of the carcasses and dung df creatures ; ^ 

Yea, scorpions of an herb, being rightly placed ? 
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And these are living creatures, &r more perfect 
And excellent than metals. 

“ Mam. Well said, fether ! 

Nay, if he take you in hand, sir, with art argument. 

He ’ll bray you in a mortar. ' * 

Sur. Pray you, sir, stay. • 

Rather than I ’ll bray’d, sir, I ’ll believe 
That alchemy is a pretty kind of game, 

Somewhat like tricks o’ the cards, to cheat a man 
With charming. 

“ Sub. Sir ? 

“ Sur. What else are all your terms, 

Whereon no one of your writers Agrees with other ? 

Of your elixir, your lac virgiuiSf J 

Vour stone, your med’eine, and your chrysosperme ; 

Your sal, your sulphur, and your mercury ; 

Your oil of height, your tree of life, your blood, 

Y’our marchesite, your tutie, your magnesia. 

Your toad, your crow, your dragon, and your panther ; 

Your sun, your moon, your firmament, your adrop, 

Your lato, azoch, zcrnich, chibrit, heautarit ; 

And then your red man, and your white woman, * 

With all your broths, your menstrues, and materials, 

Of piss and egg-shells, women’s terms, man’s blood, 

Hair o’ the head, burnt clouts, chalk, Aerds, and clay ; 
Powder of bones, scalings of iron, glass, 

And worlds of other strange ingredients. 

Would burst a man to name? 

“ Sub. And all these named. 

Intending but one tiling; which art our writers 
Used to obscure their art. 

“ Mam. Sir, so I told him — 

Because the simple idcot should not learn it, 

And make it vulgar. 

“ Sub. Was not all the knowledge 
Of the /Egyptians writ in mystic symbols ? 

Speak not the Scriptures Sft in parables ? . 

Are not the choicest fables of tlie p^ts, 

That were the fountains and 6rst springs of wisdom, 

Wrapp’d in perplexed allegories? ” , 

• • 

The profound knot^^edge which Joiison had of this 
pretended art, shows how much his studies had sur- 
passed the ordinary standard of learning. He was a 
wonderful man : weft might Milton say, ^ 

“ When Jonson’s learned sock is on.” 
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His tTSgedy of Sejanus contains an epitome of all i&at 
^ bistorians of antiquity have related concerning the 
personages of the time ; and exhibits a deep acquaint- 
ance wi^ the manners and customs^ the opinions and 
feelings, of the Romans. It is so in every thing he 
undeil^es : of every thing he was the master ; and 
whether he has to describe the progress of metallic 
transmutation^ or the most obscure point in archaeology^ 
he is equally at home. 

Not the least characteristic part of this drama is where 
the holy brethren of Amsterdam, — the exiled Ana- 
baptists — iM^otiate with this conjuror. The jargon 
between Subtle and Face is intended to delude the 
puritan Ananias, who in his way is quite as great a 
knave as either of them. 

“ Enter Ananias. 

** Suh. Wliere is my drudge? Aloud, 

lie^enter Face. 

“ Face. Sir ! 

“ Suh. Take away tHfe recipient, 

^d rectify your inenstruc from the phicgma. 
rteii pour it on the Sol, in the cucurbite, 

And let them macerate together, 

, “ Face. Yes, sir. 

And save the ground ? 

“ Suh. No : terra damnata 

cMust not have entrance in the work. — Who are you? 

“ Hina. A faithful brother, if it please you." 

“ Suh. What ’s that ? 

A Lullianist ? a Ripley ?* Filius artls? 

Can you sublime and dulcify ? calcine ? 

Know you the sappr pontic ? sapor stiptic ? 

Or what is homogcne, or ^eterogene ? 

“ Ana. I understand no heathen language, truly. 

*\Suh. Heathen ! you Kiiipper •doling ? is Ars sacra, 

Or chrysopreia, O! spagyrica. 

Or the pamphysic, or panarchic knowledge, 

A heathen language ? 

“ Ana. Heathen Greek, I take it. 

“ Sub. low 1 heathen Greek ? t, 

“ Ana. All ’s heathen but tf.ic Hebrew. 

“ Sub. Sirrah, my varlet, stand you forth and seak to him, 
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l^ike a philoisopher ; ai»^er, in the language. 

Name the vexatimis, and the martyrizatkms 
Of met^s in the work. 

' FUce, Sir, putrefaction, 

Solution, ablution, sublimation, 

Cohobation, calcination, ceration, and 
Fixation. 

Sub. ITiis is heathen Greek to you now ! — 

[And when comes vivihcation? 

' ** Face. After mortiiication. 

“ Sub. What ’s cohobation? 

“ Face. *T is the pouring on 
Your aqua regis, and then drawing him ofif, 

To the trine circle of the seven spheras. 

“ Sub. What ’s the proper passion of metals ? 

“ Face. Malleation. 

“ Sub. W'hat ’s your ultimum mppKcium atari 9 

“ Face. Aiuiinonium. 

“ Sub. I'his is lieathen Greek to you ! And what ’s your 
mercury ? 

“ Face. A very fugitive, he will be gone, sir. 

“ Sub. IJow know you him? 

“ Face. Ily his viscosity, 

His oleosily, and his suscitability. 

“ Sub. liow do you sublime him? 

“ Face. With the calce of egg-shells, 

White marble, talc. 

“ Sub. Ytjur magisterium, now, 

"What \ that ? 


“ Face. Shifting, sir, your elements. 

Dry into cold, cold into moist, moist into hot, 

Hot into dry. 

“ Sub. I'll is is heathen Greek to you still ! 

Your htph philowpliicus ? 

“ Face. is a stone, 

And not a stone ; a spirit^ a soul, and a body 
Which, if you do dissolve, it is dissolv’d ; • 

If you coagulate, it is coagulated;^’ 

If you make it to fly, it flieth. 

“ Sub. Enough. lFa:it F 4 CE, 

This is heathen Greek to you ! Wliat are yOu, si»? 

“ /lua. Please you, aaervant of the exiled brethren. 

That deal with widows and with orphans’ goods ; 

And make a just account unto the saints : 

A deacon, • 

“ Sub. O, you are sent from master Wholsome, 

Your teacher ? 
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** Ana, From Tritmlation Wholsoms^ 

Our very nealous ]iastor. 

Good! 1 have 

Some oyihans’ goods to oome here. 

** Ana. Of what kind, sir ? 

Sub. Pewfer and brass, andirons and kiteheii-irare, 
Metals that wc must use our medicine on ; 

Wherein the brethren may have a t>eknnywckrth 
For ready money. 

“ Ana: Were the orphans* parents 
Sincere professors ? 

“ Sub. Why do you ask ? 

“ Ana. Because 

We theo arc to deal justly, and give, in truth. 

Their utmost value, 

“ Sub. S’lid, you ’d cozen else. 

And if their parents were not of the faitliful ) — 

I will not trust you, now 1 think on it. 

* Till I have talk’d with your pastor. Have you brought money 
To buy more coals ? 

** Ana. No, surely. 

“ Sub. No 1 how so ? 

** Ana. The brethren bid me say unto you, sir, 

Surely they will not venture any more, 

Till they may see projection. 

A** Sub. How ! 

“ Ana. You have had, 

For the instruments, as bricks, and lome, and glasses, 

•Already thirty pound ; and for materials, 

They say some ninety more : and they have heard since. 

That one at Heidelberg, made it of an egg, 

« And a small paper of pin-dusc. 

Sub. What ’s your name? 

Ana. My name is Ananias. 

“ Sub. Out, the varlet 
TTiat cozen’d t^ie apostles ! Hence, away ! 

Flee, mischief! hzvl your holy consistory 
No name to send me of al^other sound, 

Than wicked Ananias? send your ciders 
Hither to make atonement for you quickly, 

* And give me sartsfaction ; or out goes 
The fire ; and down th’ alcrahecs, and the furnace, 

Piger Henricus, or what not. Tliou wretch ! 

Both sericon and bufo shall be lost. 

Tell them. All hope of rooting out Ihe bishops, 

Or the anti-christian hierarchy, shall perish, 

If they stay threescore minutes : the aqueity, 
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Terreity, and sulpliureity. 

Shall run to|^ther again, and all be aniluird, 

Thou wicked Ananias I \^Exit ANANiAfir»} Tliis will fistch 'em. 
And make them baste towards their gulling more. ^ 

A man must deal like a rough nurse, and 
Those that are froward, to an appetite.” * 

This is well drawn ; but die following is still more 
admirable. 

“ The Xaae hefore Lovewit’s 
<< Enter Tribulation Wholesome, and AsAViJis. 

“ Tri. These chastisements are common to the saints^ 

And such rebukes we of the i^paration 
Must bear with willing shoulders, as the trials 
Sent forth to tempt our frailties. 
dna. In pure zeal, 

1 do not like the man ; he is a heathen, 

And speaks the language of Canaan, truly. 

“ Tn. I think him a profane person indeed. 

“ Ana. He bears 

The visible mark of the beast in his forehead. 

And for his stone, it is a work of darkness, 

And with philosophy blinds the eyes of man. 

TVt. Good brother, we must bend unto all ip^ans, 

That may give furtherance to the holy cause. 

“ Ana. Which his cannot : the sanctified cause 
Should have a sanctified course. 

“ Tri. Not always necessary ; 

The children of perdition are oft-times 
Made iiisLiuments even of the greatest works : 

Uesidc, we should give somewhat to man’s nature. 

The place he lives in, still about the fire, 

And fume of metals, that intoxicate 

The brain of man, and make him prone to paasion. 

Where have you greater r^heists than your cooks ? 

Or more profane, or choleric, than your gl&ss-men ? 

More anti-christian than your bell ifoun dors ? 

What makes the devil so devilish, I would ask you, 

Sathan, our common enemy, but his being 
Perpetually about the fire, and boiling • 

Brimstone and arsenic ? *Wc must give, I say, 

Unto the motives, and the stirrers up 
Of humours in the blood. It may be so, 

When as the work is effine, the stone is made. 

This heat of his may turn tii^o a*zeal, , 

And stand up for the beauteous discipline, 

N 2 
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‘Against the menstruous cloth and rag of Rome. 

We must await his calling, and tlie coming 
Of the good spirit. *i^ou did fault t* upbraid him 
With tl>e brethren’s blessing of Heidelberg, weighing 
What need we have to hasten on the work, 

For the restoAng of the silenced saints, 

Which ne’er will be, but by the philosopher’s stone. 

And so a learned elder, one of Scotland, 

Assured me ; aurum potahile being 
The only med’eine for the civil magistrate, 

T’ incline him to a feeling of the cause ; 

And must be daily used in the disease. 

Ana. I have not editied more, truly, by man ; 

Not since the beautiful light first shone on me : 

And I am sad my zeal hath so offended. 

“ 2Vi. Let us call on him then. 

** Ana. Tlie motion ’s good. 

And of the spirit ; 1 will knock first. [ Knocks. 

Peace be within ! [ I'he door is opened^ and they enter. 

“SCENE II. 

“ A Room in Love wit’s House. 

“ Enter SvmLFy followed by Tribulation and Ananias. 

“ Snh. O, are you come V ’t w'as time. Your tlireescore m in u Icf* 
Were at last thread, you sec; and down had gone 
Furnus acedia!, t arris circulatorius : 

Xembec, bolt’s-head, retort and pelican 
Had all been cinders. — Wicked Ananias ! 

Art though return’d? nay then it goes down ye(. 

“ Trl. Sir, be appeased *, he is come to humble 
Himself in spirit, and to a^k your patience. 

If too niueh zeal hatVi carried him a.sidc 
From the due path. 

“ Sub. Why, this doth qualify i ^ 

“ Tri. The brethren had no purpose, verily, 

To give you the lejust griq^ance : hut are ready 
To lend their willing hands to any project 
The spirit and you direct. 

“ Suh. This qualifies more ! 

“ Tri. And for the orphans goodsi^ let them be valued* 

Or what is needful else to the holy work, 

It shall be number’d ; here, by me, the saints 
Throw down their purse before you. 

“ Sub. This qualifies most^! 

Why, thus it should be, now you understand. 
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Have I discours'd so unto you of. our stone, 

And of the good that it shall bring your cause ? 

Shew’d you (^beside the main of hiring forces 
Abroad, drawing the Hollanders, your friends, ^ 

From the Indies, to serve you, with all their fleet) 

That even the med'cinal use shall make you a fiction, 
And party in the realm ? As, put the case, 

Tliat some great man in state, he have the gout, 

Why, you but send three drops of your elixir, 

You help him straight : there you have made a friend. 
Another has the palsy or the dropsy. 

He takes of your incombustible stuffy 

He ’s young again : there you have made a fViond. -m 

A lady that is past the feat of body. 

Though not of mind, and hath her face decay'd 
Ileyond all cure of paintings, you restore, 

With the oil of talc ; there you have made a friend ; 

And all her friends. A lord that is a leper, 

A knight that has the bone-ach, or a squire 

That hath both these, you make them smooth and sound. 

With a bare fricace of your med’eine : still 

You increase your friends. 

“ Tri. Ay, it is very pregnant. 

“ Sub. And then the turning of this lawyer's pewter 
To plate at ('hristmas. 

“ Ann, Chrisi-tide, I pray you. 

“ Std>. Yet, Ananias 1 
Ana. 1 have done. 

“ Suh. Or changing 

His parcel gilt to massy gtdd. You cannot 
Hut raise you friends. Withal, to be of power 
To pay an army in the field, to buy 
The king of France out of his realms, or Spain 
Out of his, Indies. What can you not do 
Against I-.ords spiritual or temporal, 

Hiat shall opponc you ? ^ 

“ Tri. Verily, 't is true. » ^ 

We may be temporal lords oursclv^^^ 1 take it. 

“ Suh. You may be any thing, and leave off to make 
I^ong-winded exercises ; or suck up 
Your 4a/ and hum ! in a tune. I not deny, 

Hut such as are not graced in a state, 

May, for their ends, be adverse in religion. 

And get a tune to call the dock together ; 

F'or, to say sooth, a tu«e does much with woman, 

And other phlegmatic i)cople ; k is your bell. 

Ana. Bells are profane ; a tune may be religious. 

N 3 
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** No warning with you ! then farewell petience. 
'Slight, it shall down : I will not be thus tortured. 

“ 2W. I pray you, sir. 

** All shall perish. I hare spoke it. 

** Tri. Let we iind grace, sir, in your eyes ; the man 
He stands corseted : neither did his zeal, 

But as yourself, allow a tune somewhere. 

Which now, being tow'rd the stone, we shall not need. 

“ Sub. No, nor your holy vizard, to win widows 
To give you legacies ; or make zealous wives 
To rob their husbands for the common cause : 

Nor take the start of bonds broke but one day, 

And say, they were forfeited by providence. 

Nor shall you need o’er night to eat huge meals, 

To celebrate your next day’s fast the better ; 

The whilst the brethren and the sisters humbled. 

Abate the stiffness of the desh. Nor cast 
Before your hungry hearers scrupulous bones ; 

As whether a Christian may hawk or hunt, 

Or whether matrons of the holy assembly 
May lay their hair out, or wear doublets, 

Or have that idle starch about their linen. 

Ana. It is indeed an idol. 

** Tri. Mind him not, sir. 

I do command thee, spirit of zeal, but trouble. 

To peace within him ! l*ray j'ou, sir, go on. 

“ Sub. Nor shall you need to libel ’gainst the prelates, 
And shorten so your ears against the hearing 
4)f the next wire-drawn grace. Nor of necessity 
Hail against plays, to please the alderman, 

Whoso daily custard you devour ; nor lie * 

With zealous rc^e till you are hoarse. Not one 
Of one of these so singular arts. Nor call \ ourselves 
By names of TribulKtion, Persecution, 

Restraint, Long-patience, and such like, affected 
By the whole h>mily or wood of yov, 

Only for glor/, and to catch the ear 
Of the disciple. r 

“ Tri. Truly, sir, they arc 
Wars that the godly brethren have invented, 

For propagation of the glorious cause, 

Atf very notable means, and whcrehy'also 
Themselves grow soon, and profitably, famous. 

Sid). O, but the stone, all ’s idle to it ! nothing ! 

The art of angels, nature’s miracle, * 

The divine secret that doth hy in clouds 
From cast to west ; and whose tradition 
Is not from men, but spirits. 
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Ana* I hftte traditions ; 

I do not trust them. — 

** Tri* Peace ! 

“ Am. They are popish all. 

I will not peace ; I will not — — 

Tri. Ananias 1 

Ana. Please the profane, to grieye the go^y ; 1 may not. 
“ Svb. Welly Ananias, thou sbalt overcome. 

“ TA. It is an ignorant zeal tiiat haunts him, sir : 

But truly, else, a very faithful brother, 

A botcher, and a man, by revelation. 

That hath a competent knowledge of the truth. 

StA. Has he a competent sum there in the bag ^ 

To buy the goods within ? I am made a guardian, 

And must, for charity, and conscience sake, 

Now see the most be made for my poor orphan ; 

Though I desire the brethren too good gainei*s : 

There they are within. When you have view’d, and bought 
*em. 

And ta’en the inventory of what they are. 

They are ready for projection ; there ’s no more 
To do : cast on the med’cinc, so much silver 
As there is tin there, so much gold as brass, 

I ’ll give ’t you in by weight. 

“ Tri. But how long time. 

Sir, must the saints expect yet ? 

“ Svb. Let me see, 

How ’s the moon now ? Light, nine, ten days hence. 

He will be silver potate ; then three days 
Before he citro'iise : Some fifteen days 
The magisterium %ill be perfected. 

Ana. About the second 4ay of the third week. 

In the ninth month ? 

Suh. Yes, my good Ananias. 

“ Tri. What will the orphan’s goods arise to, think you ? 
Sub. Some hundred ^larks, as much as fill’d three cars, 
Unladed now ; you ’ll make six millions oflthem. ^ 

But I must have more coals laid ifi. 

“ Tri. How! 

“ Sub. Another load, , 

And then we have finish’d. We must now increase 
Our fire to ignus ardent, are past 
Fimut equinus, balnei, cineris. 

And all those lenter heats. If the holy purse 
Should w^th this draught fall low, and that the saints 
Do need a present sum, I have ft trick 
To melt the pewter, you shall buy now, instantly, 
w 4 
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. * tincture make you as good Dutch IjoUan 

As npy Are in HoUanA 
Sri. Can you so ?, 

** Sif&. Ay, ^ 'and shall ’bide the third examination. 

, ** It Viil he tidings to the brethern. 

Sub, But you must carry it secret. 

^ ’ ** Tri. Ay.j ''but stay; 

This act of coining, is it lawful ? * 

,, “ Ana. Lawful ! 

We know no magistrate ; or, if we did, 

This is foreign coin. 

“ Snh, It is no coining, sir. 

It is but casting. « 

** Tri. I la ! you distinguish w^ell : 

Casting of money may be lawful . 

“ Ana. T is, sir. 

“ Tri. Truly I take it so. 

SuJ). There is no scruple, 

Sir, to be made of it ; believe Ananias : 

This case of conscience he is studied in. 

“ Tri. 1 ’ll make a question of it to the brethren. 

** Ana.'' The brethren shall approve it lawful, doubt not. 
Where shall it be done? [Knockinff tvithovl, 

% Svh. For that we ’ll talk anon. 

There ’s some to speak with me. Go in, I pray you, 

And view the parcels. That ’s the inventory. 

I *11 come to you straight. [Exeunt Tam. and Ana.” 

We cannot enter into an analysis of the plot : we 
erfh only add a few details, the further to expose the 
knavery of the Alchemist. Sir Epicure Mammon is 
artfully inveigled into a criminal conversation with Dol 
Common, who is disguised as a lady. Now this, taking 
place, too, in the ver^- house, would give the knavish pro- 
fessor a pretext for declaring that his experiments must 
fail. There was 17 he prayer — ;^urity of heart — cha- 
rity towards the poor : tAfse were absolutely essential to ^ 
success ; but when lust was indulged within a few yards 
of the laboratory, how could the most divine of arts 
prosper ? In a great fury Subtle xushes in, Dol Com- 
mon and Face run away, and Mammon is made to bear 
the blame of the failure. 

** Mam, Where shall I hide me ? 

“ Sub. How ! what sight is here ? 
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close deeds of ^nrkoesi^ and tliat shun the light t 
Bring him again. Who is he? Wha(t, my son ! * , • ' 

'On 1 have lived too long. » 

jifam. Nay, good, dear father, 

Ther^ was no unchaste purpose. 

“ SuIk Not ! and flee me, 

When I come in ? 

“ Mam, That was my error. 

“ Sub. Error ! 

Guilt, guilt; my son: give it the right name. No marvel, 

If I found check in our great work within, 

When such affairs as these wore managing I 
“ Mam. Why, have you so 
« Stib. It has stood still this half hour : 

And all the rest of our less work?^ gone back. 

Where is the instrument of’ wickedness, 

My lewd false drudge 

“ Mam. Nay, good sir, blame n t luin ; 

Believe me, ’t was against bis will or knowledge : 

J saw her by chance. 

“ Sub. Will you commit more sin, 

To excuse a varlet ? 

“ Mam. By my hope, ’t is true, sir, 

“ Sub. Nay, then 1 wfliidcr less, if you, for whom 
The blessing was prepared, would so tempt heaven, 

And lose your fortunes. 

‘‘ Mam. Why, sir? 

** Sub. This will reta 
The work, a month at »ea''^. 

Ma?n. Why, if it <K. 

What remedy ? But think i,. i. >t, /ood father : 

Our purposes were honest. 

“ Sub. As they were. 

So the reward will prove, [A loud explosion within.^ — How 
now! ah me I 

God, and all saints be goq(} to us. — 

t 

§ 

“ Re-enter Fg^CE. , 

“ What ’s that ? 

" Race. O sir, we are defeated I all the works , 

Are flown in fumo, every^lass is burst : 

Furnace, and all rent down I as if a bolt ' 

Of thunder had been driven through the house. 

Retorts, receivers, peliq^ns, bolt-heads. 

All struck in shivers 1 [Sir^rLK /a/Iisr down as in a swoon^ 

Help, good sir t alas, 
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Cokliieasy dnd death invades him. Nay, nr Mammon, 

Do the fair offices of a man I you stand* 

As you ivere readier to depart than he*'* 

After a little interruption, the dialogue is renewed : 

a 

“ Mam, Alas! 

** Face. My brain is quite undone with the fume, sir ; 

1 ne'er must hope to be mine own man again. 

Mam, Is all lost, Lungs ? will nothing be preserv'd 
Of all our cost ? 

“ Face. Faith, very little, sir ; 

A peck of coals or so, which is cold comfort, sir. « 

Mam. O, my voluptuous mind ! I am justly punish'd. 

“ Face. And so am I, sir. 

“ Mam. Cast from all my hopes 

“ Face. Nay, certainties, sir. 

“ Mam. By mine own base aftcctions. 

” Sub. [seeming to come to himself. ] O, the curst fruits of 
vice and lust I 
** Mam. Good father. 

It was my sin. Forgive it. 

Sub. Hangs my roof 

Over us still, and will not fall, O justice. 

Upon us, for this wicked man ! 

“ Face. Nay, look, sir, 

You grieve him now with staying in his sight : 

Good sir, the nobleman will come too, and take you, 

And that may breed a tragedy. 

** Mam. I '11 go. 

Face. Ay, and repent at home, sir. It may be. 

For some good penance you may have it yet ; 

A hundred pound to the box at Bethlcm 

Mam, Yes. 

Face. For, the restoring such as — have their wits. 

** Mam. I *11 do *t. 

“ Face. I ’U send one to you to redeive it. 

“ Mam. Do* * * 

Is no projection left ? 

“ Face. All flown, or stinks, sir. 

** Mam, Will nought he sayed that’s good for med’eine, 
think ’st thou? ^ 

M Face, 1 cannot tell, sir. There will be perhaps. 
Something about the scraping of the shards, 

Will cure the itch, — though not your ito||i of mind, sir. [Aftidc, 
It shall be saved for you, and ^nt borne. Good sir, * 
This way for fear tlie lord should meet you. [Exit Mammon. 
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Sub, [ndfing hit head,'] Faee f 
“ Face, Ay. 

Is he gone ? 

« Face, Yes, and as heavily 
As all the gold he hoped for were in *s blood. ^ 

Let us be light though. 

Sub, [leaping down,] Ay, as balls, and bound 
And hit our heads against the roof for joy ; 

There ’s so much of our care now cast away. ” 

This drama, every reader will acknowledge to be a 
wonderful one : it has never been surpassed by the most 
glorious effort of genius. / 

Catiline, the next production of our author^ was 
brought out in l6ll. It displays, as usual, a profound 
knowledge of the period to which it relates. All that 
antiquity could furnish in reference to the many cha- 
racters introduced, has been laid under rigid contribution. 
It is a most elaborate work of art. It had, however, 
or we should perhaps say for that very reason, little 
success on the stage. The speeches are too long, the 
plot too narrow, the incidents too few, to have any 
charm in representation. In the closet, it will be read 
with pleasure, so long as learning and genius have any 
attractions. Of the former there is far too much for any 
where but the closet, and we may say for any other reader 
than the scholar. The number of writers,* * says 
Mr. Gifford, “ whom Jonson has consulted, and thj 
industry and care with which he has extracted from 
them every circumstance conducive to the elucidation 
of his plot, can only be conceived by those who have 
occasion to search after his authorities. He has availed 
himself of almost every scatteaed hint, from the age of 
Sallust to that of Elizabeth, fqy the correct formation 
of his characters, and placed thenx before our ey^ as 
they appear in the writings pf those who lived and 
acted with them." 'True ; but this is one of the worst 
qualifications that any dramatist could have, who 
should aspire to popular favour. As was truly observed 
in The Return from Pamasms , — these university pens 
did not please the public, — Jonson’s the least of any. 
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He was, indeed, too conversant vnih. antiquity^ too fond 
to be agreeable to the generation of his day. 

In 10 l 9 — probably late in the year — Jonson went 
abroad. ^ How long he remained, can be matter of con- 
jecture only ; dbut he was at Paris in l 6 ld. Cardinal 
du Perron showed him a French translation of Virgil, 
which he had the bluntness to condemn. His manner 
“^was never very courteous ; and though we must praise 
his honesty, we may yet think that without violating 
truth, he might have awarded some degree of praise to 
a scholar, less profound, indeed, than himself, but still 
a scholar, and by no means undistinguished. — What 
other countries he visited, we know not, nor do we know 
the period of his return. He was again in London in 
1614, since in that year he brought out at the Hope 
theatre his farce of Bartholomew Fair. This piece has 
‘been too much praised. It does not exhibit much genius, 
but it does show an intimate knowledge of the lowest 
and most vicious forms of metropolitan life. The in- 
cidents are for the most part exceptionable ; the dialogue 
is extremely gross. There is, indeed, some humour in 
the ridicule thrown over the puritans ; and this is the 
only redeeming feature of the farce. Tt may be, and no 
doubt is, a^true description of that kind of life to which 
it* relates ; and for this reason it will have some interest 
for the philosopher or the historian. But this reality 
cf portraiture does not, in the least degree, diminish the 
feeling of disgust. And here Jonson is censurable : he 
might have drawn the picture with fewer touches of de- 
pravity : but he delights in them j he is perpetually 
displaying them ; , and lie presses into his dialogue so 
many oaths, so many profane expressions, as to leave in 
the reader B mind a conviction that his conceptions were 
exceedingly ^oss. No pure, no delicate, no fine, no vir- 
tuous mind would, or could, have* raked together such 
a heap of filth* All this, no doubt, ^as exceedingly 
agreeable to the mob, both high and low, — to the fish- 
monger’s apprentice as to ^Charles IlL. All, especially^ 
the character 0/ Coke^, was amazingly relished by that 
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monarch, — a fact sufficient to characterize \he whole 
production, better than the most elaborate criticism. 

From l6l4tol6l6 we hear little of Jonson, In 
the latter year he produced his comedy of The^Devil is 
an Ass, This is the last of his dramaific productions 
which we have patience to read. It is full of satire ; 
it has some wit : it has considerable vigour ; and the 
characters are well delineated. Add that it has a more^ 
moral tendency than most of his other pieces, and we 
have said all that can be said in its praise. There is 
reason to believe that he was become tired of the stage : 
— such, at least, is th6 inference from his own state- 
ments ,* — nor can we be surprised at tliis, when we con- 
sider how many men, immeasurably inferior to him, 
were more successful. He felt conscious of his own 
superiority ; and he could not respect a public which 
made no distinction, or, if it did, one against him, be-’* 
tween judgment and conceit, between dignity and bom- 
bast. This year, too, he lost Shakespear. Inhere is 
no reason to suppose that he had ever, for any length 
of time, been on terms of enmity with that illustrious 
man. Certainly he always spoke of Shakespear with 
great regard, — as one whom he loved even to idolatry. 
That he shoulil feel dissatisfied with the immeasurably 
superior success of the bard of Avon, was natural ; he 
could not, in fact, feel otherwise ; but tjiis rivalship 
never, or at least but once, dissevered the connectiotT 
between them. Down to 1 ()(>";, Shakespear acted in 
some of his characters ; and would probably have adted 
in more, had he not retired from the histrionic part ofi 
the profession. o 

There is reason to think th/t our author was always 
well rewarded by James. This year (l6l()) he was 
presented with a pension for life of 100 ii^arks. *Thet 
letters- patent confirii»ing the grant do not give him the 
title o^ laureate ; but they virtually ^Constituted him 
such : he was the first poet who enjoyed a fixed annual 
sum fsom the courf. Daniel, his predecessor, has been 
honoured* with* the same tide ; but Daniel had no sa- 
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nudiiiig moiE tlian the gratuities awarded to 
oci^oual services. This pensiun be useful 

Jimscm: it has been pernicious ta the drama. Fiom 
1616 tb 16^5 he did not write a, single play; nor 
would he have resumed the occupation^ had not his 
neeessitieB (die result of his imprudence) compelled 
him. It was the same with Shakespear. After he 
became easy in his circumstances^ he wrote little. 

In 161 JonsoD visited Scotland. He had long been 
on friendly terms with the most distinguished literary 
men of the country ; and, in conformity with their 
invitations, he resolved to pass some time at their hos- 
pitable boards. In what mansions he was entertained, 
we know not ; but his last visit was to Drummond of 
Hawthomden, the poet. This circumstance has been 
rendered memorable by the writers of both nations. 
The English have contended that Drummond was a 
faithless host, a perfidious friend ; that he took down 
the conversations of his guest with the intention of ex- 
posing them to the world. The Scotch vindicate their 
countryman from the charge of malevolence ; tliey con- 
tend that he took down the opinions of his guest exactly 
as he heard them, — without any design of pulftishing 
them, and for his own information, since they were 
eh titled to great respect from the eminent rank of Jon- 
son in the world of letters. It cannot reasonably be 
denied that Drummond was justifiable in wishing to 
preserve some record ol Jonson's opinions: why should 
he be more blamed than a lioswell for the same act? 
The only question is, whether, as one party asserts, 
Drummond |>erfc3-med the task in a spirit of malevo- 
lence ; whether he mutinied the observations ; whether 
he artfully suppressed the explanatory, the connecting 
^matter that would have rendered the whole less repul- 
sive. To judge of this, let us make a few extract^ : — 

** His censure (judgment) of tlie English poets this ; 
that Sidney did not keep a decorum in making every one 
speak as well as himself. Spenser’s stimza pleased him not, 
nor his matter; the meaning* of the Allegory of his Fairy 
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Qfftftn he bad writiiif lo air Walter Ral^gb^ 

which wa% that hy the bleatiiig (blatant) beaat» he understoed 
the PuritiUis; and by the iklae Dueasav the queen ^ Scoti* 
He told, that Spenser’s goods wete vqlibed by the Irish, and 
Mi house and a Utde child burnt, he and hi$ sdS) esciftad, and 
aftel* died for want of bread, in King-atreet : heareAiaed twenty 
pieces sent him by my lordEsaea, and said he waa aura he bad no 
time to apend them. Samuel Paniel was a good, bouest flaan, 
had no children, and was no poet ; and that he had wrote tbe« 
Civil War% and yet had not one battle in all his booh. 
That Michael Drayton’s Pofyolbion, if he had performed what 
he promised, to write the de^ %f all the Worthiest had been 
excellent. That he was challenge for intituling one^mi^ 
Mortimeriadea : that dr John Davies played on Drayton in 
an epigram, who, In his sonnet, concluded his mistress might 
have been the ninth Worthy, and said, be used a phrase like 
Dametas in Areadiat who said bis mistress for wit might be a 
giant. 

That Silvester’s translation of Du Bartas was not well 
done ; and that he wrote his verses before he understood to 
confer ; and these of Fairfax were not good. That the trans> 
lations of Homer and Virgil in long Alexandrines, were but 
prose. That sir John Harington’s AriostOt under all transla- 
tions, was the worst {"^that when sir John desired him to tell 
the truth of his Epigrams, he answered him, that he loved not 
the truth, for they were narrations, not epigrams. He said 
Donne mu originally a poet, his grandfather on the mother 
side wa^Heywood the epigrammatist : that Donne for want 
of being understood would perish. He esteemed him th|; 
first poet in the world for some things ; his verses of the lost 
Orchadine be had by heart, and that passage of the Calm, 

** that dust and feathers did not stir, all was so quiet” Hc^ 
affirmed that Donne wrote all his best pieces before he was 
twenty-five years of age. the conceit of Donnq’s Transform* 
ation, or M€T€fitf/vx^*ff was, that he sought the soul of that, 
apple, which Eve pulled and thereafter made it the soul of tf 
bitch, then of a she-wolf, and so of a v^man : his general 
purpose was to have brought it int^all the bodies of the here- 
tics from the soul of Cain, and at last left it in the body of 
Calvin. He only wrote one sheet of this, and since he, ^ was 
made a Doctor, repented hugely, and resolved t<% destroy all 
his poems. He told Dqpne that his Anniversary was profiinc 
and full Qf blasphemies ; that if it had bcjcn written on the 
Virgin Mary, it had been tolerable : to which Donne an- 
swered, that he descrihpd the idea of a woman, and not as she 
was. He said Shakspeare wanted art, and sometimes sense, 
for in one of his plays, he brought in a number of men, saying 
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Ijtf wjfifeea drip-w^ in Bofc«»)v«*ere u. l>o<ea 
naw to n tinndwd miles. Ximt sir Waite* Bal^h estee^ 
dtoo wwsoienee. The best wiw m En^nd were 
!!Sy ^irii^ing Id* history; Ben himself W written a 
tosM iKim of the Punick War, which he altered and set in 


' ?aid there wa» no sucht; ground for «n Heroic Foein 

as kinsf Arthur’s fiction ; and that sir P. Sidney had an inten- 
^ikon to have transformed all his Arcadia, to tho stones oi king 
Arthur. He said Owen was a poor pedantic schoolmaster, 
sweeping his living from the posteriors of little children, and 
had nothing good in him, hi# epigrams being bare narrations. 
Francis Beaumont died before be was thirty years of age, who, 
he said, was a good poet, as were Fletdier and Chapman, 
whom he loved. That sir William Alexander was not half 
kind to him, and neglected him, because a friend to Drayton ; 
that sir K. Ayrton loved him dearly. He fought se\ eral times 
with Marston ; and says, that Marston wrote his father-in-law’s 
preachings, and his fatherwin-law his comedies.” 

Few men, we believe, will approve some of these 
remarks. Still we do not see that they are ill-natured. 
Their great defect is, that Drummond neglected to ex- 
plain and connect them ; they are too much abridged,, 
In this form they never could he delivered ; the fault, 
therefore, is l>rummorid's. Yet wc are not dij|osed to 
visit, with much severity, his want of judgment in 
giving these naked remarks to the press. Though they 
seem to he unjust on the speaker, we are not sure that 
Drummond intended them to bii so. So far we see 
'‘little to condemn in either of the friends. 


« His judgipicnt of stranger poets was Htat be thought not 
♦Bartas a poet, but a verser, because he wrote nut fiction. 
He cursed Petnirch for redacting verses itito hounels wluch he 
aaid was like that, tyrant's bed, some who were too 

abort, were-tackefC others S^o long cut short. lhat Ouafini 
in his Pastor Fido kept no decorum lu inaliing shepherds 
as well as himself, Thai he told eardinal^lu Perron 
Vwhen he wrs in France, I6l^\ who shewed him his transla- 
tion of Virgil, that it was nought f that the best pieces of 
Ilonsard were his Odt‘.s. [Bvi uU ihik was to no purpose., 
Cj^VS our author) for he never understood the French or Italian 
lamuaaesA He said Petronius, IJUnius Sccundus, and 
Pl^tus sMe best l.atin ; aud that IWitns .vrote the secrets 
of the cwuneil and senate, as Suetopius djd those of the 
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eabinct md esm ; tuirZiiUM, Wm io pBrM,‘«to 

hot tiim^{ht{ Uwif QitiSnij1iiln''ft ^ 6 Mfci. 

•weirt not onJy to be ren^ but alto^her 

Juvenikl, Horace, and Mart|at were toba readi for del^btt aii(d 

so was Pindar ; but Hippocrates for health. » 

*«Of the Eni^lish nation he said, that Hookefs 

was best for cliurch-matters, IHd l^d^n^a ltUk$ cjr 
Honour for antiquities.^llere our author relates that tl^ 
censure (judgment) of his verses was— -That they were allw 
good, especially his Epitaph on Prince Henry, tsave that they 
smelled loo much of the aohools, and acre not after the ftkfiey 
of the times for a child, say? he^ may write after the fttslikNa 
of the Greek and Latin verse in running ; yet that foe wjbhed 
for }ilcasing the king, that piece of Forth Feanting hgd bectt 
his own.” 

In the first of these paragraphs there is addition 
by Druiuinondj not consistent with truth. Ben Jonson 
was not ignorant of French, — probably not of Italian. 
Ilis wmrks contain ample proof of it. lie praised, be ob- 
serves, Sll^ ester’s translation of Du Bartas, before he 
was able to com])are it with tlic original : surely this 
imiilics that he ajlfnvfndii acquired the ability, espe- 
cially ubon he declares that his opinion of the book was 
total ly^iariged^ — that what he once praised, he now 
condeiMed. Nor could he judge of the cardinal du 
Perron's fidelity as a translator, witliont understanding; 
the languige of that translation. He .might, indeed, 
converse in Latin with the cardinal, for Latin was iiteid 
the universal language of men of letters ; but he cotild^ 
not undertake to eritieisc French poetry without some- 
thing more than a common acquaintance with the lan- 
guage. As to the TtaligUj we will not Ikj positive ; but 
thg Pa ft! or Fido had not, at this time, •been translated; 
and we know not liow Joiison^if he wa‘re ignorant of 
the language, could have given, resj)ccting that poem, 
so just an opinion. Here it is impossible ,to absolve 
Drummond from die diarge of malevolence. 

The second ))aragraph, trimmed as it has been by 
Drummond himself^ contains something which must 
have given umbrage to tha| Vain man. HU wotjk» 
were all good, save that they smelled too much of the 

VOL. ir. o 
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Msbool^ «Qtd were oot in dbe manner ef the day, — a 
c|dld in Tunning might write after the fashion of the 
and Latin verse. This is the head and front of 
the o&mse, Jonson's praise was not unqualified. This 
eoiuLd never ba forgiven ; and we are therefore not suT*« 
prised at the following character of the Englishman : ^ 

it ^ jjg says, Ben Jonson was a great lover and 
praiser of himself, a contemner and soomer of others, given 
rather to lose a friend than a jest, jealous of every word and 
action of those about him, especially after drink, which is one 
of the elements in which he lived : a dissembler of the parts 
which reign in him ; a bragger of some good that he wanted ; 
thinketh nothing well done hut what either he himself or some 
of his friends have said or done. He is passionately kind and 
angry, careless either to gain or keep ; vindictive, but if he be 
well answered, at himself; interprets best sayings and deeds 
often to the worst. He was for any religion, as being versed 
in both ; oppressed with fancy which liath overmastered his 
reason, a general disease in many poets : his inventions are 
smooth and easy, but above all he excelleth in a translation. 
When the play of the Silent (Famin was first acted, there were 
foutid verses afier on the stage against him, concluding that 
that play was well named the Silent Woman, because there was 
never one man to say Plauditc to it.” 

The animus with which this paragraph is^l^ritten 
needs no comment : it is in the worst possible spirit, 
ifbnson had no such malevolence. After his return to 
London (in 1()19)^ he wrote in the kindest terms to 
J)ruramond ; and that the latter was equally warm in 
his professions, is evident from the following letter, to 
his worthy friend. Master Ben Jonson,’' 

“ Sir, — Here you have the epigram which you desired, 
with another of tl^ late argument. If there I)c any other 
thing in this country whiclt^ny power can reach, command it : 
there is nothing I wish more than to be in the catalogue of 
then^tliat love you. I have heard from court that the late 
ma&que^ wa!|,not so approved by the king as in former times, 
and that your claim was rejected. Such applause hath true 
worth even of those who are not for it. Thus to the next oc- 
casion taking my leave, I remain your loving friend, W. D.” 

U 

* This mauKiue bad been composq^ by some other person iduring the ab. 
•eaoe of Jon«on, 



If Jonfion were what Drummond deacribea, him, « a 
contemner and scomer of others” — a drunkard-^ a 
hypocrite — a vain braggart — irascible — vindictive — 
ill-natured — an infidel — how came Drummond to pro- 
fess so much love for him ? If the prdfe»fions were sin- 
cere, he was not very nice in the choice of his friend ; if 
they were not, who was the hypocrite ? By no sophistry 
can his language on the two occasions be reconciledT^ 
Whatever Jonson was, Drummond was undotxhtedly a 
dissembler, and a malignant one.* 

In 1619, Jonson was at Oxford, where he was* ho- 
noured by a degree. It could, however, do him no 
good * and we know not why he should be ambitious of 
so childish a distinction, — one held by the ignorant 
Greene, and others who were stupid as well as ignorant. 
At this time, especially from the grant of his pension^ 
he seems to have been more than ever employed in the 
composition of masques. We may condemn him for 
this courtly trifling ; but prolmbly we should be unjust* 
He was not a popular dramatist ; and he was disgusted 
at the reception which some of his noblest attempts had 
met with from the citizens. He must live ; and if the 
nieansW life were not afforded him in one quarter, he 
had a right to seek th(’m in another. Yet his time w^ 
not wholly engrossed by these idle pageants. He wrote 
other pieces, — a Commentary on Aristotle’s Poetics, 
an English Grammar, a Journey into Scotland, a Life* 
of Henry V., and some poems, all of which unfortunately 
perished in the flames. Still, when we perceive that he 
invented many masques, for the nobility, no less than for 
the court, we may censure his almost entire devotion to 
that puerile occupation, duriuj^ some years of his life. 
That he found them more profitable than the most 
serious labours, cannot be denied. For them James 
gave him the rcversioitary grant of the office of master 

^ We have no predilection for. no prejudice af^ainst, Drummond or hia 
nation. Our object is truth While we condemn the acerbity of Mr. Git- 
tord, whose bile overtl>aviiig, we equally condemn the injudicious, the 
blind *eal of the Scotch. For a specimen of this feeling, see Mr. Peter 
Cunningham’s recent edition of Drummond. If the English bipgrapher jg 
prejudiced, the Scottish one is, at least, e<}ually so. 

O 2 
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of the revels, and offered him the honour of knighthood. 
The first, however, he did not live to enjoy, and the 
latter he had the wisdom to decline* Still he knew 
that he*Was in the way of favour, and consequently of 
profit ; and he was content to waste his noble powers, 
to exdiange future renown for present advantage. But 
he did not calculate justly. After the death of «farnea 
1 625), he soon found that he ha<l lost a patron. Charles 
was not so fond of literature, nor so kind to his servants, 
as his father ; and the evil days of our poet were at 
hand. To his impaired resources we must add another 
calamity, — an attack of palsy, w’hich he first experienced 
the year of his royal patron's death, and which found 
him unprepared: he had saved nothing; and so sickness 
and poverty were about to make him theirs for the 
remainder of his days. 

The year in whicli his misfortunes commenced, he 
again reverted to the stage, and brought out his Staph 
of News, This is somewhat inferior to bis preceding 
comedy of 1 6 l 6, — The Devil is nn Ass : it is among his 
third rate productions, flis complaint, indeed, confined 
him to his room; it enfeebled both his bexly and mind, 
and reiuleied him lamentably unequal to his Tormer 
efforts. In this state he produced another comedy, — 
The New Inv, which every lover of his fame would 
wish to forget. It was, indeed, an unfortunate produc- 
tion, and was driven with contempt from the stage. 
Now was the time for his enemies to triumph, and 
they did not allow' it to pass : they fell upon him 
with an unmanly, an ungenerous,, a brutal shout. Much 
of this, indeed, was retribution ; he now suffered what 
be had inflicted on otheX ; but we have no reason to 
believe that he had ever struck the sick, that he had 
over insulte^l the helpless, that he had ever derided the 
most awful affliction of our nature. One good re- 
Sfulted from this failure of his piece ; the king, touched 
his necessities, sent him one hunched pounds. Charles 
did more : be raised the ^pension from one hundred 
marks to one hundred pounds, and added a tierce of 
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canary. This was princely, but it did not release Jonsoii 
from his difficulties. He no longer received the hand- 
some gratuities from the court, or from the nobles, or 
from the city companies. As his fame was declining ; 
Inigo Jones, formerly his friend, now his enemy, 
was thought to have greater talent for pageants; hte 
fell, neglected, into comparative oblivion. We hew 
of him only from his aoplications to the great for 
pecuniary relief. The pension, with the wine, was 
surely enough to support him ; but he was always a 
stranger to worldly prudence : what was liberally 
given,” says Gifford, he lavishly spent, and he was 
seldom free from want.” Even now\ that he was ex* 
eluded from so many sources of profit — that he was 
not wanted to compose masques and pageants for 
court, nobility, or city companies — he lived as ex* 
pensively as in his most prosperous days. 

IMelancholy as was now the situation of Jonson, — 
one of sickness and poverty, — it was the more incum- 
bent to exercise his talents, impaired as they were. 
'J'hough he had no longer any lio}>e from the stage, be 
did u|>t wholly forsake it. In lt)352 lie produced at the 
Blackfriars his comedy of The MogyiHic Lady, It was 
somewhat coldly rcH’eived. It could not be otherwitf^ ; 
for though it is not without some merit, it will not. 
hear comparison with even the second rate of his former 
dramas. His muse, as he truly observes, was ^‘beS!- 
ridden and afflicted.” The following year appeared 
the last of his dramas which was represented. The 
Tale of a Tab, It -is little deserving of notice. Yet 
we do not sanction the harsh (Return bf Dryden, that his 
last plays were his '^dotages.* If they were inferior — 
much inferior — to what we might expect frojn the 
author, they were equal in merit to the •average pro- 
ductions of most writers of his day. 

One bright and sunny ray, says Mr. Gifford, broke 
through the glooiii that hung over his fclosing hours. 
In them he produced hi» Sad Shepherd^ poetii. 
o S 
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«al of eiuiiiinte beauty/’ Half of it has been 

jbwti we cannot speak so confidently of its merits as 
this bdograpiher. We are far from thinking the praise 
justi^eih But praise or censure was about to have no 
effbct on the ^iFort or the subject : his infirmities had 
ROW brought him to the verge of the tomb.. Of his be- 
haviour in the last scene of his Ufe^ we have not so much 
&formation as we could desire. He expressed much 
contrition for his profanation of the sacred name in his 
plays j and from this fact we may infer that his death 
was not without benefit to himself, or edification to 
others. He died in August, 1637, in his sixty-fourth 
year. His place of sepulture was Westminster Abbey. 
A noble monument was to be raised to his memory ; but 
the troubles of the times prevented it. A plain stone 
was placed over his remains, with the inscription, 
O rare Ben Jonson ! 

Of Jonson’s character we have already spoken so fre- 
quently as to render a laboured description superfluous. 
From many of the aspersions with which it has been 
covered, he has been triumphantly cleared by Mr. Gif- 
ford. He was open, good-natured, candid, warm in his 
attachments, and correct in his morals, independent in 
nund, and much esteemed by his more intimate acquaint- 
ance. All this may he conceded ; yet he had de- 
fects. His opinion of himself led him frequently to 
depreciate others. His quickness of temper frequently 
ended in anger ; but if he was irascible, he was ivot malig- 
nant. Such a man was sure to make enemies ; and he 
had too much pride to solicit pardon even when he had 
oflfended most grievously. He was certainly haughty, 
unbecomingly so, in his treatment of those whose rival- 
ahip he dreaded, or whose persons he disliked. Vanity 
was his besetting sin ; whoever* did not yield to him, 
was sure to be lightly esteemed by*him. He was, how- 
ever, sociable enough with those whom he loved ; and 
he was courteous enough when his^ will was not con- 
tradicted. His attachment <jto society led him into an- 
other evil, intemperance. 
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On Jonton’s dramatic pow«n^ much has been 
hat little that can he called good. His last biographer^ 
however, has delineated them with a masterly hand; 
and from him we extract the foUowhig paragraph : ^ 


, It has been the practice of the poet's biographers to 
institute a comparison between him and Shahspeare. These 
parallels have not been always ^ after the manner of Fhs* 
tarch ; ' but indeed, their utility in any case will not be vei^ 
apparent; unless it should be admitted, that Shafcspeare ts 
best set off by throwing every object brought near him into 
shade. Shakspeare want^o light but his own. As be never 
has been equalled, and in all human probability never will be 
equalled, it seems an invidious employ, at best, to speculate 
minutely on the precise degree in which others fell short of 
him. Let him. with his own Julius Caesar, bestride the nnrroeC 
werld like a cohsstts • that is his dhe ; but let not the rest be 
compelled to walk under his huge legs, and peep about to Jtnd 
themselves dishonourable graves. — < Putting aside, thereftire, 
(as Cumberland says), any further mention of Shakspeare, who 
was a poet out of dl rule, and beyond all compass of criticism, 
one whose excellencies are above comparison, and whose errors 
beyond number,' 1 return to our author. 

** The judgment of Jonsoti was correct and severe, and bis 
knowledge of human nature extensive and profound. He was 
familiar witli the various combinations of the humours and 
affections, and with the nice and evanescent tints by which the 
extremes of opposing qualities melt into one another, and ^tre 
lost to the vulgar eye : but the art which he possessed in 
perfection, was that of marking in the happiest manner the dif- 
ferent siiades of the same quality, in different minds, m 
as to discriminate the voluptuous from the voluptuous, the 
covetous from the covetous, &c. 

“ In what Hurd calls ‘ picturing,’ he was excellent. His 
characters are delineated with a breadth and vigour as well as 
truth that display a master hand ; his figures stand prominent 
on the canvas, bold and muscinar, ' though not elegant; bis 
attitudes, though sometimes ungraceful, arc always just, while 
his strict observation of proportion (in which he was ennanently 
skilled,) occasionally mellowed the hard and isgid tone of bis 
colouring, and by the ffiere force of symmetry gave a warmth 
to the whole, as pleasing as it was unexpected Such, in a 
word, was his success, that it may b«; doubted wliether he has 
been surpassed or cfen equalled by any of those who have 
attempted to tread in his ^eps. The striking failure of 
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Tueesi has been already noticed ; of 
(S^reve, in KoU ' ,Blu6r> is still more marked Congreve 
it, Whalley says, for an imitation of Bob^U: 
%it 9 ^ Noll is a beaten idiot, a character too contemptible for 
fohse, and lit only to amuse the rabble round the stage of a 
mountebank. Even Ford, if ive can suppose for a moment 
that ShakB[H>are had Kitely in view, will scarcely be allowed 
to he either so just, so natural, or so respectable a charactea* as 
Ilia prototype. 

** In the plots of his comedies, which were constructed from 
own materials, he is deserving of undisputed praise, 
"without violence, without, indeed, any visible effort, the 
irarious events of the story are linked together, that they 
have the appearance of accidental introduction ; yet they all 
contribute to the main design, and support that just harmony 
which alone constitutes a perfect fable. Such, in fact, is the 
rigid accuracy of his plans, that it requires a constant and 
almost painful attention t0> trace out their various bearings 
and dependencies. Nothing is left to chance ; before he sat 
down to write, he had evidently arranged every circumstance 
in his mind ; preparations are made for incidents which do 
not immediately occur, and hints are dropped which can only 
be comprehended, at the unravelling of the piece. The play 
does not end with Jonson, because the fiilli act is come to a 
conclusion ; nor arc the most important events precipitated, 
and the most violent revolutions of character suddenly effected, 
because the progress of the story has involved the poet in 
difficulties from Mdiich he cannot otherwise extricate himself. 
T^is praise, whatever be its worth, is enhanced by the rigid 
attention paid to the unities; to say nothing of tlmse of place 
and character, that of time is so well observed in most of his 
oii^medics, that the representation occupies scarcely an hour 
more oil the stage tlian the action- would require in real life. 

“With such extraordinary requisites for the stage, joined to a 
atrain of poetry always manly, fret|uently loffy, anil sometimes 
almost sublime, it may, at first, appear strange that his dramas 
are not more in vogiie ; but a little attention to liis peculiar 
modes and habits of tbinki*!^ will, perhaps, enable us in some 
measure to account for it. The grace and urbanity which 
mark his lighter pieces he laid aside whenever he approached 
tbe stage, andvnt on the censor with the suck. This system 
(whether wise or unwise) natural]^ led to circumstances 
W'hich affect bis pojmlarity as a writer ; he was obliged, as one 
ofb^ critics* justly observes, ‘to hunt down his own charac- 
ters,’ imd, to continue the metaphor, he ^as frequently carried 
too for in the chase. 

“ But there are other causes which render his comedies less 
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ftmusing than the masterly skill eini^liyed i|)Mm dtamMiiMt; 
seem to warrant our expecting. Jonson was the paiutet of 
humours, not of passions. It was not his object (supp^sii^ it‘ 
to have been in his power) to assume a leading passiof^ and so. 
mix and qualify it with others incidental to our eominoh ‘ 
nature, as to produce a being instantly recogJtized as one of 
om* kind. Generally speaking, his characters have but onO 
prcdominatuig quality : his merit (wha ever it be) consists In 
the felicity with which he combines a certain number of sudb^ 
personages, distinct from one another, into a well ordered and 
regular plot, dexterously preserving tlie unities of time and 
place, and exhibiting all the probabilities which the most rigid 
admirer of the ^ncient models could possibly demand. Pas- 
sions indeed, like humours, may be unamiable ; but the;^can 
scarcely be uninteresting There is a natural loftiness^ and 
swelling in ambition, love, hatred, &c., wiiich (ills the mind, 
and, wlicn tempered with the gentler feelings, interests while 
it agitates, lluinours are far less* tractable If they for- 

tunately happen to contain in themselves the seeds of ridi- 
cule ; then, indeed, like the solemn vanity of Bobabil and 
the fantastic gravity of Punt.'irvolo, they become the source 
of infinite amusement* but this must nut always be looked 
for : nor should we degrade Jonson by considering him in the 
light of a dramatie writer, bound, like tlie miserable hirelings 
of the modern stage, to produce a certain <jnanti/m of laughter. 
Many humours and modes of common life are neither amusing 
in til enj. selves, nor capaJile of being made so by any extianeous 
ingenuity whatever: the vapourers in Bartholomew and 
the jeerers in the Staple of Newi,^ are instances in point — But 
fiirtlier, Jonson would have defeated his own purpose, if he 
had attempted to elicit entertainment from them : he wished 
to exhibit them in an odious and disgusting light, and thus to * 
extirpate what he considered as pests, from the commerce of 
real life. It w’as in the character of the poet to tiring forward 
such nuisances as "" interrupted the peace, or disturbed the 
happiiies.s of private society; and he is therefore careful to 
warn the audience, in his occasional addres^s, that it is less 
his aim to make their cheeks red w'Uh laughter, than to feast 
their understanding, and minister to their rational improvci- 
ment. ‘ At all the theatres,’ says Mr. Malone (Shak, vo>. ii. 
p. 177.), ‘it appears that noise and shew were ii^hat chiefly 
attracted an audience.’ Of th^e Jonson had little; indeed, 
he always .speaks of them with dislike : and he was 90 sensible 
that he must be heard with attention to effect that pr^t 
which he professed to mingle with delight^ that his prologues 
arc invariably directed to this eii^. ^ 

“ There is yet another obstacle to the poet’s popularity^ 
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tKe ^luumiableiMOLd uninteresting nature of 9ome of his 
cNrapters, namely, a want of just disorimination. He 
to have been deficient in that true tact or feeling of propriety 
which ^akspeare possessed in full excellence* He appears to 
have an equal value for all his characters, and he labours 
upon the most unixnportant, and even disagreeable of them with 
the same fond and paternal assiduity which accompanies his 
happiest efforts. He seldom appears to think that he has said 
•enough ; he does not perceive that he has wearied his audience, 
and that all attention is withdrawn from his exertions : and he 
continues, like the unfortunate lutanist of Dryden, to finger 
his instrument long after it has ceased to make music to any 
ear but his own. 

“ What has been said applies chiefly to his comedies. His 
tragedies, of which two only are come down to us, do not call 
for much additional remark. Both are taken from the Roman 
story, and he has apparently succeeded in his principal object, 
which was to exhibit thrf characters of the drama to the spec- 
tators of his days, precisely as they appeared to those of their 
own. The plan was scholastic, but it was not judicious. The 
difference between the dramatis persona? and the spectators 
was too wide ; and the very accuracy to which he aspired 
would seem to take away much of the power of pleasing. Had 
he drawn men instead of Rom«ans, hi.s success might have been 
more assured; but the ideas, the language, the allusions, 
could only be readily caught by the contemporaries of Augustus 
and Tiberius; and it redounds not a little to the author's 
praise, that he has familiarised us, in some measure, to the 
<*iving features of an age so distant from our own." 

All this is founded in truth; but too favourable. 
»'The plots of Jonson are,, in some dramas, too com. 
plicated to be much relished. Had they been simpler, 
more intelligible, they would have been deserving of 
the praise Mr. Gifford has bestowed on them. They 
are ^constructed* with too much art His characters 
are, in general, unequayied, both for truth and vigour ; 
but they, too, are not always such as are to be found 
in ’life. we have before observed, he sometimes 
mistook the exception for tht rule. His manners 
may be ^ those of the age, or rather of a particular 
society in that age ; but they ar^ not universally true. 
He studied human natpre in its aberrations rather 
than in its general tenor ; he studied humours, not paa- 
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stwifl ; local feelingB^ not permanent sentiments. Take 
him^ however^ for all in all^ and he is perhaps inferior 
to no finglish dramatist^ Shakespear only except^ 


Connected with the biography and the labours of 
Ben Jonson, are tiiose of two dramatists^ whom we* 
shall associate with him^ * 

a 

J^fiaumoni and Ftetck^.* 

These remarkable men, of whom the former died in 
1616, the latter in must, in conformity with 

established usage, be classed together. In fact their 
lives cannot be separated. They lived together, and 
wrote together ; nor is it, in mosf instances, possible to 
distinguish the contributions which they made to the 
same drama. w 

John Fletcher was the son of Dr. Richard Fletcher, 
bishop of London. This Richard Fletcher was held in 
much consideration by queen Elizabeth. lie had in- 
deed been her ready instrument on at least one occa- 
sion, in which no divine of decency or of character 
would have interfered, — this was at the execution of 
the unfortunate Mary, queen of Scots, whose last mo-^ 
meats he embittered by his absurd attempts to convert 
her. His conduct on that' occasion was disgusting. 
But it had the effect he designed : it recommended him ^ 
greatly to his own royal mistress, who raised him to 
the see of Bristol. He had, however, other friends to 
please ; and he is said to have gratified them by placing 
under their charge a portion of his eptscopal revenues. 
This indeed was a very frequent crime, — so frequent as 
to create no surprise. Some of the men whom^we 
have been taught to regard as patriots, and as holy 
men, were guilty of the * same sacrilege : they were 
eager to hold certain episcopal lands, and to them 

♦ This article is derivedjfrom Wood’* Athens Oxonlenees, by Blissi 
from Baker’s Biugraphia Dramatica ; from Fuller’s Worthies of England, 
vol. 1. (Kent) ; from i'amden’s Annals oTt'lieabeth ; from Baker’s Cbxonide 
of England; from Dryden's Essay on Dramatic Foetry; from Cibber’a 
Lives of the Poets; from Nichols Leicestershire. ^ _ 
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OBt to othels*; nor did the prelates, who had need of 
"their interest, resist, the proposal: in fact one half 
of th;^e churchmen owed their dignities to some 
compact of ^ this nature. From Bristol Dr. Fletcher 
tfanslatcd in 1 r )92 to Worcester ; and to London 
eaijiy in 1595. He did not, however, much longer 
^«njoy the favour of his royal mistress. He had the 
temerity to marry a second thne, — a thing which fUiza- 
betli cptidemneil ih ffny ecclesiastic, much more a 
bishop ; and he suspended, at her*command, by the 
archbishop of Canterbury. After some months, however, 
lie was restored to his functions, — probably through 
a few convenient bfibes to Burleigh and other courtiers, 
— but he could not aj^'ear at court He did not long 
survive this event: fe died, if Camden and Fuller are 
correct, through excessive use of tobacco, — no unfit 
termination to so pernicious a career as his. Altogether 
he was certainly one of the worst ecclesiastics of a 
bad age. 

John Fktcher was born in 157^. He was educated 
at Cambridge ; but there he took no degree. As he 
was only twenty on his father’s death, he had not the 
power to obtain church prefeiment; and this circuin- 
' stance, joined with his poetical taste, probably deterred 
him from entering into hojy orders He is said to have 
, composed a play as early a« 1 59^ ; but this is certainly 
untrue : the Fletcher there mentioned was Laurence 
Fletel'iCr^ the associate of Shakespear.* We liave no 
evidence to prove that he alone wrote anything prior to 
T60(), when the IVowan Hater appeared. There is. 
Indeed, a tradition (mentioned by' Dryden), that he 
composed two or three unsuccessful pieces before the 
representation of that drama ; but probably lie wrote 
in conjunction with some other writer. This was the 
^ taste of the age. During' the last thirteen years of 
Elizabeth s reign, and during all that of James I , part- 
nerships of two, three, or four writers, in the same 
dramatic piece, were moie common than single labours 
* See tbo Life of Shakespear. 
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of the kind, Shakespear himself had^ in^many of the 
pieces attributed to him, his coa^utors, ofSvhom Some 
were litde worthy of the honour." The Woman-Hater 
was followed by Thierry, also the entire composition of 
Fletcher. This next piece, Philaster, was written in 
conjunction with Beaumont. 

Francis Beaumont Was also of an ancient and ho- 
nourable family, which Had been seated at Grace- Dieu,» 
in Leicestershire, many generatioijs. His father, Bne 
of the judges of the (^bmraon Ple|is, was a man of 
some literature. Whether his eldest brother, sir Henry 
Beaumont, knight, had the same taste, wc are not in- 
formed ; but his junior brother, sir .fohn Beaumont, was 
a distinguisheil poet. Francis hiipself, jthe youngest of 
the three brothers, was born in, we are 

told, 158(). This date, how^evee; is scarcely reconcile - 
able with the fact, that in he was entered of 

Broadgate-hall, now Pembroke ('ollege : we know of 
no instance of so (‘arly a matriculation ; and we are 
inclined to suspect the accuracy of one or otlier of the 
dates. This is tin* more })robable, as there were at 
least three persons of the name contemporary with each 
other. Another circumstance throws great discredit on 
the date assigned. It is admittc'd that he remained 
.some ycar.s at the uiii versify ; it is admitted, too, that* 
he was for some years after^vttrds a student of the Inner 
Temple ; yet if, as we all know to be the fact, he for- ^ 
sook the legal profession and attached himself to the 
stage as early as 1 ()0(), or perhaps the preceding year, 
twenty years will appear too short a time for all 
these objects. We may add, that th» period usually 
assigned for his dramatic career,'^ — ten years,- — is insuf- 
heient for the production *of so great a number of 
dramas ^s he either composed himself, or assisted others 
to compose. IIowe\w ^is be, his bias towards 
poetry is the ordy reason we can divine for his aban-* 
donraent of the legal profession, — a profession in 
which his father haifbeen enjinent, and for which he 
was, doubtless, designed by his family. The facility 
with which he exchanged lucrative for a precarious 
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means of support^ leads us to surmise that he was 
he 3 :editarily Endowed with the goods of fortune^ so as 
to render pecuniary recompense an object of little value. 
In no* passage of his life do we read of that curse, 
poverty, — a • curse more heavily felt by the dramatic 
writer than any other man who toils for his ddly 
bread. 

• Whether Beaumont, prioa to his connection with 
Fletcher, wrote any dramatic pieces, either of his own 
or in conjunction with any other writer, is very doubt- 
ful. We have nothing in support of the affirmative 
beyond the vague tradition, that both he and Fletcher 
wrote unsuccessful dramas prior to the first of their joint 
production, Fhilaster, He might, however, have as- 
sisted other and less •eminent writers than his coad- 
jutor : and it is almost reasonable to infer that he did 
so ; for die tragedy in question does not seem in any part 
the offspring of an unpractised pen. Be this as it may, 
he had attracted some de^^ of attention by his verses. 
In l60ii, he puWished his Salmavis and Hermaphro^ 
ditus, — a well-known classical fable, which he para- 
phrased in tedious verse. His verses to Ben Jonson, 
on the comedy of The Fox, are indeed more worthy of 
his pen. ^^At the age of nineteen,” says a modem 
editor*, ^^he addressed a copy of verses to the former, 
replete with the soundest criticism, and evidencing 
familiar acquaintance with the ancient drama ; 
thus justifying the high opinion wdiich was enter- 
tained by his contemporaries of his superior judg- 
ment, particularly by Jonson, who is said to have siib- 
mitted the plotst of liis dramatic performances to his 
young friend.” Here' are some inaccuracies : the 
verses exhibit no criticism whatever ; still less do they 
shoi^ any knowledge of the ancient drama. They are 
very tame, very prosaic, very ct mm on -place. Jonson 
might show the plots of his dramas to '^his young 
friend;” fiut was he himself much cjjder? He was only 

• Mr, Henry Weber, in his rntreduction to the Plays of Beaumont -wid 
Bletcher. 
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thirty at the time these verses were composed^ and to 
have reason to suspect that Francis Beaumont was not 
much younger. There can, however, be no doubt, that 
as^ early as l 606 or l607 the latter was knownyif not 
to the public, to many of the writers by profession, then 
resident in the metropolis ; and that the anticipations 
of his future success were favourable. 

Fletcher's first drama, the first, we mean, so far a^ 
we can determine the date — was, as we have already 
observed. The Woman- Ha^r. It was not successful ; 
and a sliort analysis of the plot will show that it did 
not deserve to be. — Gondarino, general of the dpke 
of Milan, is a mortal hater of women. He has hiid a 
wife, whose memory, for some cause or other, he de- 
tests, and for her sake the whole sex. He will not 
speak to women, nor listen to them, nor come into their 
presence. A lady, Oriana^ of birth and station, re- 
solves to annoy him, if not to subdue his heart ; and, 
as she passes along the street, she makes a storm tlie 
pretext to seek a shelter under his roof. 

“ Enter Servant. 

** Scrv. My lord, the count’s sister being overtaken in the 
streets with a great haiJ-storm, is lit at your gate, and desires 
room till the storm be overpast. ^ 

(iorui. Is she a woman? 

“ Serv. Ay, my lord, 1 think so. 

“ (roiid. I have none for her then ; bid her get her gone j tcll^ 
her she is not welcome ! 

Serii. IMy lord, she is now coming up. 

“ Gond. wShe shall not coinc up ! tell her any thing ; tell her 
J have but one great room in iiiy house, and I am now in it. 

“ S<ri\ She’s here, my lord. ^ 

** Gond. Oh, itnpudcnce of woni.en ! I can keep dogs out of 
my house, or I can defeiid my house against thieves ; but I 
cannot keep out women. — Now, madam ; ^ 

“ Enter Oriana, a Uaiting-womau and a TPage. 

What hath your ladyslnpTo say to me ? 

“ Ori. My lord, I w^ bold to crave the help of your house 
against the storm. ^ 

“ Gond. Your ladyship’s Iwldijess in coming will be impu- 
dence in staying ; for you are most unwelcome. 
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;** iOm Oh my lord ! 

** Cmd, Do you laugh ? tha bate I* bear to * tie 
.t^l . ^ 

Vmi are merty, my lord. 

** Let lOc lai^h to death if I be, or can be, irhUat 

thou art hero, dr livcst, or any of thy sex I , ' > 

Ori, I commend your lordship 
Gond Do you commend me ? why do you comnnend 
f give you no such cause : Thou art a hlth}^ iraptident 
— ■ ; a woman, a very woman ! 

“ Ori. Ila, ha, lia I 
Your lordship hath a good wit. • 

“ Gond. How? Avhat? have I good xnt? 

“ Ori. ('ome, my lord ; I have heard before of your lordship’s 
merry 'vein in jesting against our sex ; which I being desirous 
to hear, made rnc rather chiisc your lordship’s house than any 
other ; but I know I am m cleomc. 

“ Gond, Let me not iive, if yon he ! ISrethinks it^loth not 
become you to come to tny bouse, being a strangtT to you . I 
have no woman in my house to entertain you, nor to shew you 
your chamber ; why should you come to me ? 1 have no galle- 
ries nor banqueting-houses, nor . . .to shew yonr 

ladysliij). 

Ofi. Tlelieve me, this your lordship’s j>lainness tnakes nie 
think myself more welcome than if you liad sworn, hy all the 
pretty court-oaths that arc, I had been wclcoiner than your 
soul to your body. 

** Gond. Now she’s in, talking treason will j not] get her 
out ; J durst sooner under take totalk an intelligencer out of the 
room, and speak more than he durst hear, than talk 
out of my company. ” 

^ While conversing, the duke of Milan, who is in love 
with Oriana, arrives, and is much surprised to find them 
together, — the one being so much noted for virtue, the 
other for aversioA to her sex. Her brother, too, is 
among the attemtants, and his surprise is at least equal 
to the dukes. "^YhaUn^er be Iter chastity, she lacks the 
appearance of it ; and she so far braves outward decency 
as to remain with (Jondarino after the departure of the 
rest. The banter oif her part^nd the railing on his 
are renewed : ♦ ' > 

** Gond. Oh my cars ! — Why, madi m, will not you follow 
your brother ? You ate waited for by great men ; he’ll bring 
you to ’em. 





^ Ori, I am veiy well, my kedi . 

t&k lil! jBSset mMMr eempany tiian ymimeE 

** Gond. Wm madnem posMsseth thee, that thmi eehht 
unagtrte me afit man to entertam ladiei? 1 tell thee^ I do ode 
to tear tbw hair, to kick them» and 4o twinge iheif^iioses, If 
they be not careM in avoidix^ me. e 

** Ori* Your lordehip may^eacant upon your own bdumonr 
as please you, but 1 protest, so sweet and courtly it spears i|i 
my eye, that 1 mean not to leave you yet. ’ * ' m 

** Gond, 1 shall grow rough. 

** Ori. A rough carriage is best in a man.-i-I *11 dine with 
you, my lord. 

Gond. Why, I will starve thee ; thou shalt have nothing. 

** OrL I have heard of your lordship's nothing ; I 'll put that 
to the ventures * 

*• Gond. Well, thou shalt have meat ; I 'll send it to mee. 

Ori. 1 'll keep no state, my lord ; neither do I mourn ; 
1 'll dina with you. • ^ 

G<)nd. Is such a thing as this allow'd >to live ? 

What power hath let thoc loose upon the earth. 

To plague us for our sins ? Out or my doors ! 

** Ori. I would your lordship ejid but see how well 
'Fhis fury doth become you 1 it doth shew 
So near the life, as it were natural. 

“ Gvnd. Oh, thuii damn'd woman 1 I will fly the vengeance 
That hangs above thee : Follow, if thou darcst ! 

[Exit Gowda R iKo. 

“ Ori. I must ndt leave thisWellow ; 1 will torment him 
to madness ! , 

To t^jjgll his passions against kind to move, 
llie more he hates, the more I 'll seem to love. 

[Exeunt Okiana, Maid and Page.^^ 

This levity on the lady’s part has its effect : when 
the duke calls a second time, he is assured by the 
general that she is the mistress of the latter. Her fame 
is thus blasted ; she is even told thaft it is so ; and 
she now desires Gondarino to speak the truth and re- 
store her to reputation. He promises to do so ; nro- 
fassess great sorrow for his wanton aspeisBion of her 
^aracter, and even admiration for her. In the mean 
time he persuades h&t to retire for a whil^ until hf 
undeceives the duj^e ; but he has a deeper project 
in view, — to plunge her in^ infamy beyond the reach 
of pardon by the world. It* might naturally be sup.. 
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posed that she would return to her own house, until 
the explanation were made : but, with a folly that de- 
^es th6 power of estimation, she allows herself to go 
wher£^ he appoints, and is conducted to a house of ill- 
fame, and ^ut in a private apartment. Gondarino 
now, hastens to the duke and her brother, and tells them 
that the lady has so far lost all shame as to take up her 
s^de in a brothel, where he is in the habit of visiting 
her ; and in proof of his assertion invites them to ac- 
company him to the house. They go, and she appears 
at the window. The proof seems complete enough ; 
but on the lady recognising her brother, she in treats 
him to help her. Gondarino asserts that this is all a 
farce j that to save appearances only she wishes for 
protection. To ascertidn whether she be really innocent 
the duke and her- brother agree that a last trial shall bo 
made. If she be really guilty, she will not hesitate 
to commit one sin more to save her lif'e ; and a certair' 
Arrigo is told to try her, the duke and her brother 
Valore remaining hidden to view .and hear all that 
X>asses. 

Enter AniviGO and Oiiiana helou ' ; ^>uhc,, Vat.oiik, and 
Gondakijno above. 

** Ori. Sir, what may be tlic current of your business, 
lliat thus you single out your» time and place ? 

“ Arr. Madam, the business now imposed upon me 
'VJoncerns you nearly ; 

I wish some worser man miglit finish it. 

“ Ori. Why arc you changed so ? are you not well, sir ^ 

“ Arr. Yes, madam, 1 am well . 'Would you were so 1 

“ On. Wliy, sir, I feel myself in perfect health. 

“ Arr. And ycc'yoii cannot live long, madam. 

“ Ori. Why, good Arrigo? 

Arr. Why, you must die. 

Vri. 1 know I mu.st ; 

But yet my &te calls not upon me. ^ 

Arr. It does ; 

This hand the duke commands shall give you death. 

** Ori. Heaven, and the powers divine, guard well the 
innocent ! 

“ Arr, Lady, your prayers may do your soul some good. 
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But sure your body cannot merit by lem : 

You must prepare to die. 

‘‘ Oru What ’s my offence ? What have these years committed, 
That may be dangerous to the duke or state? 

Have I conspired by poison ? have I given up * 

My honour to some loose unsettled blood, ^ 

That may give action to my plots ? dear sir. 

Let me not die ignorant of my faults ! 

“ Arr. You shall not ; 

Then, lady, you must know, you arc held unhonest ; 

The duke, your brother, and your friends in court. 

With too much grief condemn you ; though to me. 

The fault deserves not to be paid with death. 

“ Ori. W’ho ’s my accuser ? 

Arr, Lord Gondarino. . ^ 

" Ori. Arrigo, take these words, and bear them to the duke ; 
It is the last petition I shall ask thee ■ 

Tell him, the child this present hour brought forth 
'JV) see the world has not a soul more pure, 

More white, more virgin, than I have ; tell him, 

Lt)rd Goiidarino’s plot 1 suffer for, 

And willingly ; tell him, it had been 
A greater honour to have saved than kill’d : 

But I have done . strike ! I am arm’d for Heaven. 

Why stay you? is there any hope? 

*• Arr, I would not strike. 

Ori. Have you the power to save ? 

Arr. With hazard of my life, if it should ho known. 

“ Ori. \’oii will not venture that ? 

“ Arr. 1 will : Lady, 

Tlierc is that means yet to escape your death. 

If you can wisely apiiri'hend it. / 

“ Ori. You dare not be so kind ? 

Arr. I dare, and will, if you dare but deserve it. 

** Ori. If I should slight iny life, 1 were to blame. 

“ Arr. Then, madam. 

This is the means, or else you die : I lovej.you. 

“ Ori. T shall believe it if you save my life. 

“ Arr. And you must be with me. 

* “ Ori. I dare not buy my life so. 

“ Arr. Come, you must resolve ; say yea or no, 

“ Ori. Tlien no ! Na;i% look not ruggedly upon me ; 
t am made up too strong to fear sucli looks : 

Come, do your butcher's part ! bef&re ^ 

1 would wish life, witli the dear loss of honour, 

I, dare find means to free myself 
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“ Arr* Speaks will you yield ? 

“ Ori. Villain, I will not ! Murderer do the worst 
Thy base unnoble thoughts dare prompt thee to ! 

1 am above thee, slave ! 

^ 'An^. Wilt thou not be drawn 
To yield by fail* persuasions? 

“ Ori, No ; nor by 

Arr. Peace ! know your doom then : your ladyship must 
remember ' 

You are not now at home, where you dare feast 
All that come about you ; but you arc fallen 
Under my mercy, which shall be but small, 

If thou refuse to yield ; hear what I have sworn 
Unto myself ; 1 will eiyoy thee, though it be 
Between the parting of thy soul and body ; 

Yield yet, and live ! 

“ Ori. I ’ll guard the one ; let Heaven guard the other ! 

“ Arr. Are you so resolute then ? 

“ Duke. [From above.] Hold, hold, I say! 

“ Ori. What, yet more terror to my tragedy ? 

“ Arr. Lady, the scene of blood is done ; 

You arc now as free from scandal as from death.” 

Of course her fame is cleared ; Oriana becomes the 
affianced bride of the duke ; and Gondarino is proved 
to be a base traducer. His punishment is left to the 
lady, who chooses an odd one. She inigh banish 
him for ever; but she prefers tying him to a chair, 
and inviting a host of ladies to teaze and kiss him, — 
an infliction which, as we are gravely informed, is more 
Levere than banishment, or even death. 

Such is the main plot ; but there are two underplots 
to relieve the other. They are, however, not subsidiary : 
they have no natural connection with the piece ; and 
they are disgustingly obscene. The great fault of 
Fletcher was the complicated cl^acter of his incidents : 
he lost sight of the mam action in a multitude of di- 
Vfrgent ones ; he heaped incident on incident so as to 
destioy all pretensibn to unity/ and consequently to 
interest. In this respect Beaumont was a real acqui- 
sition to Iiim : if he had more invention, the other 
had more judgment. There is, however, less of in- 
vention in The Woman-Hater than has been generally 
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supposed* One of the incidents,— * the most prominent 
one^ indeed, though as it has no immediate connection 
with the main plot, we have not dwelt on it — is taken 
from Bayle's Dictionary, who relates it Aom* Paulas 
Jovius. The conduct of the heroine iif in the highest 
degree unnatural ; the sentiments are outrageous ; and 
the decencies of life, no )ess than nature, are violated. 

Fhilaister; or, Love Lies AMeeding,** the first *f 
these joint productions of Beaumont' and Fletcher, has 
been highly prized. It was, many years after the death 
of both authors, popular on the stage ; and it has since 
been frequently revived. By modern writers it has 
l)een called one of the most beautiful dramatic works 
which this country has produced.*' That the reader 
may judge how far tliis praise i# merited, we will briefiy 
analyze the piece. 

The srene is confined to Messina and the neighbour- 
ing forest ; at the duration of the action we may guess ; 
but it cannot l)e more than a few hours. Both our 
authors were admirers of the unities (in imitation, no 
doubt, of Ben Jonson) ; and though they frequently 
transgress that of action, they generally observe those 
of time and place, ^’’he king of Sicily has a daughter, 
Arcthusa, for whom he has provided a bridegroom^in 
Phammond, prince of Spain. As she is his only 
daughter and heiress, he is anxious for the celebration 
of the marriage. But he has another reason M* 
anxiety : there is a prince, Philastcr, who is the 
rightful heir to the Sicilian crown, whom the whole 
people love, and whom he has vainly endeavoured to 
remove. It might naturally be expe'eted tliat to conso- 
lidate his power, and to continue it in his own family, 
he would give his daughter to Philaster. But in our 
old dramatists nature or reason must not he looked for : 
they were too obvioui?to make any impression on either 
writers or readers ; and the artificial, the unnatural, the 
unreasonable was 4 )referred. Arethusa has no liking 
for the prince Pharamond; but she has conceived 
p 3 
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a passion for Philaster. This she resolves to tell^him 
and she sends for him ; — 

Enter Philastk&. 

** Lady, Here is my lord Philaster. , 

** Are. Oh ! ’tis well. 

Withdraw yourself. « [ Exit Lady. 

“ phi. Madam, your messenger 
Mr7.de me believe you wish’d to speak with me. 

“ Are. *T is true, Philaster ; but the words are such 
I have to say, and do so ill beseem 
The mouth of woman, that I wish them said, 

And yet am loth to speak them. Have you known, 

That I have aught detracted from your worth ? 

Have I in person wrong’d you ? Or have set 
My baser instruments to throw disgrace 
Upon your virtues? 

Phi. Never, madam, ^ou. 

“ Are. Why, then, should you, in such a public place. 
Injure a princess, and a scandal lay 
Upon my fortunes, famed to be so great j 
Calling a great part of my dowry in question ? 

“ Phi. Madam, this truth which 1 shall' speak, will be 
Foolish ; But, for your fair and virtuous self, 

1 could afford myself to have no right 
To any thing ^ou wish’d. 

“ Are. Philaster, know, 

I must enjoy these kingdoms. 

Phi. Madam I Both ? 

“ Are. Both, or I die : By fate, I die, Philaster, 

If I not calmly may enjoy them both. 

Phi. I would do much to save that noble life ; 

Yet would be loth to have posterity 
Find in oitr stories, that Philaster gave 
His right unto a sceptre, and a crown, 

To save a lady’s longing. 

“ Are. Nay then, hear ! 

I must and will have them^ and more 

Phi. What more ? 

“ Ar^. Or lose that little life the gods prepared, 

To trouble this poor piece of^arth witjial. 

** Phi. Madam, what more? 

** Are. Turn, then, away thy face, 
i Phi. No. , , 

“ Are. Do. 

** Phi. I cannot endure it. Turn away my face ? 

1 never yet saw enemy that look’d 
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So dreadfully^ but that I thought myself 
As great a basilisk as he ; or spake 
So horrible, but that 1 thought my tongue 
Bore thunder underneath, as much as his ; 

Nor beast that 1 cou^ turn from : Shall 1 then 
Begin to fear sweet sounds ? a lady’s voice, * 

Whom 1 do love ? Say, you would have my life ; 

Why, I will give it you ; for *tis of me 
A thing so loath'd, and unto you that ask 
Of so poor use, that 1 shall make no price : 

If you entreat, I will unmov'dly hear. 

** Arc. Yet, for my sake, a little bend thy looks. , 

“ Phi. I do. 

Are. 'ITicn know, I must have them, and thee. 

Phi. And me? 

“ Are. Thy love ; without which, all the land 
Discover’d yet, will serve me for no use. 

But to be buried in. * 

Phi. Is ’t^^sslble ? 

** Are. With it, it were too little to bestow 
On thee- Now, though thy breath do strike me dead, 
(Which, know, it may) I have unript my breast. 

“ Phi. Madam, you are too full of noble thoughts, 
'I'o lay a train for this contemned life. 

Which yJu may have for asking : To suspect 
Were base, where 1 deserve no ill. Love you,# 

By all my hopes, I do, abovd my life ; 

But how this passion should proceed from you 
So violently, would amarc a man 
That would Ije jealous. 

“ Are. Another so\j1, into my body shot. 

Could nut have till’d me with more strength and spirit, 
Than this thy breath. B\it spend not hasty time, 

In seeking how I came thus: ’T is the gods, 

The gods, that make me so ; and, sure, our love 
Will be the nobler, and the better blest, 

In that the secret justice of the gods 
Is mingled with it. Let us leave, and kiss ; 
liOst some unwelcome guest should fall betwixt us, 
And we should part without it. 

“ Phi. ’Twill be ill^ . 

1 should abide here long. 

“ Are. ’T is true ; and worse 
You should come o^en. How shall we devise 
To hold intelligence, that our true loves. 

On any new occasion, may agree , 

What path is best to tread ? 

V 4 
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“ phi , , J have a .boy, 

Sent by the {pods, I hope, to this intentt*^ 

Not yet seen in the court. Hunting the buck, , 

r feund him sitting by a fountain’s side. 

Of urbich he borrow’d some to quench thirst. 

And paid the n^mph again as much in tears, 

A garland lay him by, made by himself, 

Of many several flowers, bred in thtf bay, 

S^ck in that mystic order, that tbe rareness 
Delighted me : But ever when he turn’d 
His tender eyes upon ’em, he would weep. 

As if he meant to make ’em grow again. 

Seeing such pretty helpless imKK*eiice 
Dwell in his face, I ask’d him all his story. 

He told me, that his parents gentle died, 

Deaving him to the mercy of the fields, 

Which gave him roots ; and of th^’ crystal springs. 

Which did not stop their eburses , an ’ *hc sun, 

Which still, he thank’d him, yielded nim his l||ilit. 

Then took he up his garland, and did shew 
What every flower, as country people hold, 

Did signify ; and how all, order’d thus, 

Express’d his grief: And, to my ♦houghts, did read 

The prettiest lecture of his country art 

That could be wish’d : so that, methought, I could • 

Have studied ft. I gladly entertain’d ' 'm. 

Who was [as] glad to follow ; and have gc 
The trustiest, loving’st, and the gentlest lx>y, 

That ever master kept. Him will I send 
To wait op you, ’and l>ear our hidden love.” 

After this meeting, Phararnond, who i& come to re- 
ceive his promised bride, has the less hope of success. 
Bellario, the page of Philastcr, leaves him with great 
reluctance for the society of Arethusa ; and there is a 
motive for this reluctance : it is not a boy ; it is Eu- 
phrasia, daughter of Dion, a Sicilian noble, whom love 
has caused to assume the male attire, and enter the 
service ^of Philaster. She endeavours, but in vain, to 
remain with lum : 

“ Enter Philastek and ^ellakio. 

Phi An4 thou shalt find her honourable, boy ; 

Full of regard unto thy tender youth, , 

For thine own modesty ; and, for my sake, 

Apter to give than thou wilt be to ask, 

Ay, or deserve. 
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Bel. Sir, you dici tftke me up when I was Adding ; 
And only yet am something, by being youm 
You trusted me unknown ; and that which you we^ apt 
7'o construe a simple innocence in me, ^ 

Perhaps, might have #een craft ; the cunning pf a boy 
Harden’d in lies and theft : Yet ventured you 
To part my miseries and me ; for which, 

I never can expect to servt a lady 

I'hat bears more Ironour in her breast than you. 

“ Phi. But, l>oy, it will prefer thee. Thou art young, 
And bear’s! a childish overflowing love 
To them that clap thy cheeks, and speak thee fair yet. 
But when thy judgment comes to rule those passions, 
j|Thou wilt ’•cmemlKir •'cst those careful friends, 

^That placet thee in the noblest way of life. 

She is a ^>rincess I prefer the*. 

“ Pci In that suall time <ht sta-n the world, 

I never knew a man hasty to part 

With a aerva' t he thought tru I remember, 

My father would prefer »,.*v boys .. kdpt 
To greater men than he ; but did it not 
Till they were grt)wn too saucy for hirnscir. 

“ Phi. Why, gentle boy, 1 find no fault at all 
In thy beliaviour. 

“ Del Sir, if I have made 
A lault o^ ignorance, instruct my youth : 

I shall be willing, if no >i, to learn ; 

Age and experience will adorn my mind 
With larger knowledge : And if I have clone 
A wilful fai It, think me nut past all hope. 

For oiicp Viiat master liolds so strict a hand 
Over his tK>y, that he will part with him 
Without one warning? Le* me be corrected, 

To break my .stubbornness, if it be so, 

Jiather than turn me off ; and I shall mend. 

Phi. 7'hy love tloth plead so prettily to stay, 

That, trust me, I could weep to part with thee. 

Alas 1 I do not turn thee oft*; thou know’st 
It is my business that doth call thee hence ; 

And, when thou art with her, thou dweH’st with me. 

Think so, and ’t is so. .^nd when time i.s full, * 

That thou hast well discharged this heavy trust, 

Laid on so weak a one, 1 wili again • 

With joy receive thee ^ as I live, I will. ' 

Nay, weep not, gentle boy 1 *Tis more .than time* 

Thou didst attend the princess. 

“ Bel I am gone. 
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But since I am to part with you, my lord, 

And non^ knows whether 1 shall live to do 
More service ibr you, take this little prayer : 

Heavepfhless your loves, your fights, all your designs ! 

May sick tnen, Jf they have your wish, well ; 

And heaven hate those you curse, though 1 be one ! 

[Exit. 

** Phi. The love of boys unto thcir lords is strange ; 
l^have read wonders of it : Yet this boy. 

For my sake (if a man may judge by looks* 

And speech) would out-do story. I may see 
A day to pay him for his loyalty. 

[Exit PuiLASTEll.*’ 

There is more nature in one of the dialogues between^ 
Arethusa and Bellario : — 

Ehter Bfi.lahio. 

** Are. Sir, you are sad to change your service : is *t not so. 

** Bet Madam, I ha\^c not changed ; I wait on you. 

To do him service. 

Are. Thou disclaim’st in me. 

Tell me thy name. ' 

“ Bet Bellario. 

ArT, Thou canVst sing, and play ? 

** Bel. If grief M'ill give me leave, madam, T can. 

“ Are. jflas ! what kind of grief can thy years know ^ 

Hadst thou a curst master when thou went’st to school ? 

Thou art not capable of other grief. 

Thy brows and cheeks arc smooth as waters be, 

“When no breath troubles them ; Believe me, boy, 

^are seeks o\4 wrinkled brows and hollow eyes. 

And builds himself caves, to abide in them. 

Come, sir, tell me truly, doe*: your lord love me ? 

“ Bd, Love, madam ? I know not what it is. 

“ Are. Canst thou know grief, and never yet knew'st love ? 
Thou art deceived, boy. Does he speak of me. 

As if he wish’d me well ? 

“ Bel, If it be love, 

To filrget all respect of his own friends, 

In thinking of your face ; if it be loye, 

To sit cross-arm’d, and sigh awa^ the day, 

Mingled with starts, crying your name as loud ’ 

And hastily as men i’ the streets do fire,* 

If it he love to weep himself away. 

When he but hears of any lady dead, 

Or kill’d, because it might have been your chance ; 
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If, when he goes to rest (which will not he) 

’Twixt every prayer he says, to name you once, 

As others drop a bead, — be to be in love. 

Then, madam, I dare swear he loves you. 

** Are, Oh you 're ^cunning boy, and taught to li^^ 

For your lord’s credit : but thou know'st a lie, 

That bears this sound, is welcomer to me 
Than any truth, that says he loves me not. 

Lead the way, boy. — Do you attend me too. — 

'T is thy lord’s business hastes me thus. Away. [Exeunt,** 

The object of Arethusa ia to break the projected 
mAch between her and Pharamond. Fortunately for 
her views, she hears of his having in his bedroom a lady 
of frail virtue, and she tells the king that she cannot 
marry one so unworthy of her. ^ Thai king hastens to 
the spot, calls on Pharamond, who refuses to open the 
door, until force is employed. The lady is discovered ; 
but she braves the king and his menaces. She does 
more: she tells him that his own daughter is w'orse 
than she ; that the princess has in her service a fair 
youth, and that if her character be injured, the princess 
shall *not escape. The king is in consternation; the 
report spreads on every side ; all Sicily begins to despise 
Arethusa, and to bewail the blindness of Philaster. At 
length he is told ^ her infamy : he disbelieves it fdft* 
some time, — stamps, raves, threatens the whole world, 
and believes the calumny. In his agony, he taxej^, 
Bellario with the guilty intercourse between them, and is 
confounded by the calm demeanor of the youth, whose 
protestations have every semblance of innocence. But 
he is forbidden the sight of his master, to whom he 
bids a final adieu. Philaster hastens to Arethusa : he 
finds her in tears, — for the king her father has just left 
her, after upbraiding her. The scene is natural : 

“Enter ^HILASTER. 

“ Phi. Peace to your fairest thoughts, dearest mistress. 

“ Are. Oh, my dcarfst servant, 1 .have a war within me. 

“ Phi. He must be more than man, that makes these ciystals 
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Run into rivers. Sweetest &ir» the cause ? 

Andy as I am your slave, tied to your goodness. 

Your creature, made again, from what I was, 

And newly-spirited, I ’ll right your honour. 

** Arf. Oh, my best love, that boy 1 
Wha/boy? 

“ Are, The pretty boy you gave me 

PhL What of him ? 

Are. Must be no more mine. 

“PR Why? 

“ Are. They are jealous of him. 

“ Phi. Jealous ! who ? 

“ Are. The king. 

“ Phi. Oh, iny fortune ! 

Then *t is no idle jealousy. [Aside.] — Le|; him go. 

“ Are. Oh, cruel ! 

Are you hard-hoart^d too ? who shall now tell you, 
How much I loved you ? 'who shall swear it to you ? 
And weep the tears I send ? who shall now bring you 
IjCtters, rings, bracelets ? lose his health in service ? 
Wake tedious nights in stories of your praise ? 

Who shall sing your crying elegies ? 

And strike a sad soul into senseless pictures, 

And make them mourn? who shall take up his lute, 
And touch it, till he crown a silent sleep 
Upon my eye-lid, making me dream, and cry, 

* Oh, my dear, dear Philastcr ! ’ 

“ Phi. Oh, my heart 1 

Would he had broken thee, that made thee know 
This lady was not loyal. — Mistress, forge? 

'i’he boy : I ’ll get thee a far better. 

Are. Oh, never, never such a boy again, 

As my Bellario ! 

“ Phi. *T is but your ford aflTcction. 

Are. W ith thee, my boy, farewell for ever 
All secrecy in seivants ’ Farewell faith ! 

And all desire to do well for itself! 

Let all that shall succeed ihee, for thy wrongs, 

Sell and betray chavte love ! 

“ Phi. And all this passion for a boy ? 

“ Are. He Hvas your boy, and you put him to me. 
And the loss of such must have a mourning for. 

“ Phi. Ob, thou forgetful woman ! 

** Are. How, my lord ? 

“ Phi. False Arethusa ! ^ 

Hast thou a medicine U> restore my wits. 
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When I have lost *era ? If not, leave to talk. 

And do thus. 

“ Are. Do what, sir? Would you sleep ? 

“ Phi. For ever, Arethusa. Oh, ye gods, 

Give me a worthy patience 1 Have I stood 
Naked, alone, the shock of many fortunes? • 

Have I seen mischiefs numberless, and mighty, 

Grow like a, sea upon me ? Have 1 taken 
Danger as stern as death into my bosom. 

And laugh’d upon it, made it but a mirth, 

And flung it by ? Do I live now like him, 

Under this tyrant king, that languishing 
.Hears bis sad bell, and sees his mourners ? Do I 
Bear all this bravely, and must sink at length 
Under a woman’s falsehood'-^ Oh, that boy. 

That cursed boy ! None but a villain boy 
To ease your lust ? 

“ Are. Nay, then I am betray’d : • * 

I feel the plot cast for my overthrow. 

Oh, I am wretched 1 

“ Phi, Now you may take that little right I have 
To this poor kingdom : give it to your joy ; 

For 1 have no joy in it. Some far place. 

Where never womankind durst set her foot, ' 

For bursting with her poisons, must I seek. 

And live to curse you ; 

There dig a cave, and preach to birds and beasts, 

What woman is, and help to save them from you : 

How Heaven is in your eyes, but, in your hearts, • 

More hell than hell has ; How your tongues, like scorpions, 
Both heal and poison : How your thoughts are woven 
With thousand changes in one subtle web, 

And worn so by you : How that foolish man 
That ^ads the story of a woman’s face, 

And As believing it, is lost for ever : 

How all the good you have is but a shadow, 

1’ th' morning with you, and at night behind yoi|^ 

Past and forgotten ; How your vows are frosts, 

Fast for a night, and with the next sun gone : 

How you are, being taken all together, 

A mere confusion, and so dead a chaos, ^ 

That love cannot distingaish. These sad texts, 

Till my last hour, I am bound to utter of you. 

So, farewell all my woe, all my delight 1 [JPjptf “Philastek. 

** Are. Be merciful^ ye gods, and strike me dead ! 

What way have I deserved this ? Make my breast 
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Transparent as pure crystal, that the worW, 

Jealous of me, may see the foulest thouj^ht » 

My heart holds. Where sliall a woman turn her eyes, 

To 6nd out constancy ? ” 

Nor is there kss vigour, or less justice, in the following, 
wrhere Bellario comes to take his leave of her : — 

**Enter BELtAiiio. 

“ j4re. Sec me, how black 
And guiltily, methinks, that boy looks now ! — 

Oh, thou dissembler, that, before thou spak’st, 

Wert in thy cradle false, sent to make lyes, 

And betray innocents ! Thy lord and thou 
May glory in the ashes of a maid 
Fool’d by her jiassioti ; but the conquest is 
Nothing so great as wicked. Fly away ! 

Let my command force thee to that, which shame 
W^ould do without it. If thou understood ’st 
The loathed ofliee thou hast undergone, 

Why, thou wouldst hide thee under heaps of huis, 

Lest men should dig and find thee. 

“ Ifel. Oh, wliat god, 

Angry witli men, hath sent this strange disease 
Into the noblest minds ? Madam, this grief 
Tou add unto mo is no more than drops 
To seas, for whidi they ^re not seen to swell . 

My lord hath struck his anger through iny heni^ 
let out all the hope of future joys. 

You need not bid me fly ; 1 came to part, 

To take my latest leave. Farewell for ever ' 

.1 durst not run away, in honesty, 

From such a lady, like a boy that stole, 

Or made some grievous fault. The power of god > 

Assist you in your f-ufFerings ! Ha*;tY time 

Reveal the truth to \ our abused lord 

And minCj^at he may know your worth ; wliilst I 

Go seek om'soiue forgotten place to die ! [Extt IS^LLAaio. 

Are. Peace gqide thee 1 Thou hast overthrown me once ; 
Yet, jf I had another Troy to lose, 

Thou, or ano4her villain, with thy looks, 

Might talk me out of it, and send mh naked, 

My hair disheVeH’tl, through the fiery streets.” 

It might be supposed that she w6uld end the despair 
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of all by revealing her sex: but this would be too 
obvious and too natural a course for our old dramatists^ 
who, in their plots, and generally in their characters, 
disregarded such considerations. 

But we must hasten towards the catasttophe. Then* 
is a royal hunt, and all the princesses are of the party. 
Philaster wanders into the forest, and deplores his lot : — 

“ Phi. Oh, that I had been nourish’d in these woods, 

With milk of goats, and acorns, and not known 
The right of crowns, nor the dissembling trains 
Of women’s looks ; but digg’d mystlf a cave, 

Where I, my fire, my cattle, and my bed, 

]VIig)it have been shut together in one shed ; 

And then had taken me some mountain girl, 

JBealen with winds, chaste as the harden’d rocks 
Whereon she dwells ; that rniglit have strew’d my bed 
With leaves, and reeds, and with the skins of beasts, 

Our neighbours ; and have liorne at her big breasts 
My large coarse issue ! This had been a life 
Free fiom vexation.” 

In the wood he is accosted by Bellario, who entreats 
him for some little food and clothing to preserve life. 
He repulses the youth savagely, who retreats from him. 
In the mean time Arethusa has disappeared from the 
party, and the distracted monarch sends on every side 
in search of her. The whole forest is ransacked ^ and 
during the search Bellario finds the princess fainting.^ 
lie btmds over her — tries to restore her — and in this 
act is^ discovered by Philaster, who is more than ever 
convinced of her guilt. He furiously upbraids both ; 
Bellario again flees ; while the prince begs to be de- 
prived of life by the hands of his idol. She, too, begs 
the same favour at his ; and in a paroxysm of rage, not 
knowing what he does, he draws his sword and wounds 
her; a countryman arrives — fights him, "and wounds 
him too. Hearing the royal party approach, he retreats, 
finds Bellario asleep, whom he slightly pieices in the 
breast, 'hoping thereby that the track of blood will be 
diverted from him. He can, however, proceed no 
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atid^ at Bellfurio's desire^ he cre^ kia a 
to lode hitftfi^. Belkrio im diecovered ; 
the attempted assassinatiofi of the princess; and^ toisai^. 
Fhilaskf^ acknowledges the crime. PhUaster is hole' 
conTinced that Beflario is innocent : such self-^^votkia. 
is inconsistent widi the least portion of guilt; he em0(|;es 
fVom his hiding place^ and declares himself the criminal. 
A»^ntest of generosity now follows^ each being eagei: 
to suffer for the other ; but^ as the king is anxious to 
fix the crime on Philasterj he is preferred. There was, 
indeed, some reason why he should wirii to remove 
Aretlitsa (his love for her was unknown to the king afid. 
the whole court) as she was the only obstacle betwedh 
himself and the throne. She, as the injured o^e, — o^ 
that has the most right tp punish, — begs the custody bom 
of Philaster and Bellario, and her request is granted. 
This imprisonment, we may be sure, is not very severe. ^ 
He is at length called out to his death, the king and the 
courtiers waiting to see the deed. ' 

“ Enter Philastoe, Arethusa, and Bellario in a robe and 
garUiTU^, 

** King.' How now ! what masque is this ? 

“ Bel. Right royal sir, I should 
Sing you an emthalamium of these lovers, 

But, having loSt my best airs with my fortunes, 

And wanting a celestial harp to strike 
This blessed union on, thus in glad story 
I*givc you all. These two fair cedar branches, 

Tlie noblest of the mountain., where they grew 
Straitest and tallest, under whose still shades 
'The worthier beasts have made their layers, and .slept 
Free from the Sirian star, and tib fell thunder-stroke 
Free from the clouds, 

When they were-big with humour, and deliver’d, 

In tliousand spouts, their issues to the earth : 

Oh, tfiere was^none but silent quiet there ! 

Till never-plcMed Fortune shot up sjprubs, 

Base under-brambles, to divorce these branches ; 

And for a vdillc they did so ; and did reign 
Over the mountain, and choak up his beauty 
With brakes, rude thorns, and thistles, till the sun 
ScorchM them, even to the roots, and dried tliem tl^e: 
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And now a gentle gale hath blown again* 

That made these branches meet* and twine together, 

Never to be divided. The god* that sings 
Hisdioly numbers over marriage-beds, 

Hath knit their noble hearts, and here they stand 
Your children, mighty king ; and 1 have done/ 

. ^^King. How, how? 

/ i4re. Sir, if you love it in plain truth, ^ 

(For now there is no inasquing in’t) this gentleman, 

The prisoner that you gave me, is become 
My keeper, and through all the bitter throes 
Your jealousies and hisdil fate have wrought him, 

Thus nobly hatli be struggled, and at length 
Arrived here my dear husband. 

King, Your dear husband ! 

Call* in the captain of the citadel; 

There you shall ketp )our wedding. T ’ll provide 
'A masque shall make your Hymen tiirn his saffron 
Into a sullen coat, and sing sad requiems 
To your departing souls ; Blood shall put out 
Your torches; and, instead of gaudy flowers 
Ajbout your wanton necks, an axe shall hang 
Like a prodigious meleor. 

Heady to crop your loves’ sweets. Hear, ye gods ! 

From this time do 1 shake all title oft* 

Of father to this woman, this base woman ; 

And what there is of \cngeance, in a lion 
Cast among dogs, or rolib’d of his dear young, 

The same, enfoiced more terrible, more mighty, f 
Kxpect frc^i me ! 

“ Arv. Sir, by that little life I nave left to swear by, 
There ’s nothing that can stir me from myself. 

Wliat 1 have done, I have done without repentance ; 

For death can be no bugbear unto me, 

So long as PIiaraTnond is not my headsman. 

“ J)ion. Sweet peace upon thy soul, thou worthy maid, 
■Whene'er thou dicst I For this time I ’ll excuse thes. 

Or be thy prologue. 

** Phi. Sir, let me speak next ; 

And let my dying words be better with you 
Than my dull living actions. If you aim 
At the dear life of this swCfet innocent, 

You are a tyrant and a savage monster ; 

Your memory shtdl be as foul behind you, 

As you are, living ; all'^our better deeds 
Shall be in water writ, but this in marble ; 

VOL. II. Q 
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No chronicle ^all speak you, though your own, 

But for the shame of men. No monument 
(Though high anti big as Pelion) shall be able 
To cover this base murder ; Make it rich 
With brass, with pupest gold, and shining jasjier, 

Like the Pyrafnidcs; lay on epitaphs, 

Such as make great men gods; my little marble 
(That only clothes my ashes, not my faults) 

Shall far out-shinc it. And, for after issues, 

Think not st) madly of the heavenly wisdoms, 

That they will give you more for your mad rage 
To cut off, unless it be some snake, or something like 
Yourself, that in his birth shall strangle you. 
Kemember my father, king ! There was a foult, 

But I forgive it. Let that sin persuade you 
To love this lady : If you have a soul. 

Think, save her, and be saved. For myself, 

I have so long expected this glad hour. 

So languish’d under you, and daily wither’d, 

*niat. Heaven knows, it is a joy to die : 

I find a recreation in’t.” 


While this scene is passing, the citizens of Messina 
are coming for the liberation of Philaster. He alone 
can allay die tumult. He is released, and besought by 
the king to forgive what is past ; which he doi-s on the 
condition that Arethusa and Bellario be pardoned too. 
But in the midst of the rejoicing which foUows Ae 
assuaging of the civil tempest, and that greater joy 
which attends the junction of Arethusa's hand with 
‘ ,Vhila8ter’s by the king himself, calumny again loads 
Arethusa with disgrace, on account of her familianty 
with Bellario. PhUaster is no longer moved by it; 
but the king is so incensed as to order BeUario to 
tortured. Bellario is found to be a woman, the daugh- 
ter of Dion the courtier. All is now unbounded 
joy • hut there is much surprise, even in Philaster, at 
th^Wtinasv widi which BeUario, or Euphrasia, con- 
cealed her rex : — 


« Phi. But, Bellario, 

(For I must call thee still so) tell me jhy 
^ou didst conceal thy sex ? It was a fault ; 
A fault, Bellario, though thy other deeds 
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Of troth outweigh’d it : All these jealousies 
Had flown to nothing, if thou hadst discover’d 
What now we know. 

“ Bel. My father oft would ^cak 
Your worth and virtue ; and, as 1 did grow 
More and more apprehensive, I did thirst 
To see the man so praised ; but yet all this 
Was but a maiden longing, to be lost 
As soon as found ; till sitting in my window, 

Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw a god, 

I thought, (but it was you) enter our gates. 

My blood flew out, and back again as fast. 

As 1 had puff’d it forth and suck’d it in 
Like breath : Then was T call’d away in haste 
To entertain you. Never was a man, 

Heaved from a sheep-cote to a sceptre, raised 
So high in thoughts as 1 ; You left a kiss 
Upon these lips then, which 1 mcan^to keep 
From you for ever. I did hear you talk 
Far above singing ! After you were gone, 

1 grew acquainted with my heart, and search’d 
What stirr’d it so : Alas ! I found it love ; 

Yet far from lust ; for could I but have lived 
In presence of you, I had had my end. 

For this I did delude my noble father 
With a feign’d pilgrimage, and dress’d myself 
In habit of a boy ; and, Air 1 knew 
My birth no match for you, I was past hope 
Of having you ; and understanding well, 

That when I made discovery of my sex, 

I could not stay with you, I made a vow. 

By all the most religious things a maid 
Could call together, never to be known, 

Whilst there was hope to hide me from men’s eyes, 

For other than I seem’d, that 1 might ever 
Abide with you : Then sat I by the fount. 

Where first you took me up.” 

Finally, she resolves to reside with Philaster and the 
princess during the rest of her days, — an arrange- 
ment to which Arethusa somewhat strangely consents. 

Such is the drama of* Philaster. Its chief attraction 
was held to be Euphrasia. The character of Bellario/' 
says a modem critic must have been extremely po- 
pular in its day. For many years after the date of 

2 
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PhUaster^fi first exhibition ' on the stage, scarce a play 
can be found without one of these women.pages in 
fcdlowing in the train of some"' pre-engaged lover, calling 
on the ^iods to bless her happy rival (his mistress), whom, 
no doubt, she"’ curses in her^ heart; giving rise to many 
pretty equivoques^ by the way ; and either made happy 
at last by some surprising turn of fate, or dismissed 
wTih the joint pity of the lovers and the audience. 
Our ancestors seem to have been wonderfully delighted 
with these transformations of sex. Women s parts 
were then acted by young men. W'hat an odd thing 
it must have been to see a boy play a woman, and a 
woman play a man!*' Whatever might be the 
attraction of such transformations of sex in the time 
of Beaumont and Fletfehcr, and immediately afterwards, 
it soon became too liacknied to have any charm. In 
the first instance, it w'as probably derived from the 
Diana of Montemayer, Shakes]»car adopted it in his 
7\velfth Nfffhtj — probably from the success of this 
drama or PfiUaster, We do not, however, agree in 
the praise bestowed on this character, llelicacy she 
has — a wonderful delicacy, considering the times — 
and there is vigour no less than poetry in some of her 
speeches. But she acts without a motive : her disguise 
is uncalled for by tlie circumstances; and it destroys 
the only chance slie could ever have had of obtain- 
ing tlie notice of Thilaster. Had she remained, m 
propria 'persona^ in lier father s houvse; had the prince 
alone, what might easily have been effected, visited the 
house; love for her might have prevented that which he 
felt l\)r Arethusa. She is evidently the more interesting 
character of the two ; and where no prior attachment 
existed, she might have been preferred. The disguise, 
therefore, was a gross error of judgment. Philaster 
himself has little claim to our admiration. We pity 
hjni, because of his dependent, even perilous, situation ; 
we wish for the restoration of his rjghts ; but we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact, that he is the creature of im- 
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pulfie, that he frequently acts without a motive, that he 
ahows often weakness, sometimes pusillanimity, but 
never the moderation becoming a prince, especidly a 
prince who has been schooled by adversity. The whole 
of the forest scene is unworthy of the genius that created 
the rest of the piece. The jealousy of Philaster has 
been gravely compared with that of Othello ! On 
such a comparison not one word need be wasted ; -«or 
on the equally felicitous one between Phikster and 
Hamlet ! On the whole, though we deem* this a very 
respectable performance, we cannot raise it so high 
as our predecessors have done. 

The pens of our authors were sufficiently prolific. 
From lf)08, the probable date of Philaster , to l6l6, 
they produced, cither in conjunction or separately (for 
Beaumont composed two, and Fletcher four, without 
the assistance of his friend), no fewer than twenty -four 
plays. The genius of Fletcher, however, was ‘more 
prolific than that of Beaumont. After the death of the 
latter, he^ within ten years, composed, we are told, 
above twenty without the aid of any other dramatist, 
and about ten in conjunction with others. Such ra- 
pidity of composition may well account for the medio- 
crity of many. Probably- it was more rapid than either 
of our poets, and especially Fletcher, wished. 
learn that he was often teased by the actors for the 
completion of his dramas ; and to this urgency he sacsi-^ 
ficed, in some degree, his reputation during life, and 
his fame after death. 

Another of the dramas for w’^hich our authors were 
most celebrated, was The Maid's Tragedy, The year 
of its appearance cannot be ascertained J nor do we 
know whether it was prior or subsequent to Philaster, * 
It was printed, indeed, in l6’l.9; but this, is no Crite- 
rion ; as an interval of many years frequently, perhaps 
generally, took place between the exhibition and the 
publication. Them is, however, reason to infer that it 
was acted before loll, the year when the Second Maid's 
Q 3 
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Tragedy was performed, which must have bad a prede • 
cessor, — probably Uie one before us. — In this play, 
Amintor, a noble, is betrotlied to Aspatia, his equal in 
rank. ^The king, however, persuades Aipintor to for- 
sake her, aiidf marry Evadne, the sister of his brave 
general Mela7itiut{. , The sorrow of Aspatia at her 
desertion is thus described : — 

^^Lys. Yes. But this lady 
Walks diseonteutfd, with lier watery eyes 
Bent on the earth. 'Fhc unfrequented woods 
Are her delight ; and when she sees a bank 
Stuck lull of llowers, she with a sigh will tell 
Her servants what a pretty place it were 
To bury lovers in ; and make her maids 
Pluck ’em, and strew her over like a corse. 

She carries with her an irtfectious grief, 

That strikes all her beholders; she will sing 
The mounifurst things that ever ear hath heard, 

And sigh, and sing again: .'iid wlieii the rest 
Of our young ladies, in their w'anton blood, 

Toll mirthful tales in course, that till the room 
With laughter, she will, with so sad a look, 

Bring forth a story of the silent death 
Of some forsaken viigiu, which her grief 
Will put in sueli a })lirase, that, ere she end. 

She ’ll send them weeping, one by one, away.’* 

*The marriage of Amintor with Evadue is celebrated ; 
a masque is given ; the whole court, except Asjtatia and 
‘her father, is full of joy. There is some absurdity in 
making her one of the .‘ittendarits on Evadne on the 
very night of the marriage — assisting, too, to undress 
the bride ; but this’ is scarcely more censurable than 
the licentious jests of the women with their mistress. 
We may talk of the good old days ; but certainly mo- 
desty was not one of the characteristics. Language 
which at thijf day would not be tolerated in men, is put 
into women’s mouths ; and the ^hole was heard by the 
fairer portion of the audience with delight. Well, the 
bride enters her room, the bridegroqm approaches, and 
is thus accosted by Aspatia : — 
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' ** Asp. Go, and be happy in your lady\ love, 

May all the wrongs, that you have done to me, 

Be utterly forgotten in my death ! 

1 *11 trouble you no more ; yet I will take 
A parting kiss, and will not be denied. 

You ’ll come, my lord, and see the virgins weep 
When J am laid in earth, though you yourself 
Can know no pity. Thus 1 wind myself 
Into this willow garland, and am prouder 
That I was once your love, though now refused. 

Than to have had another true to me. 

So with my prayers I leave you. and must try 
Some yet unpractised way to grieve and die.” 

She iB soon to have her revenge. Before rhe can 
enter the bridal chamber, Kvadne issues from it, and a 
scene ensues, no part of which can be given to the 
reader. Jt will be sufficient to^observe, that Evadne is 
the mistress of tiie king; that to save her reputation 
is the only motive for this hasty marriage ; and that 
she has sworn to him that she will never allow 
Amin tor the privileges of a husband. The coolness, 
the effrontery, the insulting impudence with which 
she makes the acknowledgment, had surely never a 
parallel in real life. What follows, shows tile progress 
which the slavish doctrine of obedience to kings had 
made : — * 


“ Amt/i. No ; let mo know the mam that wrongs me so, 
That 1 may cut his body into motes, 

And scatter it before the northern wind. 

“ Evad. You dare not strike him. 

Amin. Do not wrong me so. 

Yes, if his body were a poisonous plant. 

That it were death to touch, I have a soul 
Will throw me on him. 

“ Evad. Why, it is the king. 

‘‘ Amin. The king ! 

** Evad. W’hat will yem do now? 

“ Amin. *T is not the king ! 

« Evad. What did he make this match for, dull 
« Amin, Oh, thoUghast named a word, that wipes away 
All thoughts reveng^ul ! In that sacred name, 
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there lies a terror. What frail man 
-mnB llift his hand against it ? Let the gods 
Speak to him when they please ; till when, let us 
S^er and wait. 


« 'Mvftd, Why should you fill yourself so full of heat, 
And haste so to my bed ? I am no virgin. 

“ Amin^ What devil put it in thy fancy, then, 

To marry me ? 

Eva^ Alas, I must have one 
Tb father children, and to bear the name 
Of husband to me, that tny sin may be 
More honourable. 


« Amin. What a strange thing am I ! 

Evad, A miserable one ; one that myself 
Am sorry for. 

“ Amin. Why, show it then in this ■. 

If thou hast pity, though thy love be none, 
Kill me ; and all true lo^iers, that shall live 
In after-ages cross'd in their d<>sires, 

Shall bless thy memory, and call thee good ; 
Because such mercy in thy heart was found. 
To rid a ling’ring wretch, 

“ Evad. I must have one 


To fill thy room again, if thou wert dead ; 

Blse, by this night, 1 would ; I pity thee. 

“ Amin. These strange and sudden injuries have fallen 
So thick upon me, that 1 lose all sense 
Of what they are. Methinks, I am not wrong’d ; 

Nor is it aught, if from the censuring world 
Lean but hide it. Reputation ! 

Thou art a word, no more. — But thou hast shown 
An impudence so high, that to the world, 

‘'Lfear, thou wilt betray or shame thys*>lf. 

“ Evad. To cover shame, I took thee ; never fear 
That I would blaze myself. 

“ Amins Nor let tee king 

Know I conceive h.e wrongs me ; then mine honour 
Will thrust me into action, though my flesh 
Could bear with patience. , And it is some ease 
To me in these extremes, that I knew this 
Before I touch’d thee ; else, had all the sins 
Of mankind stood betwixt me and tkc king, 

T had gone through ’em to his licart and thine. 

I have left lone desire : ’t is not his crown 


Shall buy me to thy bed, now 1 rcsolve^- 
He has dishonour’d thee. Give me thy hand ; 
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Be careful of thy credit, and sin close ; 

*T is all I wish. Upon thy chainbcr^floor 
I *11 rest to-night. 

There is vigour in the preceding verse^, The Wing 
af outraged honour in Amintor is finely contrasted 
with the shameless depravity of Evadne. But surely 
the picture is overcharged. 

The next scene (the second of Act II.) contains an 
admirable picture of Aspatia's grief. She is in her 
father’s house (he is governor of the citadel), with her 
two maids. Irving demanded if they were ever in 
love^ and received an answer in the negative, she 
proceeds : — « 


“ Asp. Then, my good girls, be ynore than women, wise ; 
At least be more than I was ; and be sure 
You credit ^y thing the light gives light to, 

Before a man. Rather believe the sea 
Weeps for the ruin’d merchant, when he roars j 
Rather, the wind courts but the pregnant sails, 

When the strong cordage cracks ; rather, the sun 
Comes but to kiss the fruit in wealthy autumn, 

When all falls blasted. If you needs must love, 

(Forced by ill-fate) take to your maiden Iwsoins 
Two dcful-cold aspicks, and of them make lovers . 

They cannot flatter, nor forswear ; one kiss 
Makes a long peace for all. But man, 

Oh, that beast man ! Come, let ’s be sad, my girls 1 
That down-cast of thine eye, Olympias, 

Shews a fine sorrow. Mark, Antiphila ; 

Just such another was the nymph CBnone, 

When Paris brought home Helen. Now, a tear ; ' 

And then thou are a piece expressing fully 
The Carthage queen, when, from a cold sea-rock. 

Full with her sorrow, she tied fast her eyes 
To the fair Trojan ships ; and, having lost them, 

Just as thine eyes, down stole a tear. Antiphil^, 

What would this wench «do, if she were Aspatia? 

Here she would stanH,, till some more pitying god 
Turn’d her to marble ! ’Tis enough, my wench 1* 

Show me the piece o§needlework you wrought. 

** Ant, Of Ariadne, madam ? 
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** Asp, Yes, that piece. — 

'fhis should be Theseus ; he has a cozening face : 

You meant him for a man ? 

Ai^. He was so, madam. 

“ Aap, Why, then, *t is well enough. Never look back ; 
You have a full wind, and a false heart, Theseus I 
Does not the story say, his keel was split, 

Or his masts spent, or some kind rock or other 
M«t with his vessel ? 

“ Ant. Not as I remember. 

Asp. It should have l>ecn so. Could the gods know this. 
And not, of all their number, raise a storm? 

But they are all as ill ! This false smile 

Was well express’d ; just such another cauglit me ! 

You shall not go [on] so, Antiphila , 

In this place work a quicksand, * 

And over It a shallow smjling water, 

And his ship ]jloughing it ; and then a Fear : 

Do tJjat Fear to the life, wench. 

“ Ant. ’T will wrong the story. 

“ Asp. 'T will make the story, wrong'd by wanton poets, 
Live long, and be believed. But where ’s the lady ? 

“ Ant. There, madam. 

** Asp. Fio ! you have miss’d it here, Antiphila ; 

You arc much mistaken, wench : 

These colours are not dull and pale enough 
To show a soul so full of misery 
As tills sad lady’s was Do it by me ; 

Bo it again, by me, the lost Aspatia, 

And you shall find all true but the wild island. 

Suppose 1 stand upon the sea-beacli now, 

'IVSiine arms tlius, and mine hair blown Avith the wind, 

Wild as that desart ; and let all about nic 
Be teachers of my story. Do my face 
(If thou liadst ever feeding of a sorrow) 

Thus, thus, Antiph'la • Strive to make me look 
Like Sorrow’s monument ! And the trees about me, 

Let them be dry and leafles.^ : Jet the rocks 
Groan with continual surges ; and, behind me, 

Makb all a desolation. Look, look, wenclies ! 

A miserable fife of this poor picture J 

Olym.. Dear madam I ' 

Asp. Lbavc done. Sit down ; and let us 
Upon that point fix all our eyes; that ^pint there. 

Make a dull silence, till you fell a sudden sadness 
Give us new souls.’* 
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H Though this may be somewhat exaggerated, it is 
munded in nature : it shows us a mind trembling on 
the verge of sorrow and madness. And the language 
is as poetical as the conception is just. * 

The part 'which Amintor has to act Vith the two 
brothers of Evadne, both his friends, is a delicate one. 
That with the king is still more so. Seeing the af- 
fectation of cheerfulness, in the countenances of AraiiKot 
and Evadne, he becomes jealous ; he suspects that the 
marriage has been consummated ; that Amintor had 
confessed it ; and he seems to be revcngeS. Evadne 
assures him that she has not been faithless ttf him, 
and she calls her husband to confirm the fact. The 
remainder of this scene is very fine. Amintor/ rendered 
furious by his dishonour, yet af/kid to strike his king, 
— such is the sacredness of majesty — exhibits emo- 
tions of the most opposite nature. The most finished, 
though not, as we have already intimated, the most 
natural, feature of this strange picture, is the cool 
effrontery of the woman, who, for the sake of the 
lover, insulted the husband,—* who trampled on that 
very husband in the lover's presence: — 


Evad. Stay, sir ! — Amintor ! — 'Yon shall hear. ^ 
Amintor ! 

“ Amin, [comiriff forward. '\ W' hat, my love ? 

‘‘ Evad. Amintor, thon hast an ingenuous look, 

And should he virtuous ; it amazeth me, 

That thou caiist make such base malicious lies ! 

“ Amin. What, my dear wife I 

“ Evad. Dear wife ! I do despise thee. 

Why, nothing can be baser than to sow 
Dissention amongst lovers. 

Amin. Lovers! who? 

Evad. The king and me. 

“ Amin. Oh, God ! v 

“ Evad. Who should live long, and love without distaste. 
Were it not for such pick thanks as thyself. * 

Did you lie with me ?# Swear now, and be punish’d 
In hell for this ! 

“ Amin. The faithless sin I made 
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To fair Aspatia, is not yet revenged ; 

It follows me. — 1 will not lose a word 
To this vile woman ; But to you, my king, 

The apguish of my soul thrusts out this truth, 

You are a t^ripit ! And not so much to wrong 
An honest man thus, as to take a pride 
In talking witli him of it. 

“ Evad. Now, sir, see 
Hew loud this fellow lied. 

** Amin. You that can know to wrong, should know how 
men 

Must right themselves : What punishment is due 
From me to him that shall abuse iny bed ? 

Is it not death ? Nor can that satisfy, 

Unless I send your limbs through all ihc land, 

To show how nobly I have freed myself. 

“ King.'' Draw not thy sword; thou knowest J cannot fear 
A subject’s hand ; but tlmu shall feel the weight 
Of this, if thou dost rage. 

** Amin. The weight of that 1 
If you have any worth, for heaven’s sake, think 
I fear not swords ; for as you are mere man, 

I dare as easily kill you for this deed, 

As you dare think to do it. But there is 
Divinity about you, that strikes dead 
My rising passions ; As you are my king, 

I fall before you, and present my sword 
To cut mine own flesh, if it be your wiU. 

Alas ! I am nothing but a multitude 
Of walking griefs ! Yet, should I murder you, 

I might before the world take the excuse 
" ©f madness ; for, compare iny injuries, 

And they will well appear too sad a weight 
For reason to endure ! Ilut, fall I first 
Amongst my sorrows ere my treacherous hand 
Touch holy things I But why (1 know not what 
I have to say), v/hy did you chuse out me 
To make thus wretched ? There were thousand fools 
Easy to work on, and of state enough 
Within the island. 

“ Evad. I 'would not have a fool 
It were no credit for me. 

“ Amin, a Worse and worse ! 

Thou, that dar’st talk unto thy hushan^ thus, 

Profess thyself a whore, and, more than so. 
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Resolve to be so still It is my fate 

To bear and bow beneath a thousand griefs, 

To keep that little credit with the world ! 

Rut there were wise ones too ; you might have ta*en 
Another. ^ 

“ King. No ; for I believe thee honest, • 

As thou wert valiant. 

“ Amin. All the happiness 
Bestowed upon me turns into disgrace. 

Gods, take your honesty again, for I 
Am loadeii with it ! — Good my lord the king, 

Be private in it. 

“ Amin. Thou may’st live, Amintor, 

Free as tliy king, if though will wink at this, 

And be a means that we may meet in secret. 

“ Amin. A bawd 1 Hold, bold, my breast 1 A bitter curse 
Seize mo, if 1 forget not all respects 
That are religious, on another word# 

Sounded like tluit , and, through a sea of sins, 

Will M ade to my revenge, though 1 should call 
Pains here, and after life, upon my soul ! 

“ Kivff. Well, I am resolute you lay not with her; 

And so 1 luivc you, [Exit Kimu. 

“ Evad. You must needs be prating ; 

And set* wliat follows. 

“ Amin. P' ythee, vox me not! 

Tjoave me 1 am afraid some sudden start 
Will pull a murder on me, 

“ Evad. I am gone ; 

1 love my life well, [Exit Kvaunj*. 

“ Amin. I hate milie as much. — 

This ’t IS fo break a troth ! J should be glad, , 

If all this tide of grief would make me mad. 

This scene is exceedingly well described ; nor has 
it been surpassed by any dramatist^ ancient or 
modern. There is great truth, too, in that (Scene 2, 
Act III.) where Amintor is persuaded to acquaint 
his friend Melantius with the guilt of Evadne. *The 
noble and the soldier rise at this recital*; Melantius 
vows revenge, even though it be on a king. He must 
first, however, seek liis sister. If she confess her guilt, 
if she repent, and Assist him in his revenge, her life 
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shall be spared : if not^ it must fall a sacrifice to the 
outraged honour of the house. The scene in ivhich he 
sounds her ; her eflProntery at first, and subsequent re- 
pentance, is well described. Having locked the door 
of the apartment, she inquires, 

“ Erad. Why ? 

Mel. 1 will not have your gilded things, that dance 
In visitation with their Milan skins, 

Cliokc up my business. « 

“ Evad. You are strangely disposed, sir. 

“ MeL Good madam, not to make you merry. 

Evad. No ; if you jiraise me it will make me sad. 

Md. Such a sad commendation I have for you. 

** Evad. Brotlier, the court hath made you witty. 

And learn to riddle. 

Md. T praise the court for ’t : Has it learnt you nothing ? 
“ Evad. Me? 

** Mel. Ay, Evadne ; thou art young and handsome, 

A lady of a sweet complexion. 

And such a flowing carriage, that it cannot 
Chuse but inflame a kingdom. 

** Evad. Gentle brother ! 

** Md. ’T is yet in thy repentance, foolish woman. 

To make me gentle. 

Evad. How is this? 

Mel. ’T is base ; 

And I could blush, at these years, thorough all 
M,v honour’d scars, to come to such a parley. 

Evad. I understand you not. 

“ Md. You dare not fool ! 

>T^ey, that commit that faults, fly the remembrance. 

“ Evad. My faults, sir 1 1 would have you know, I care not 
If they were written here, here on my forehead. 

Mel. Thy body is too little for the story ; 

The lusts of which would fill another woman, 

Though she had twins within her. 

“ Etmd. This is saucy : 

Look you intrude no more 1 TThere lies your way. 

Mel. Thou art my way, and 1 will tread upon thee, 

Till I find truth out. 

Evad. What truth is that you look for ? 

** Md. Thy long-lost honour. Would the gods had set mef 
Rather to ^apple with the plague, or stand 
One of their loudest bolts ! Come tell me quickly, 
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Do it without enforcement, and take heed 
You swell m|* not above my temper. 

“ JSvad. How, sir ! 

Where got you this report ? 

Mel Where there were people, J 

In every place. • 

“ Fvad. They, and the seconds of it, are base people : 
Believe them not, they lied. 

“ Mel. Do not play with mine anger, do not, wretch ! 

[ Seizes%ei > 

I come to know that desperate fool that drew thee 
From thy fair life . Be wise* and lay him open. 

“ Evad. Unhand me, and learn manners I Such another 
Forgetfulness forfeits your life. 

“ Mel Quench me this mighty humour, and then t^l me 
Whose whore you are • for you arc one, 1 know it. 

Let all mine honours perish, but I ’ll find him. 

Though he lie lock’d up in thy bloo^ ! Be sudden ; 

There is no facing it, and lie not flatter’d 1 
The burnt air when the Dog reigns, is not fouler 
Than thy contagious name, till thy repentance 
(If the gods grant thee any) purge thy sickness. 

“ Rvad. Begone ' You are my brother, that ’s your safety. 
** Mel. I ’ll be a wolf first * ’’f is to be thy brother, 

An infamy below the sin of coward. 

I am as far irom being part of thee. 

As thou art from thy virtue : Seek a kindred 
’Mongst sensual beasts, and make a goat thy brother ; 

A goat is cooler. Will you tell me yet? 

“ Evad. If you stay here and rail thus, I shall tell you, ' ' 
I ’ll have y(»u whipp’d ! Get you to your command. 

And there preach to your centinels, and tell them 
Wliat a brave man you arc : 1 shall laugh at you. 

“ Mel. You arc grown a glorious whore ! Where be your 
fighters ? 

AVI) at mortal fool durst raise thee to this daring, 

And I alive ! By my just sword, he had safer 
Bestride, a billow when the angry North 
Plows up the sea, or made heaven’s fire his food ! 

Work me no highet. Will you discover yet ? 

“ Evad, The fellow ’s mad : Sleep, and speak sense. 

“ Mel. Force my swoll’n heart no furtW : I would save 
thee 

Your great maintainers are not here, they dare nOt^ 

* Would they were all,^^nd arm'd ! 1 would speak loud ; 
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, Here *s one should thunder to 'em ! Will you tell me ? 

Thou hast no hope to 'scape : He that dares most. 

And damns away his soul to do thee service, 

Will sooner snatch meat from a hungry lion. 

Than tf^me to rescue thee ; thou hast death about thee. 
Who has undone tliine honour, poison'd thy virtue, 

And, of a lovely rose, left thee a canker ? 

** Evad, Let me consider. 

“ Meh Do, whose child thou wert, 

WllLsc honour thou bast murder'd, whose grave open’d. 

And so pull’d on the gods, that in their justice 
They must restore him flesh again, and life, 

And raise his dry hones to revenge this scandal, 

“ Evad The gods are not of my mind ; they had better 
Let ’em lie sweet still in the earth ; they 'll stink here. 

“ Md. Do you raise mirth out of my easiness? [^Draws. 
Forsake me, then, all weaknesses of nature, 

That make men women ! S}»eak, you whore, speak truth ^ 
Or, by tile dear soul of thy sleeping father. 

This sword shall he thy lover 1 'I'ell. or 1 'll kill thee; 

And, when thou hast told all, thou wilt deserve it. 

“ Evad. You will not murder me ? 

“ Md. No ; 't is a juvtice, and a noble one, 

To put the light out of such base olfeiiders. 

“ Evad, Help ! • 

“ Md, Jly thy foul self, no human help shall help ♦hee, 

If thou criest ' When I have kill'd thee, as 1 
Have vow’d to do if thou confess not, naked, 

As thou has left thine honour, will I leave thee ; 

1 nat on thy branded flcsli the world may read 

Thy black shame, and iny justice. Wilt thou bend yet ’ 

^ “ Evad. Y’es. 

Md. Up, and begin your story. 

“ Evad. l)h, 1 am miserable ! 

Md. 'Tis true, thou art. Speak truth still. 

“ Evad. I have ol^ended : Noble sir, forgive n.c. 

Md. W'ith wliat secure slave? 

“ Evad. Do not ask me, sir: * 

Mine own remembrance is a misery 
Too mighty for me. 

“ f^id. J)o jiot fall back again ; 

Mv sword 's unsheathed yet. 

“ Evad. Wiiat shall T do ? 

“ Md. Rc true, and make your fault less. 

Evad. I dare not tell. , 

Md. Tell, or I '11 be this day a-killing thcc. ' 
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•* Evod. Will you forgive me then ? 

** Mel Stay ; I must ask mine honour first.—* 

1 have too much foolish nature in me : Speak. 

** Evad,^ Is there none else here ? ^ 

** Mel 4fone but a fearful conscience ; that ’$ too many. 
Whois’t? * 

** Evad. Oh, hear me gently. It was the king. 

Mel No more. My worthy father’s and my services 
Arc liberally rewarded. King, 1 thank thee I m 

For all my dangers and iny wounds, thou hast paid me 
In my own metal : These are soldiers* thanks ! — 

How long have you lived thus, £vadne ? 

“ Evad. Too long. 

“ Mel Too late you find it. Can you be sorry ? . 

“ Evad. ’Would I were half as blameless. 

“ Mel Evadne, thou wilt to thy trade again I 
“ Evad. First to my grave. 

“ Mvl. ’Would gods thou hadst b&n so blest. 

Dost thou not hate this king now ? pr'ythec hate him. 
Couldst thou not curse him ? I command thee, curse him. 
CurftC till the gods hear, and deliver him 
To thy just wishes ! Yet, J fear, Evadne, 

You had rather play your game out. 

“ Evad. No ; I feel 

Too many i^ad confusions here, to let in 
Any loose flame hereafter. 

Mel Dost thou not feel, ’mongst all those, one brave 
anger 

That breaks out nobly, and directs thine arm 
To kill this bfise king? 

“ Evad. All the gods forbid it I 
** MeL No ; all the gods require it, 

They are dishonour’d in him. ^ 

Evad. ’T is, too fearful. 

“ Mel. You are valiant in his bed, and bold enough 
To be a stale whore, and have your madam’s name 
Discourse for grooms and pages ; and, hereafter, 

When liis cool majesty Iiatli laid you by. 

To be at pension with some needy sir. 

For meat and coarser clothes : Thus far you know 
No ftjar- Come, you shall kill him. * 

** Evad. Good sir ! * 

“ Mel. An 't were to kiss him dead, thou shouldjit smother 
him. 

Be wise, and kill him.* Canst thou live, and know 
What noble minds shall make thee, sec tliyself 
YUL. II. R 
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Found out with every finger, made the shame 
Of all successions, and in this great ruin 
Thy brother and thy noble husband broken ? 

Thou skalt not live thus. Kneel, and swear to help me» 
When I shall cajll thee to it ; or, by all 
Holy in Heaven and earth, thou s^alt not live 
To breathe a full hour longer ; not a thought I 
Come, ’tis a righteous oath. Give me thy hands. 

And,- both to heaven held up, swear, by that wealth 
This lustful thief stole from thee, when 1 say it, 

To let this foul soul out. 

“ Evad. Here I swear it ; 

And, all you spirits of abused ladies, 

Help me in this performance 1 

Md. Enough. This must be known to none 
But you and I, Evadne ; not to your lord. 

Though he be wise and npble, and a fellow 
Dares step as far into a worthy action 
As the most daring ; ay, as far as justice. 

Ask me not why. Farewell. [Exit Melamtius. 

“ Evfid. ’Would I could say so to my black disgrace ! 

Oh, where have I been all this time? how ’friended, 

That 1 should lose myself thus desperately, 

And none for pity shew me how 1 wandered ? 

There is not in the compass of the light 
A more unhappy creature : Sure, J am monstrous 1 
For I have done those follies, those mad mischiefs, 

Would dare a woman. Oh, my loaden soul. 

Be not so cruel to me ; choke not up 

The way to my repentance ! Oh, my lord \ ” 

There is something precipitate, to say the least of it, 
in this unexpected repentance of Evadne. That it is 
sincere, is evinced by her interview with her injured 
husband, to whom she kneels for pardon, and swears 
never to repeat the crime. He is slow in believing her ; 
but in the end he does pardon her : — 

• 

“ Amin. I 'Am now dissolved . 

My frozen soul melts May each sin thou hast 
Find a new^ mercy ! Rise ; I am at ]>cacc. 

Hadot thou been thus, thus excellently good. 

Before that devil king tempted thy fi aiLy, 

S^ure thou hadst made a star 1 Give me thy hand. 
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From this time I will know thee ; and, as &r 
As honour gives me leave, be thy Amintor. 

When we meet next, I will salute thee fairly, 

And pray the gods to j^ve thee happy days. 

My charity shall go along with thee, * 

Though my embraces must be lar from thee* 

1 should have kilfd thee, but this sweet repentance 
Locks up my vengeance ; for which thus I kiss tliee — 

The last kiss we must take ! And Vould to Heaven 
The holy priest*, that gave our hands together, 

Had given us equal virtues i Go, Kvadne ; 

The Gods thus part our bodies. Have a care 
My honour falls no farther : 1 am well then. ^ 

“ Evad. All the dear joys here, and, above, hereafter. 
Crown thy fair soul ! Thus I take leave, my lord ; 

And never shall you see the foul Lvadne, 

Till she have tried all honour’d means, that may 
Set her in rest, and wash her stains away.” 

Jn the mean time Melantius plans his revenge. He 
prevails at length on the insulted father of Aspatia to 
open the gates of the citadel to his party^ and there he 
may bid defiance to the power of king. But 
Evadne is more eager for the catastrophe than even her 
kindred : she resolves to assassinate the king in his bed. 
She approaches his room^ and induces the gentleman in 
waiting to remain at a distance. — The scene is one df 
the noblest in the piece, or in any other piece €»ver pro- 
duced by human genius : — ^ 

The JRed-cftamber, The King discovered in Bed sleeping, 

“ Enter Evadnf. 

** Evad. The night grows horrible ; and all about me 
Like my black purpose. Ob, the conscience 
Of a lost virgin > whither wilt thou pull me ? 

To what things, dismal as the depth of bell, 

Wilt thou provoke me ? Let no woman dare 
From this hour be disloyal, if her heart be flesh, 

If she have blood, and can fear : ’T is a daring 
Above that desperate fool’s that left his peace. 

And went to sea to hgllt. ’T is so many sii.s. 

An age cannot repent ?in ; and so great, 

The gods want mere for ! Yet, I must through ’em. 
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I have be^n a slaughter on tny honour^ 

And I must end it there. — He sleeps. Good heavens! 

Why give you peace to this untemperate beast, 

That baoh so long transgress'd you ? 1 must kill him, 

And 1 will do it bravely : The mere joy 
Tells me, I merit in it. Yet 1 must not 
Thus tamely do it, as he sleeps ; that were 
To rock him to another world ; My vengeance 
Sbal^take him waking, and then lay before him 
The number of his wrongs and punishments. 

I ’ll shake his sins like furies, till 1 waken 
His evil angel, his sick conscience ; 

And then 1 '11 strike him dead. King, by your leave : 

[ Tie$ his arms to the hed. 

I dare not trust your strength. Your grace and I 
Mast grapple upon even terms no more. 

So : If he rail me not frogi rrfy resolution, 

I shall be strong enough. — IVIy lord the king ! 

My lord I — He sleeps, as if he meant to wake 
No more. — My lord ! — Is he not dead already ? — > 

Sir ! My lord ! 

** Kinff. Who ’s that ? 

IJrad, 01), you sleep soundly, sir ! 

“ Khig. My dear Evc’dnc, 

1 have been c' reaming of thcc. Come to bocL 

“ Evad. I am come at length, sir ; hut how welcome ? 

Khg. What pretty new device is this, Evadne ? 

What, do you tie me to you? By ray love, 

This is a quaint one. 

‘‘ Emid. Stay, sir, stay ; 

You are too hot, and I have brought you pliysic 
lo temper your high veins. 

1 know you have a .surfeited foul body ; 

And you iinist bleed. 

“ King. Bleed I 

“ Evad. Ay, you shall bleed ! Lie still ; and, if the devil, 
Your lust, will give you leave, iej>ent. 'J'hi.s steel 
Comes to redeem the honour that y’^ou stole, 

Kirjg. Tny fair name ; which nothing hut thy death 
Can answer to the world. 

“ King. Ilow 's this, Evadne ? , 

“ Etmd. I am not she ; nor hear I in tliis breast 
So much cold .spirit to be call'd a woman. 

I am a tyger ; 1 am any thing ^ 

That knows not pity. Stir not ! If thou dost, 
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I ’ll take thee unprepared ; thy fears upon thee, 

That make thy sins look double ; and so send thee 
(By my revenge, I will) to look those torments 
Prepared for such black souls. 

“ King. Thou dost not mean this ; ’t is impossible p 
Thou art too sweet and gentle. ^ 

“ Evad. No, I am not. 

I am as foul as thou art, and can number 
As maii]!^ such hells here. I was once fair, 

Once I was lovely ; not a blowing rose 

More chastely sweet, till thou, thou, thou foul canker, 

(Stir not) didst poison me. I was a world of virtue, 

Till your curst court and you (Hell bless you for ’t) 

With your temptations on temptations. 

Made me give u]> mine honour ; for which, king, 

1 *m come to kill thee. 

“ Kiitff. No ! 

“ Evad. J am. 

Tliou art not ) 

I pr’ythee speak not these things : Thou art gentle, 

And wert not meant thus rugged. 

“ Evad. Peace, and l)ear me. 

Stir nothing but your tongue, and that for mercy 
To those above us ; by whose liglits I vow, 

Those blessed hros that shot to see our sin, 

If thy hot soul had substance with thy blood, 

1 would kill that too ; which, being past my steel, 

My tongue shall reach. Tlioii art a sliainelcss villain I 
A thing out of the overcharge of nature ; 

Sent, like a thick cloud, to disperse a plague 
Upon weak catching women ’ such a tyrant, 

'lhat for his lust would sell away his subjects ; 

Ay, all his Heaven licreaftcr 1 
“ King. Hear, Evadne, 

Thou soul of sweetness, hear ! I am thy king. 

Evad. Tli<^ art iny shame ! Lie still, there ’s none about 

you, 

Within your cries ; All promises of safety 

Arc but deluding dreams. Thus, thus, thou foul man, 

Thus 1 begin my vengeance I [ Stubs him, 

“ King. Hold, Evadne I ^ * 

1 do command thee hoU. 

“ Evad. 1 do not mean, sir, 

To part so fairly with you ; we must change 
More of these love )|ricks yet. 

B 3 
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" KiTig. What bloody vilUio 
Frovok^ thee to this murder ? 

** Evad, Thou, thpu, xnoiister. 

« King, Oh I 

“ Ev^, Thou kept'st me brave at court, and whor*d*st me,' 
king ; 

Then married me to a young noble gentleman, 

And whor'd’st me still. 

<* King, Evadne, pity me. 

“ Eipad. Hell take me then ! This for my lord Amintor ! 
This for my noble brother 1 and this stroke 
For the most wrong’d of women I [EiVfa Aim. 

“ King, Oh 1 I die. 

Evad, Die all our faults together ! I forgive thee. [Eafif.** 

What follows is less natural, and less worthy of the 
authors. Evadne flies to Amintor with the bloody 
knife, avows the deed, uid begs for complete oblivion 
of the past. He is horrified at the recital ; he declares 
that she has touched a life. 

The very name of which had power to chain 
Up all my rage, and calm my wUdest wrongs.” 

He leaves her in disdain, — disdain at the only sign 
of virtue she had ever exhibited ; and she stabs herself. 
Aspjitia too, in the disguise of a cavalier, has forced him 
to • fight her, and she has received her death wound at 
his hand, in the very apartment which has witnessed 
the tragical fate of Evadne. He returns, sees Aspatia 
die, and stabs himself. 

We must here observe that the greater part of this 
tragedy — all the finer scenes — are the york of Beau- 
mont. It is a noble production. Though we cannot 
easily understand the conversion of Evadne, — though 
we do not perceive the gradations by which this 
moral reformation is effected, — we cannot withhold the 
tribute of out admiration to its < sincerity, and to her 
commanding genius. 

The fate of the licentious king was not very agreeable 
in the time of the Stuarts. Abotlt the time of the 
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Restoration^ Waller rejected the fifth act^ and added 
another containing a happy termination. Rvadne, per- 
severing in her old character^ departs for Asia» to find 
sotne other monarch to captivate ; and Aspatia is 
married to Amintor. The object of Waller ^^is suf- 
ficiently clear : he wished to make his’ court to » the 
second Charles by the alteration. In so doing he 
destroyed the whole character of the piece : though in 
the fourth act, which he retained unaltered, E^adne 
is shown so full of remorse, in the fifth she continues 
to be a harlot, and the adulteries of the king — here in- 
tended for Charles — are palliated by this abominable 
conclusion : — 

“ Long may he reign, that is so far above 
All vice, all passion, but excess of love !” 

It has been frequently asserted that the alteration in 
question was made at the express command of the 
monarch. This may be true enough ; but it is not 
true that he forbade the representation of the original 
tragedy : it was acted so late as the closing years of his 
life, not in Waller's absurd form, but as left by the 
two poets. Waller wrote his fifth act in rhyme ; and 
in so doing he exhibited about as much judgment as 
in the change of the catastrophe.* 

After this splendid production, we will analyst no 
more of the tragedies, by either or both of these 
writers. There are, however, many that will aiqjdy 
repay the trouble of a perusal. Some comedies of these 
writers have met with an equal degree of praise. We 
do not, however, think that they are deserving of it. 
Take, for instance, that which has the greatest celebrity, 
— a Wife and have a Wife. What are its merits ? 

• Since the above was written, the Maid’n Tragedy has been rev^ived at 
the Hayinarket Theatre, with the exception ol the ai;t, which is 
changed. The king is miwdered by Evadne, who poisons herself, and 
so far the effect ot the piece is 8u^t.uned. But Amintor and Aspasia 
are united. Abstractedly we Can have no objection to such a termination : 
there is, indeed, no reason why the innocent should suffer for the crimes 
of their connections ; yjt we percibivc, in the recent change, a diminution 
of tragic interest. 

R 4 
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Invention it has not ; for the incidents, which are not 
nmnerous, are founded on a novel of Cervantes. Wit 
it has not ; and very little humour. The situatipta 
are somewhat grotesque, and there is sometKmg 
like animation in the dialogue ; but none of the cha* 
racters have a prototype in human life. It is a moot 
artificial, and, in our view, most tedious production* 
In fact, neither Beaumont nor Fletcher had* much 
genifis for comedy. When they handle passionf, they 
are^ natural ; when they attempt the humours 6f man- 
kind, they give us, in general, a creation of their |^wn, 
not what real life has ever exhibited. Many, however, 
of their compositions may be read with advantage, — 
at least, where tlie scenes are domestic. They enlarge 
our knowledge of Englisli numners in the seventeenth 
century. Such arc Thr Kni<jht of the Burning Pestle, 
a good satire on the citizens of London ; The Coxcomb, 
and a few others. Of foreign manners, the authors had 
no knowledge whatever. Neither did they excel in 
the description of rural life in England : they were 
acquainted only with the humours and vices of large 
towns. Fletcher attempted a pastoral, — IVte Faithful 
Shepherdess , — whieli was condemned. Ills friend 
Beaumont was iiulignant at its fate: Ben Jonson con- 
teqjled that it was deserving of a lietter, and was 
equally severe on the ])ul)lic. But, witli all deference 
to the judgment of these great men, we think the pub- 
lic; in the present instance, right. To us, this pastoral 
dran^a appears frigid^ unimpassinued, unnatural, — 
without plot, without dialogue, without merit of any 
icind to give it interest. It seems to be immediately 
derived from the Spanish school, and it has all the 
defects of that once fashionable source. The world has 
long bid adieu to love-sick nymplis and sighing swains, 
who talk in faaguage of tin* highei^t poetry. 

Beaumont died ir March, l()15 — l6l6, and was 
buried in Westminster Ablx^y, at the entrance of St. 
Benedict's Chapel. This loss must haw.j been severely felt 
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l»y Fletcher* Not only were they, in the stron^st meaning 
of the word, friends, but they resided under the same 
rOof^ laboured together, ate together, and had the same 
common purse. At least, Aubrey tells us that they 
"lived together on the Bankside, not far from the play- 
house, both bachelors; had one bench in the house 
between them, which they did so admire ; the same 
clothesf clock, &c., between them/' But Beaumont 
was no| a bachelor : he had to wife a Kentish lady,>by 
whom be left issue two daughters. He was greatly 
respected by Ben Jonson : * 

^ “How do I love thee, Beaumont, and thy muse !” ; 

will reraa’n a permanent record of the fact. 

Fletcher survived his friend# near ten years. He, 
too, was honoured by the esteem of the wise and the 
great. He wrote plays with niany other dramatists,— 
with Rowley, Field, Middleton, Massinger, and Ben 
Jonson. By some writers it has been contended 
that he was associated with no less a man than 
Shakespear in the composition of two dramas, — The 
Two Nohlv Kinsmen, and Cardenin. For this as- 
sertion, there is no other evidence than the fact, that 
when these dramas were jirinted (Ui.'M- and 
they were ascribed to both writers. I’his, howevdV, 
was a mere trick — probably of the booksellers — to 
command a more extensive sale. Neither is to be* 
found in the two first folios of 8hakespear (l()23 and 
1632) and neither bears the least impression of^his 
manner. Add, that the two could scarcely have come 
into contact. We have reason to believe that he re- 
moved to Stratford before Fletcher had attracted the 
public notice. The latter was not favourably known 
before 1609 ; and we cannot l>elieve that^he could be 
so fortunate as to obtain the co-operation of one that, 
even in the earlier part of his career, iiad seldom, if 
ever, condescended to labour witli others, 

Fletcher died iif August, l62/5, and was buried 
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in die church of St. Mary Overy, Southwark. No 
memorial was placed over his grave, any more than 
over that of Beaumont We learn from some doggitsl 
verseftbyone who knew him well, — «r Aston Cockayna, 
^that he was laid in the same grave with Massinger. 
His death was sudden : he was carried away by die 
plague while meditating a retreat into the country. 
This writer had studied, with some attention, the dra- 
matists of Spain : . he admired their confus^ plots, 
their artificial, unnatural incidents. Fletcher,*’ says a 
late critic, with the extremity of negligence, ran his 
actors into a chaos of incident and bustle, without much 
attention to propriety, probability, or, indeed, any thing 
more than throwing a comic light upon each isolated 
scene. The whole 'vas wound up with some extra- 
ordinary accident, some sudden change of mind or 
temper in a leading personage, or such other inartificial 
expedient as no audience could admit to be fitting and 
natural ; though they might be, perhaps, too much 
amused with the events preceding the catastrojdie, to 
be critically scrupulous about the mode in which it was 
accomplished.” Not unfrequently the plots of Fletcher 
consist of three or four distinct fables. Beaumont was 
much less faulty in this respect ; but he, too, was 
censurable ; and from neither is unity of action to be 
expected. 

Of the comic powers of these writers, we have not 
spoken favourably. W e are aware that a very different 
judgment has l)een passed on them ; but we have seen 
enough of literature to know that opinions are frequently 
as hereditary as wealth. In tragedy y Beaumont and 
Fletcher are worthy of very high praise. M'e cannot, 
however, agree with a late critic *, that the former is as 
sufiime, atjd the latter as pathetic, as Shakespear. In 
neither sense can they for a mcTment be compared with 
that great master of human nature. In both, however, 
they stand next to him — and this is praise enough. Their 
• Giflbrd, Introduction to the Tlays of Massinger. 
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Umguage is highly exalted by Dryden^ who thinks that 
in them it reached its highest perfection and that 
tile words subsequently introduced^ were rather super- 
fluous than necessary.” If, by language, this ^ great 
writer means simply the purity of words, we fully 
concur with him : there is, indeed, this excellence in their 
dramas. But if he meant the collocation, no less than the 
choice, of words, he i^ wrong. Compos! tion^ as anwrf, 
was little known prior to the last century. 
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PHILIP MASSINGER.* 
(1584 — 1640.) 


The father of Massinger was a domestic in the house- 
hold of Henry, second earl of Pembroke. The capacity 
which he filled in that princely establishment, has not 
been discovered ; hut it was doubtless one of honour. 
In those days, j^entleituen and the scions of nobility were 
eager to enter, the service of soiiie powerful nobleman . 
I'liey were his confidential messengers to the sovereign 
and the nobility ; they w^re his agents in his most 
important affairs ; they swelled his retinue when he 
appeared at court, or on any public occasion : and he 
was often valued in proportion to the pomp which he 
displayed. The reason is, that though the feudal system 
was legally abolished, its spirit remained; and the con- 
nection between lord and vassal, as in more ancient 
times between iiatron and client, was, though much 
impaired, visible enough in mo^st of our great house- 
holds. 

Philip Massinger was born in 1.084, probably at 
Wilton, the seat of the earl, in tlie neighbourhood of 
Salisbury. In the family of that peer, agreeably to the 
manner of the times, he received the rudiments of his 
education. In his sixteenth year his noble patron died; 
but as William, the third earl, continued both his father 
SLiid himself on his establishment, he did not greatly lose 
by that event. In l602, the year after the young 
noblema^i’s succession, Philip was sent to Oxford, where 

♦ Bakei > Bio(?raphia Dramatica; ChalmerCB Biographical Dictionary ; 
Divies's Lile of Mansnifter ; Langbaine’s Hibtory of the Stage; Wood’s 
Athens OxonieniieR, bv BIibb ; OilTord's Introduction to Masainger. 
are more Indebted to the last writer than all the resL , 
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he was entered a commoner of St. Atban's Hall Here 
be remained four years. Whether he was supported* 
by the earl or his own father^ is doubtful : Wood says 
by the former^ and adds^ that on account of his devoting 
most of his time to poetry and romances^ instead of logic 
andphilosophy^ that nobleman was offended^ and withdrew 
the customary support^ so that he was forced to leave 
college abruptly. More likely, however, it was the dfeath 
of his fatherwhich rendered this secession necessary. Nor 
is it certain that he was so much indebted to the earl as 
Antony contends. One thing is clear, — that after he 
left college that nobleman did nothing for himl^ As 
earl William was a man of high honour and integrity, 
it has been supposed that there was some deeper 
cause of otfence than has beert ficorded by the old bio- 
’graphers. This is exceedingly probable.. It is said by 
Mr. (iriffbrd, that, during his residence at college, Mas- 
singer exchanged the religion of his father for one that, 
at the period in question, was die object of persecution, 
hatred, and terror.'’ A close and repeated perusal,” 
adds the critic, of Massinger s works has convinced 
me that he was a catholic. The Virgin Martyr, The 
jRenegadn, The Maid of Honour, exhibit innumerable 
proofs of it, to say nothing of those casual intimatiqps 
that are scattered over his remaining dramas. A con- 
sciousness of this might prevent him from applying to 
the earl of Pembroke for assistance ; or a knowledge^f 
it might determine that nobleman to withhold his hand.” 
This supposition would certainly account lioth for his 
precipitate departure from college, and for the disruption 
of the bonds which had so long united his family with 
the house of Herbert. There must, surely, have been 
some cause for this disruption, or a stain must for^ever 
rest on that house. The conduct of Massinger, what- 
ever his ojiinions mighf be, was correct ; it, therefore, did 
not occasion the misfortune. We are, hoi^<gver, by no 
means sure that Gifford’s conjecture is founded in 
truth. Though our dramatist is more favourable to 
the Roman catliolic ecclesiasticfi he introduces on the 
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stage^ than most of his contemporaries^ who delight in 
abufling them^ We do not see that he waa a Romaii 
catholic himself* Tk^ Vir^n Martyr is, indeed, a 
tragedy from the heart ; the subject was one in which 
the author delighted ; but what protestant — at leasts 
what protestant of the English church in the rrigns of 
Elizateth and James — could hesitate to adopt every 
word in that drama ? The time is during the persecu- 
tions of Dioclesian, — a time, surely, when none of the 
corruptions which afterwards crept into the church, 
were suspected. The Maid qf Hmmur does not autho- 
rise the inference. She takes the veil, indeed; but 
because the author makes her do this, are we to conclude 
that he was of the same faith ? The strongest passage 
for the conclusion is 4n The Renegade, where a relic 
concealed in the bosom of Paulina is supposed to protect 
her from the lust of the Turks, But even this does 
not, rigidly speaking, warrant it. During the period of 
Massinger, there were protestants who l^lieved in the 
efficacy of some relics, or rather ihex faith in their efficacy 
would be available. There were many, too, who believed 
ill the middle state. Thus Shakespear : — ' 

“ I am thy fethcr’s spirit. 

Doom'd for a certain terra to walk the night, 

And, for the day, confined to last in fires, 

^ Till the foul crimes done in mg dags of nature 
, Are burnt and purged avjag.** 

Was Shakespear a catholic ? Assuredly there is as much 
reason to think him one, as Massinger. The truth is, 
that many of the Roman catholic opinions were adopted 
by the early protestants. The real jiresence, and sacer- 
dotal absolution, were among them. For proof of this, 
we need only open the Book of Common Prayer, espe- 
cially the on^ used in Elizabeth's reign. Let us not, 
however, be misunderstood. We do not positively 
assert that Massinger was not a catholic : all that we 
contend for is, that his jilays do not afford internal 
evidence strong enough to warrant the inference.* 

* See a few pages below, where other reasons are adduced fqv this view 
of the subject. 
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But ti^batevia^ mi^t be tbe oaulBe whkh led t6 the 
estrangement of lord Pemlnroke from his dependent^^ 
one that had an hereditary churn on his protections-^ 
the misfortunes of the latter commenced with bis de^ 
parture from college. The stage was his only resource, 
— a precarious one at all times, and likely to be more 
so in proportion as the puritans increased. Many eim* 
iient men were dependent on it ; but one only appears 
to .have flourished by it. This was Shakespear, who 
yet. derived more pr^t iTom his a^ing than from 
his writing, and from his share of the theatre than from 
both together. Ben Jonson could not have liveci^ had 
he not been a favourite at court, and pensioned by it. 
Beaumont and Fletcher were of good family, and had^ 
probably, resources sufficient fbr their maintenance, 
independent of the stage. Greene, Peele, Marlowe, 
and a score besides, had, indeed, no other means of 
support; but they lived and died wretched. Unfor- 
tunately, Massinger, a name as dear to letters as any 
of diem, Shakespear excepted, was doomed to be as 
wretched as any one of his contemporaries. 

It is strange that, though Massinger, probably, 
arrived in London soon after he left college, we have 
nothing of his before 1622 — when lie was rast ap- 
proaching his fortieth year. The reason, however, is, 
that he wrote in conjunction with other dramatists. 
We know that he assisted Fletcher in several piec«.* 
This fact rests on the authority of sir Aston Cockayne, 
who knew them both ; and on a letter which he. Field, 
and Daborne wrote to the well-known manager, Mr. 
Henslow. That letter we have consigned to the foot 
of the page * ; and it will not be read without sorrow. 

* To our most loving iViend, Mr. Philip Hinchlow, esquire, Thefc,] 

“ Mr. Hinchlow, 

“ You understand our unfortunate extremitie,and I dor not 
thincke you so void ol of cristianitie but tliat you would throw so much 
money into the Thames as wee request now of you, rather than endanger 
so many innocent lives. You know there is x/. more at Ictast to be re- 
ccifved of vou lor the play. We desire you to lend us vl. of that ; which 
shall be allowed to you, wrJhout which wc cannot lie bnylcd, tior I ploy 
any more till this be dispatch’d It will lose you xx/. ere the end of the 
next weeke, besides the hindcrance of the next new play I’ray, sii, con. 
sider our ca(||i with humanity, and iibw give us cause to acknowledge you 
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It ccmfirmB all that we have said ^respecting the 
carious nature of the professii^n that so many eminent 
men were constrained to follow. — Though Fletdlie^ 
was not the only writer whom MaSsinger thus assisted^ 
BO many dramas have perished^ that we cannot as- 
certain the names. It is^ moreover^ Certain that he 
Wrote some himself^ long prior to the first of his 
dran'as now extant. Warburton’s cook is said to 
have destroyed twelve which emanated from his peu, 
together with forty others of various authors.* We 


our tru€ fireind in timo of neede. Wee have entreated Mr Davison to 
liver this note, as well to witnei^s your love us our promises, and alwayjei 
a 4 dcnowledgemcnt to be ever 

“ Your most thanckfuU and loving friends, 

“ Nat. Fielo.” 

*' The money shall be abated>out of the money remayns fur the play Qjf 
Jfefr. Fletcher and outs. 

“ Rob Dabohne ” 

1 have over found you a true loving iflriend to mee, and in soe small a 
suite, it beeinge honest, 1 hope you will not fail us. 

. Philip Massinobb.” I 

** Indorsed : 

“ Received by mco Robert Davison of Mr. Hinchlow, for the use of 
Daboerne, Mr. Fceld, Mr. Messenger, the sum of vl. 

“ Rob. pAVisoit.** 


‘ Minerva’s Sacrifice. 
I’he Farced Laily. 
Antonio and Valia. 
The Woman’s Plot. 
'Tha^'v-rant. 

"‘hiWn'a 


The Judge 

Jast and Welcome. , 

KeUeve as you List. 

The Honour of Women. 

The Noble Choue And 
PhiWnzo and Hippolita. The Pariiainent ot laive. 

When It IS addwi that, together with theie, forty otfier manuscript plays 
of various authors were destroyed, it will readily be allow'cd that Fiiglish 
literatuic has seldom sustained a greater loss than by the oirange eoiiduot 
of Mr. Warburlon, who becoming the master of tre^sureb which ages may 
\i(/ reproduce, lodges thentf as he says, tn the hands ^4 tanorant seroant^ 
and when, utter a lapse of yrar«, he condescendb to revisit nis hoards, finds 
that they have been burnt from an econonneal wish to save Inm the 
charges of mure valuable brown |»apcrl it ts time to bring on shore the 
book-hunting passenger in I./K:herit Navis Slulitjaaf and exchange him 
for one more Miitable to the rest of the cargo. 

“ Tardy, however, as Mr. Warburton was, it appears that he eaine in time 
to preserve thrtv dramas from the general wreck,, — ’Ihe iiecoud Maid’s 
Trauedy ; 'I'he Bugbear ; and The (Jueen ot Corbira. 

“These, .t is said, are now in the library of the marquis of Lansdowne, 
where thvy will, probably, remain in satety till moths, or d^mps, or fires 
xningk; their ' forgotten du.Mt ’ with th.it of their late companions, 

“ When it is < onsidered at how tiifiing an expense a manuscript play 
may be placed beyond the reach of accidents; the withholding it from the< 
press will be allowed to prove a strange indifference to the adcicnt literature 
of the country The fact, however, seems to he, that these treasures are 
maijh} subservltMit to the gratification of a spurious rage for notoriety : it is' 
not that. any benefit may accrue from them cither to the proprmoipor 
otherU, that manubcnpts arc now hoarded, but Lint A or B may be cele- 
brated for possessing what no other letter of the alphabet can hope to ac- 
quire; Nor is this alL The hateful passion of literary avarice ^compound 
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may, therefore, account for the employment of his time 
•flo\vn to tlie year when The Virgin^Martyr 

appeared in print. How long it had been acted pre- 
viipusly we do not know ; but tliat it had been acted 
seyeral times, is affirmed on the title of the first edition. 
Some portion of it, — probably the second act, — was 
written by Decker, and in a manner *much inferior ot 
the rest. • 

The scene of this tragedy is (^’lesarea. Theophilus^ 
a^ persecutor of the Christians,*' and officially so, by 
rescript of the emperor Dioclesian, has for his com- 
panion an evil spirit, liar pax ^ in the disguise of a 
page, who incites him to the greatest deeds of cruelty. 
For his zeal he is highly extolled by the emperor, who 
visits. Cajsarea on his return ii?om a war against the 
Parthians. And well, in the pagan sense, does he 
deserve the praise : when his two daughters, Califtia 
and Chruteta, turned Christians, he so dreadfully 
tormented them, that they were fain to renounce the 
new faith, revert to idolatry, and consecrate them- 
selves to the service of the gods. Artemia, the daughter 
of Dioclesian, is present with him, and she expresses 
a wish that they were in her service. 


of vanity and t'nvy) is bmimuiR cpuU'jnick, and branching; out in every 
dirertion 1( lias many of the wor>t symptoms ot tliat madness which oD(;% 
ra{>ed among the Dutch tor the iKissession of tulips : — here, as well as'in 
Holland, an artificial rarity is. first created, and then made a plea for cx- 
tortiim, or a ground for low-inmded and selfish exultation. T speak not of 
works never intended for sale, and ot which, therefore, the owner may 
print as tew or as many as his feelings will allow, but of those wliich are 
ostensibly designed for the pubhcK, and which, notwithstanding, prove the 
editors to labour under this odious disease Here, an old manuseript is 
hrnught forward, and after a few copies are printed, the press is broken up, 
that there may be a pretence for selling them at a price which none but a 
collector can roach : there, explanatory noteei are engraveil for a w'ork of 
general use, and, as soon as twenty or thirty imprcBSions are taken de- 
stroyed with gratuitous malice, 'for it deserves no other name,) that mere 
may be a mad connietition lor the favoured copies ! To cllnrlude, foi this 
is no pleasant subject, liooks arS purchased now at exiravagant rate*!, not 
beeaiiKe they are good, but because they are scarce, so that a fire or an en*- 
terjirising trunk-maker that -should take off nearly the whole^if a worthless 
iHfork, would instantly render the small remainder invaluable. ’’.(Gifford’s 
Massinger, vol. i. ) 

VOL. 11. 
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“ Thdopk, They are the gods', great lady, 

They were most hap])y in your service else ; 

On these, when they fell from theii- father’s faith, 

I used a judge’s power, entreaties failing 
(They being seduced) to win them to adore 
The holy powers we worship ; I put on 
The scarlet robe of bold authority, 

And, as they luid hpen strangers to my blood, 

Presented iliein, in the most horrid fi)rm, 

All kftid of tortures ; part of which tliey suffer’d 
With Roman constancy. 

“ Arlem. And could you endure, 

Joeing a father, to behold their limbs 
Extended on the rack ? 

“ Theoph. I did ; but must 
Confess there was a strange contention in me, 

Between the impartial office of a judge, 

And pity of a father ; to Ik'lp justice 
Jieligion slept in, under which odds 
('ompassion fell ; — j et still I was a father ; 

For e’en then, when the flinty hangman’s wlii]>s 
Were worn with stripes spent on their tender limbs, 

I kneel’d and wept, and begg’d them, though tliey would 
Be cruel to themselves, they would take pity ‘ 

On ray gray hairs : now note a sudden change, 

Which I with joy remcmlHT ; those, whom torture. 

Nor fear of death could terrify, were o’ercome 
By seeing of my sulFerings ; and so won, 

Returning to the faith that they were born in, 

I gave them to the gods ; and be assured, 

I that used justice with a rigorous hand, 

^Jipn such beauteous virgins, and mine oy\ u, 

Will use no favour, wliere the cause commands in<’, 
d’o any other ; but, as rocks, be deaf 
To all entreaties.” 

He who did not spare his own offspring, was not 
liltely to spare others ; and by Dioclesian he is urged to 
persevere in his zeal. He is seconded by Sapritiux 
the •governor of Caesarea, who is in high favour with 
the emperor. Sapritius has a son, Antoninu,s, who has 
distinguished himself in the late wars, — so much .so 
indeed, tlfat when Arteniia offers to take him for her 
husband, the proud emperor doet not object to the 
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match. But his heart is another s : it is secretly in 
the power of Dorothea^ whp is soon to be the Virgin- 
Martyr. He does not, because he dare not, openly 
refuse Artemia ; but his hesitation^ raises her anger , 
and it is evident, that if he do not consent, he will be 
obnoxious alike to the wrath of his father and of the 
imperial house. No sooner do they leave the apart- 
ment of the governor’s palace, than hc| vents his cfespair 
to his friend Macrinm : — 

“ Anton. Oh, I am lost, for ever lost, Macriuiis! ” 

Macrinus wonders why the proposed hand of a great 
princess, — one fair as she is lofty, — sliould have this 
effect : — 

• 

“ Anton. Yet poison still is poison, 

Though drunk in gold ; and all these flattering glories 
To me, ready to starve, a painted biinquct, 

And no essential food. When I am scorch’d 
With fire, can flames in any other quench me ? 

What is her love to me, greatness, or empire. 

That am slave to another, who alone 
('.in give me ease or freedom ? 

“ Mac. Sir, you point at 
\’our dotage on the scornful Dorothea • 

Is she, though fair, the same day to be named 
With best Artemia? Tu all their courses, 

Wise men ]»roposc their ends- with sweet Artemia, 

There comes along pleasure, security, 

Usher’d by all that in this life is precious . 

With Doiotlica (though her birth be nolde, 

The daughter to a senator of Rome, 

By him left rich, yet with a private wealth. 

And far inferiour to yours) arrives 

Tlie emperor’s frown, which, like a mortal plague. 

Speaks death is near ; the princess’ heavy scorn, 

Under whicli you will shrink; your father's fury, 

Which to resist, even piety forbids : — , 

And hut remember that *he stands suspected 
A favourer of the (-hristian sect ; she brings 
Not danger, but assured destrintion with her. 

This truly weigh’d, smile ofgreat Artemia 
Is to be cherish’d, and preferr’d before 
All joys in Dorothea .therefore leave her. 

s 2 
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Anton. In ^hat thou think’st thou art most wise, thou art 
Grossly abused, Macrinus, and most foolish. 

For any man to matcli above his rank, 

Is but to sell his libcriy. With Artemia 
1 still must live a servant ; but enjoying 
Divinest Dorothea, I shall rule, 

Hulc as becomes a husband : for the danger. 

Or call it, if you will, assured destruction, 

I slight it thus. — If, then, thou art my friend. 

As 1 dare swear thou art, and wilt not take 
A governor’s place upon thee, be my helper. 

“ Mac. You know I dare, and will do any thing ; 

Put jnc unto the test. 

“ Anton. Go then, Macrinus, 

To Dorothea ; tell her 1 have worn, 

In all the battles 1 have fiiught, her figure, 

Her figure in iny heart, which, like a deity. 

Hath still protected me. 'Thou can’st speak well. 

And of thy choicest language spare a little, 

To make her understand how much I love her, 

And how I languish for her. Hear these jewels, 

Sent in the way of sacrifice, not service, 

As to my goddess: all lets thrown behind me, 

Or fears that may deter me, say, this morning 
I mean to visit her by the name of friendship: 

— No words to contradict this. 

“ Mac. T am yours • 

And, if tny travail this way be ill spent, 

Judge not my readier will by the event, [E.veunt."* 

Dorothea is described as one who scarcely belongs to 
tiw w^orld. Her sole occupation is either in prayer, or 
in works of charity. And well may it be ; for as 
Theophilus has a demon, so she has an angel page. 
What follows is exquisitely beautiful : — 

J)or. My book and taper. 

“ Ang. Here, most holy mistress. 

“ jprr. Thy voice sends forth such musick, that I never 
Was ravish’d pdlh a more celestial sound. 

W’^cre every servant in the world likeithee. 

So full of goodness, angels would come down 
To dwell with us : thy name is Angelo, 

And like that name thou art; get thee^to rest, 

Tliy youth with too much watching is opprest. 

Any. No, dear lady, I could weary stars, 
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And force the wakeful moon to lose her eyes 
By my late watching, but to wait on you. 

When at your prayers you kneel before the altar, 

Mcthinks 1 *m singing with some quire in heaven, 

So blest I hold me in your company : 

Therefore, my most loved mistress, do not bid 
Your boy, so serviceable, to get hence ; 

For then you break his heart. 

“ Dor. Be nigh me still, then ; 

In goltlen letters down 1*11 set that day, 

Which gave thee to me. Little did I hope 
To meet such worlds of comfort in thyself, 

This little, pretty body ; when I, coming 
Forth of the temple, heard my beggar-hoy. 

My sweet-faced, godly beggar-boy, crave an alms, 

Which with glad hand I gave, with lucky hand ! — 

And, when 1 took thee home, my yiost chaste lH>som, 
Methought, was fill’d with no hot wanton fire, 

But with a holy flame, mounting since higher, 

On wings of cberubins, than it did before. 

“ AtH], Proud am I, that my lady’s modest eye 
So likes so poor a servant. 

“ Dot. T have offer’d 

Handfuls of gold l)iit to behold thy parents. 

I would leave kingdoms, were I queen of some, 

To dwell with thy good father; for, the son 
Bewitching me so deeply with his presence, 

He that begot him must do ’t ten times more. 

I pray thee, luy sweet boy, shew me thy parents, 
not ashamed. 

“ Any. 1 am not : T did never 
Know who iny mother was , but, by yon palace, 

Fill’d with bright lieavenly courtiers, I dare assure you, 

And jiawn tlicsc eyes upon it, and this hand, 

My father is in heaven : and, pretty mistress, 

If your illustrious hourgh'iss spend his sand 
No worse than yet it does, upon my life. 

You and I both shall meet my father there, 

And he shall bid you welcome. 

Dor. A blessed day ! 

We all long to be there, but lose the way. * [^Exeunt.’’^ 

These attendant ministers of a higher, or lower 
nature, — angels a^d demons, — often figure in the 
early history of the church. The dramatist, therefore, 
does not violate propriety. Nor, until we can determine 
s 5 
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when the miraculous gifts which Christ vouchsafed to 
his churchj — those which the apostles transmitted to 
‘their discipleSj — ceased to be manifest^ can we say that 
he outrages probability. Justin, TatiuSj Arnobius, 
Iremeus^ nay, writers so late as Augustine and Gregory 
the Great, assert that angels were, in their days, the 
visitants of mankind. Dorothea had met with her 
angel in the garb of a beggar. This is in conformity 
with the apostolic injunction to hospitality and alms- 
giving, — “ For know ye not,” says the apostle of the 
Gentiles, that many have entertained angels un- 
awares ^ " We must not, therefore, regard this as a 
poetic creation ; it 'was the belief of the age ; and 
Massinger would have erred had he entirely overlooked 
it. That age was so n?ar to the apostolic, that, without 
incurring the charge of superstition, he might adopt the 
belief. In this case, however, he did no more than 
follow a legend which we have seen in Bollandus • but 
as that huge collection is not at this moment before us, 
we cannot refer to the place. 

Macrinus has no eloquence sufficient to move Doro- 
thea ; that of Antoninus, who follows him, is equally in- 
effectual. She has never given him encouragement : 
she could not love him if he were a Cliiistian; and, 
though she does not say so, she has evidently taken the 
vow of chastity, — an engagement that may be traced to 
earliest age of the church. She is the bride of 
heaven, and will have no human lord. In vain does he 
boast his fortunes : — 

Sir, for your fortunes, >verc they mines of gold, 

He that ] love is neher; and for worth, 

You arc to him lower than any slave 
" to a moiiareli ” 

He offers her the heart which (*'tesar's daughter could 
not move in vain ; she exhorts him only to become a' 
Christian. During part of the scen^ they are overlooked 
by Artemia and Sapritius; the one mortally enraged 
at his rejection of her for another ; the other that he 
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Bihould leave a princess for a vile Christian. Antoninus 
is to die ; Dorothea to die too ; but, with a refinement 
of vengeance, she is first to be made an apostate. This 
is to be effected by the daughters of Theophilus, who 
eacclaims — 

“ If she refuse it, 

Tlie Stygian damps, breeding infectious airs, 

The mandrake’s shrieks, the basilisk^s killing eye,* 

The dreadful lightning that does crush the bones, 

And never singe the skin, shall not appear 
I^ess fatal to her, than ray zeal made liot 
With love unto ray gods.” 

(’hristeta and Calista enter, and commence their battery, 
but arf^ soon silenced ; in fact, such is her reasoning, 
that instead of making her pagan, they become (Chris- 
tian, and promise, if necessary, to seal their faith by 
their blood. Nor do they merely promise. When 
brought with Dorothea before their father, Sapritius, 
Artemia, and a priest with an image of Jupiter, in the 
expectation that they have prevailed on the Christian 
maiden to offer incense, the old man is fatally un- 
deceived : — 

“ Thooph. Forward, ray twins of comfort, and, to teach her. 
Make a joint offering. 

“ ChriU. Tims 1 [theii both spit at the i/aaye, 

“ CtiL And thus J throu' it dnivny and spurn iU 

Ha)p. Profane 

And impious ' stand you now like a statue ? 

Are you the charnpion of the gods? whore is 
Your holy zeal, your anger ? 

“ Theoph. I am blasted ; 

And, as iny feet were rooted here, I find 
I have no motion ; L would 1' had no sight too ! 

Or if my eyes can serve to any use, 

Give me, thou injured Power 1 a sea of tears, 

To expiate this madness in my daughters ; 

For, being themselves, tdey would have trembled at 

So blasi)hemous a deed in any other : 

For my sake, hold awhile thy dreadful thunder, ’ 

And give me paticnci to demand a reason 
For this accursed act. 

“ Dor. ’T was bravely done. 
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‘‘ Theoph, Peace, damn’d enchantress, peace ! — I should 
look on you 

With eyes made red \vith fury, and my hand, 

That shakes with rage, should much outstrip my tongue» 

And seal my vengeance on your hearts ; — but rihture, 

To you that have ffilJen once, bids me again 
To be a father. Oh ! how' durst you tempt 
The anger of great Jove ? 

“ Djjr. Alack, poor Jove ! 
lie .s no swaggerer ; how smug he stands ! 
lie'll take a kick, or any thing. 

“ Sap. Stop her mouth, 

“ JJor, It is the patient ’st godling ; do not fear him ; 

He would not hurt the thief that stole away 
I’wo of his golden locks ; indited he could not : 

And still ’1 is the same ipiiet thing. 

“ Theoph. Blasphemer • 

Ingenious cruelty sliall punish this , 

Thou art past hojie : hut for you yet, dear daughters, 

Again bewitch’d, the dew of mild forgiveness 
May gently fall, jirovided you deserve it 
With true contrition . be yourselves again ; 

Sue to the offended deity. 

“ ('hrist. Not to be 
The mistress of the earth. 

“ Cal, I will not offer 
A grain of incense to it, much less kneel, 

Nor look on it but ivith contempt and acorn, 

To-have a thousand years conferr'd upon me 
Of worldly blessings. \\ v profess ourselves 
To be, like Dorothea, ('hristiaii'*, 

Aii^. owe her for that hapjiiness. 

“ Theoph. My ears 

Ileceivc, in hearing tliis, all deadly charms, 
rowerful to make n:an wretched. 

“ Arlem. Are IJiese they 
You biagg’d could convtrt others ' 

“ Sap. I’liat want strength 
To stand themselves ’ 

“ Jfarp. Your honour is engaged. 

The credit of your cause depends iipoo it ; 

Something you must do suddenly. 

“ Theoph. « And I will. 

“ They merit death ; but, falling by your hand, 

'T will be recorded for a just revenge, ^ 

And holy fury in you. 
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“ JTiecph. Do not blow 
The furnace of a wrath thrice hot already ; 

^^tna is in my breast, wildfire burns here. 

Which only blood must quench. Incensed Power ! 

Which from rtiy infancy I have adored, 

Ijook down with favourable beams upon 
I'lie sacrifice, though not allow’d thy priest. 

Which J will offer to thee ; and be pleased 
( My fiery zeal inciting me to act) 

To csill that justice others may st^le murder. 

(\miio, y<»u liccuTs’d, thus by the hair I drag you 
/Jeforc this holy altar ; thus look on - ou. 

Loss j)itiful tlian tigers to their prey ‘ 

And thus with mine own hand 1 take that life : 

WJiich 1 gave to you. L them, 

“ JJorji () most cruel butcher * 

“ Thenph. My anger ends not here ; hell’s dreadful porter, 
Keceive into thy ever open "ates, / 

Their damned soui^' and lei the Furies’ whips 

On them alone be wasted ; and when death 

Closes tliese eyes, ’l will be Klysium to me 

To bear their shrieks and howdings. Make me, Pluto, 

Thy instrument to furnislt thee with souls 
Of that accursed sect ; nor let me fall, 

'I’ill inv fell vengeance hath consumed them all. 

[Ent Haiicax, hug(fing him'" 

The character of Dorothea is well drawn. All the 
softness of woman is lost in the wal of the Christiifn. 
She can dare and suffer. What the two re-converts, 
(^alista and Christeta^ do in the scene before us, 
done by many Christian virgins in the early ages of the 
church. They scoffed at Jove, spit ou his image, in- 
sulted his priests. Such a display, however, is less 
to our taste than the gentle endurance that ought always 
to characterise the sex. 

In the mean time Antoninus is sick, and all his father V 
teiideniess revives : he calls on Dorothea, %nd Dorothea 
is, for the vilest purposes, brought to his bed-side. 
Hitherto he is a pagan : he is willing to seize the 
opportunity, base as^it is ; but he is awed by tin* majestic 
look of the maiden ; his soul sinks within him; he 
experiences nobler feelings ; and he assures her that 
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for the Roman empire he would not wound her 
honour.*' The incensed Sapritius rushes in, upbraids 
the youth for his pusillanimity, and swears that the 
proud maiden shall be undone by one gf his slaves. 
That slave is a Briton, and Sapritius asks him — 

“ What ivouldst thou do to gain thy liberty ? 

“ Shn^e. Do ! liberty ! fight naked with a lion, 

Venture to pluck a standard from the heart 

Of an arm’d legion. Liberty ! I ’d thus 

Bestride a rampirc, and defiance spit 

1’ the face of death, then, when the battering-ram 

Was fetching his career backward, to pash 

Me with his horns in pieces. To shake my chains off, 

And tliat I could not do ’t hut by thy death, 

Stoodst thou on this di y slum;, I on a ro(‘k 

Ten jjyratnids high, dovrn. would I leap to kill thee, 

Or die myself, what is fur man to do 
I ’ll venture on, to be no more a slave. 

“ Sap. 'I’hou shall, then, be no slave, for T will set thee 
Upon a piece of work is fit for man. 

Brave for a Briton : — drag that thing aside, 

“ Slave. * * * is this your inauly service ? 

A devil scords to do it ; ’t is for a beast, 

A villain, not a man • I am, as yet, 

But half a .slave ; hut, when that work is past, 

A damned whole one, a black ugly .sllve, 

'l^c slave of all base slaves • — do *t thyself, Homan, 

’T is drudgery fit for tliee. 

“ Sap. He 's bewitch’d too • 

Bind him, and with a bastinado give him. 

Upon hi** naked belly, two hundred blows. 

“ Slave. Thou art more slave than 1. [JTe is carried 

But if this noble-minded slave thus refuses to do the 
deed, the revengeful old pagan calls others. In vain : 
she is miraculously protected by the angel her page, 
until she is expelled the house. 

In a subsequent scene, Dorothea is led to the place of 
execution. Antoninus is resolved to see the last scene, 
and, with ‘his friend Macrinus, he is there before her 
arrival : — ^ 
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“ Anton. Is this the place, where virtue is to suSer, 

And heavenly beauty, leaving this base earth, 

To make a glad return from whence it came ? 

Is it, Macrinus? 

“ Mac. By this preparation. 

You well may resjt assured that Dorothea 
This hour is to die here. 

“ Anton. Then with her dies 
The abstract of all sweetness that \ in woman ! 

Set me down, friend, that, ere the iron hand 
Of death close up mine eyes, they may at once 
Take ray last leave both of this light and her : 

For, she being gone, the glorious sun himself 
To me ’s Cimmerian darkness. 

Mac. Strange atFection ! 

Cupid once more hath changed his shafts with Deaih, 

And kills, instead of giving life. 

Anton. N.iy, weep not ; . • 

Though tears of friendsliip be a sovereign balm, 

On me they ’re cast away. It is decrec'd 
'riiat I must die with her; our clue of life 
Was spun together. 

“ Mac. Yet, sir, ’i is my wonder, 

That you, who, hearing only what she suffers, 
l*artake of all her tortures, yet will be, 

To add to yo«ir calamity, an eyewitness 

Of her last tragick scene, w hich must pierce deeper, 

And make the wound more desperate. 

** Anton. Oh, Macrinus ! 

’T would linger out my torments else, not kill me, 

Which is the end I aim at. being to die too, 

What instrument more glorious can I wish for, 

Than what is made sharp by my constant love 
And true aft’ection ? It may be, the duty 
And loyal service, with which I pursued her, 

And scal’d it with my death, will be remember’d 
Among her blessed actions ; and what honour 
Can I desire beyond it ? 

“ Enter a Cvard, hrinrfing hi Dorothea, a Headstnan hef^re her 
followed hy Thkophili/s, Safritius, ani Harpax. 

See, she comes ; 

How sweet her innocence appears ! more like , 

To heaven itself, than any sacrifice 
That can be offer’d to it. By ray hopes 
Of joys hereafter, the sight makes me doubtful 
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In my belief ; nor can I think our gods 
Are good, or to be served, that take delight 
In offerings of this kind : that, to maintain 
Their power, deface the master-piece of nature, 

Which they themselves come sliort of. She ascends, 

And every raises her nearer heaven. 

What god soe’er thou art, that must enjoy her, 

Receive in her a boundless happiness !” 

Her constancy in suffering, her joyful submission to 
the ardency of her hopes, her eager yearning for the 
final blow, make a deep impression on Antoninus, who 
exclaims : — 

“ 1 feel a holy fire, 

That yields a comfortable heat within me ; 

I am quite alter’d from the thing 1 was. 

See ! I can stand, and go ^alonc ; thus kneel 
<» To heavenly Dorothea, touch her hand 
With a religious kiss. 

“ lie-enter Sapiutius anO Theoi'HILUs. 

“ Saju lie is well now, 

But will not be drawn back. 

“ Theoph, It matters not, 

We can discharge this work without his help. 

But see your son. 

** Sap. Villain 1 
“ Anton. Sir, I beseech you. 

Being so near our ends, divorce us not. 

“ Theoph. I ’ll quickly make a separation of them : 

Hast thou aught else to say ? 

*^Jlor. Nothing, hut to blame 
Thy tardiness in sending me to rest ; 

My peace is made witli heaven, to which my soul 
Begins to take her flight* strike, O ! strike quickly ; 

And, though you are unmoved to see my death, 

Hereafter, when my story shall be read; 

As they were present now, the hearers shall 
Say this of Dorothea, with wet eyes. 

She Jived a virgin, and a virgin dies. [Her head struck off. 
Anton. O, take my soul along, tO wait on thine ! 

“ Mac. Your son sinks too. [Antoninus sittAs. 

“ Sap. Akeady dead ’ 

“ Theoph. Die all , 

That arc, or favour this accursed sect ; 

T triumph in their ends, and will raise up 
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A hill of their dead carcasses, to o'erlook 
The Pyrenean hills, but I ’ll root out" 

These superstitious fools, and leave the world 
No name of Christian.” 

Here the tragedy should en^ ; but there is yet another 
act; it is determined thatTheophilus, the savage Theo- 
philus, shall die a Christian ; — for such was the last 
prayer of Dorothea. He becomes one; and io the 
presence of Dioclesian, in Rome itself, he avows the 
change. The emperor is at first amazed ; he wishes 
Theophilus to plead madtiess, — any thing to save his 
life : the old man does supplicate, but not for hfe r — 

“ Thaoph. Ah ever I deserved your favour, hear me, 

And grant one boon ; ’t is not for life I sue for, 

Nor is it fit that I, that ne’er knew fity 
To any Christian, being one myself, 

•Should look for any ; no, 1 rather beg 
The utmost of your cruelty ; 1 stand 
Accomptablc for thousand Christians’ deaths ; 

And, were it possible that I could die 
A day for every one, then live again 
To be again tormented, ’t were to me 
An easy penance, and 1 should pass through 
A gentle cleansing lire; but, that denied me, 

It being beyond the strength of feeble nature. 

My suit is, you would have no pity ou me. 

In mine own house there are a thousand engines 
Of studied cruelty, which I did prepare 
For miserable Christians ; let me feci, 

As the Sicilian did his brazen bull, 

The horrid’st you can find, and 1 will say, 

In death, that you are merciful. 

“ Diode. Despair not, 

Injthis thou shalt prevail. Go fetch them hither ; \^Exit guard. 
Death shall put on a thousand shapes at once, 

And so appear before thee ; racks, and whips ! — - - 
Thy flesh, with burning pincers torn, shall feed 
The fire that heats them ^ and what ’s wanting fo 
The torture of thy body, I ’ll supply 
In punishing thy mind. Fetch all the Christiania 
That are in liold ; and here, before his face, 

Cut them in pieces. • 

“ Theoph, ’T is not in thy power : 
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It was the first good deed I ever did. 

They are removed out of thy reach ; howe’er 
1 was determined for my sins to die, 

I first took order for their liberty. 

And still I dare thy worst. 

“ Re-enter Guard ivith the instruni(ints of torture, 

“ Diode. Blind him, I say ; 

Alake every artery and sinew crack • 

The sSavc tlmt makes him give the loudest shrieic, 

Shall have fen thousand drachmas : wretch ! I ’ll force thee 
To curse the power thou worship’st. 

Ihtfoph. Never, never : 

No breath of mine shall e’er be spent on him, 

[ Thej/ torment him. 

But VI hat shall speak his majesty or mercy. 

I’ m honour’d in my sufferings. Weak tormentors, 

More tortures, more : — dlas ! you are unskilful — 

For heaven’s sake more ; my breast is yet untorn : 

Here purchase the reward tliat was propounded. 

The irons cool, — here are arms yet, and thighs; 

Spare no part of me. 

“ Max. He endures beyond 
The sufferance of a man. 

“ Sap. No sigh nor groan. 

To witness ho hath feeling. 

^^^iode. Harder, villains! 

“ Enter Harvax. 

“ Harp. Unless that he blaspheme, he ’s lost for ever. 

If torments ever could bring fortli despair, 

T^et these compel him to it : oh me, 

My ancient enemies again ! [ Falls down. 

“ Enter Dorothea in a white rohe, a crown upon her heady lediu 
hy Anokt-o ; Axtoninus* Calista, and VninisTT/tx following ^ 
all in 7vhite, hut less glorious; Angei.o holds out a crown 
to TiiEoeHii.us. 

“ 2heoph. Most glorious vision I — 

Did e’er so luird a bed yield man a drenin 
So heavenly as this? 1 am confirm’d, 

Confirm’d? you blessed spirits, and t^jiake haste 

To take that crown of immortality 

You offer tQ me. Death, till this blest minute, 

I never thought thee slow-paced ; nor would 1 

Hasten thee now, for any yiain 1 suffer,' 

but that thou keep'st me from a glorious wreath, 
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Which thrcnigh this stonny way I would creep to, 

And, humbly kneeling, with humility wear it. 

Oh I now 1 feel thee : — blessed spirits I 1 come ; 

And, witness for me all these wounds and scars, 

I die a soldier in the Christian wars. [Die*. 

“5'ap. 1 have seen thousands tortured, but ne’er yet 
A constancy like this. 

“ Harp. I am twice damn’d. 

“ Ang. Tlastc to thy place appointed, cursed fiend 1 
Tn spite of hellj this soldier ’s not thy prey ; • 

'T is I have won, thou that hast lost the day. 

The Old Law is the second of the extant dramas 
attributed to Massinger. As, however, it was written 
in conjunction with Middleton and Rowley, who even 
wrote the greater part of it, we will not notice it. 

Ths Unnatural Combat^ a ^ama of considerable 
power, wc really dare not analyse ; the plot is a dreads 
iul one, — too dreadful for thought. The choice of it 
does little honour to the author ; he had before him the 
boundless field of history, of tradition, of romance ; and 
wc cannot but wonder at the perversity of taste which 
caused him to select so revolting a subject. — His next 
piece, The Bondman, is also one of power. He dedi- 
cated it to Philip, earl of Montgomery, and was, appa- 
rently, well rewarded by that nobleman. Philip was the 
brother of the then earl of Pembroke ; and in the dedica- 
tion, Massinger speaks wdth gratitude of his hereditary 
connection with the Herbert family : — However 
could never arrive at the happiness, to be made known to 
your lordship ; yet a desire, born with me, to make a 
tender of all duties and service to the noble family of the 
Herberts, descended to me as an inheritance from my dead 
father, Arthur Miissinger. Many years Jie happily spent 
in the service of your honourable house, and died a ser- 
vant in it ; leaving heirs to be ever most gljd and ready 
to be at the command ^ all such as derive themselves 
from his most honoured master, your lordship's most 
noble father.’' It is remarkable, that in the whole of 
this dedication iher? is a careful silence as to the then 
lord Pembroke. 'Phere had, as we have before insinu- 
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ated^ been some cause of alienation on the paj^ of this 
nobleman. Yet, whatever it was, it did no discredit 
Massinger, who writes as one that had given no JW 
cau^^of offence. 4 Fortunately for him, he found a 
better patron in me younger than the elder brother. 
What pecuniary reward he received, does not> appear ; 
but it must have been aonsiderable, or he would not, 
when speaking of his obligations, have said, at a subse- 
quent period: — ^ 

“ Mine being more 

Thiui they could owe, who since>or heretofore 
Have labour’d witli exalted linos to raise 
Brave piles, or rather pyramids of pl%ise, 

To Pembroke * and his family.” 

But no advantage thilt he derived from this nobleman 
W^s sufficient to render unnecessary his writing for the 
stage. Yet he had no liking for the profession : he 
was, as he tnily said, compelled to remain in it, when 
his inclination was averse from it. He wrote with 
great facility ; — his pieces generally anfouiiting to two 
every year. In the whole, the number amounted to 
thirty-eight, of which more than half have perished. 
It might have been supposed that a writer so prolific, 
aqd evidently so popular, would require no individual 
patron. Such, however, was ndl the fact. Successful 
dramas were then much less profitable than we should 
Suppose. Whether sold at once to the managers, or 
acted for the author’s benefit, one seldom, if ever, brought 
more than 20/., and in general it was less. If we esti- 
mate the two dramas annually at SO/., we shall not 
be below the truth. But he might, if the managers 
gave consent, publish them after they had been acted* 
The usual price of a tlraraa from the booksellers was, 
in Shakespear’s time, 20 nobles, or somewhat less than 
7/. From 161 6* to 1640, when Slassinger died,’ it might 
be a little jnore ; but it certainly never exceeded 10/. 
Add the d^icatioii fee, which was 40^., and we shall per- 

• By the death of hie elder brother without male issue, Montgomery 
succeeded to the title and estates of Pembroke. 
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ceive th^ his income^ supposing even that all his pieces 
jwe sucoessfuh and allowed ^ be printed, could not 
exceed 54/. per annum. But this would be a fal- 
lacious estimate : all his dramas were not successful ; 
so that from this petty s^m mustijbe deducted some- 
thing — ^^rjiaps one fifth. With this calculation 
before us, we capnot be ^surprised at the melancholy 
letter which he and his coadjutms wrote to Henslowe*, 
or at the desponding tone of his dedications. Thus in 
the one which he addressed to two gentlemen of rank, 
and prefixed to his Maid\)f Honour, he thanks them for 
their patronage of feim and his despised studies ; 
and he declares that but for their frequent courtesies 
and favours,’* he could not possibly have subsisted I 
Such, alas! is the lot of genius! Of this quality, few 
had more than Massinger, who^l)esides had no incon- 
siderable portion of learning ; yet he maintained a con- 
stant struggle with adversity. As Mr. (Jifford well 
observes, Jonson, h^letehcr, Shirley, and others not 
superior to him in ability, had their ])eriods of good 
fortune, — their bright as well as their stormy days : but 
Massinger seems to have enjoyed no gleam of sunshine ; 
his lile was all one wintry <lay, and ^ shadows, clouds, 
and darkness ’ rested upon it.” He w^as, indeed, singu- 
larly unfortunate : hut for casual aid he could not haye 
subsisted. In this \irecarious state of dependence,” 
observes the same feeling biographer, — for with all his 
acerbity he «-a.s‘ feeling, — “ j»assed the life of a nudl 
who is charged with no want of industry, suspected of 
no e^^travagance, and whose works were, at that very 
period, the boast and delight of the stage !” But why 
should our sympathies be confined to one, when hun- 
dreds have been in a predicament equally deplorable ? 

The Renefiado was first acted in 16*5^1-, and first pub- 
lished in 1()29* Thi§ is a fine performance, and we 
will give a very brief analysis of it. ViteJii, a Venetian 
nobleman, has lost his sister, FauHua, whu has been 
carried away to Tuiys by the renegado, Grbmldi, Her 

♦ See before, p. 256 , 
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disconsolate brother^ accompanied by his servant^ Ga- 
zet, and his confessor^ Francisco, goes in search of her^ 
with the intention of redeeming her if she can be 
snatched from the lust of her owner. To lull suspicion^ 
no less than for his own security, he assumes the dis- 
guise of a merchant, and opens a shop, while Francisco 
inquires after the lost Paulina. After some time, the 
father returns, and Vitelli eagerly says : — 

“ O welcome, sir ! stay of my steps in this life. 

And guide to all my blessed hopes hereafter. 

AVhat comforts, sirV Have your endeavours prosper’d? 

Have we tvred Fortune’s malice with our sutferings? 

Is she at length, after so many frowns, 

Pleased to vouchsafe one cheerful look upon us ? 

“ Fran. You give too much to fortune and your passions. 
O’er which a wise man, if religious, triumphs 
That name fools worship^ and those tyrants, which 
We arm against our better jiart, oiu reason, 

May add, but never take from our afHietions. 

“ Vitd. Sir, as I am a sinful man, J cannot 
But like one suffer. 

“ Fran, 1 exact not from you 
A fortitude insensible of calamity, 

To which the saints themselves have bow’d, and shown 
They are made of flesli and blood , all that f challenge 
Is manly patience. Will you, that were tram d up 
In a religious school, where divine maxims, 
looming comjiarison with moral precepts. 

Were daily taught you, bear your constancy’s trial. 

Not like Vitelli, but a village nurse, 

^Witb curses in your mouth, tears in ytmr eyes ? — 

Tlow poorly it shows in you. 

“ Fitr/. I am school’d, sir. 

And will hereafter, to ray utmost strength. 

Study to be myself. 

“ Fran. So shall you find me 
Most ready to assist } on ; neither have I 
Slept ill your great occasions . since 1 left you, 

1 h#.ve been at the viceroy's court, and press’d 
As far as they allow a (’hristian entrance : 

And something 1 have leain'd, that may concern 
7’hc purpose of this journey. 

“ Vitpl. l.)ear sir, what is it ? 

“ Fran. By the conmiand of Asamln g, the viceroy, 

Tlie city swells with barbarous pomp and pride, 
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For the entertainment of stout Mustapha, 

The basha of Aleppo, who in person 
Comes to receive the niece of Amurath, 

The fair Doniisa for his bride. 

“ ViteL I find not 
How this may profit us. 

“ Fran. IVay you give me leave. 

Among the rest that wait upon the viceroy, 

Such as have, under him, cunmiand in Tunis, 

Who, as you ’ve often heard, are all false pirates, , 

I saw the shame of Venice, and the scorn 
Of all good meji, the perjured Ren'egauo, 

Antonio Grimaldi. 

“ Vitvl, I la 1 his name 
Is poison to me. 

“ Fran. Yet again? 

** Vitd. 1 have done, sir. 

“ Fran. This debauch’d villain, whom we ever thought 
( After his impious scorn done, in S^. Mark’s, 

To me, as I stood at (he holy altar j 

The thief that ravish’d your fair sister from you. 

The virtuous Paulina, not long since. 

As I am truly given to understand. 

Sold to the viceroy a fair Cliristian virgin ; 

On Avhom, maiigre his fierce and cruel nature, 

Asambeg dotes extremely. 

“ Vitd. ’'i'is iny sister: 

It must be she, my better angel tells me 
'Tis poor Paulina. Farewell all disguises’ 

1 ’ll show, in my revenge, that 1 am noble. 

“ Fiun. You are not mad ? 

ViUl. N’o, sir ; my virtuous anger 
ISIakes every vein in artery; 1 feel in me 
The strength of twenty men ; and, being arm’d 
With my good cause to wreak wrong'd innocence, 

I dare alone run to tl»e viceroy’s court, 

And with tliis poniard, before his face, 

Dig out (irimaldi’s heart. 

Fran. Is this religious? 

“ Vitd. Would you have me tame now ? (’an I know my 
sister ” 

Mew’d up in his seraglio, -^ind in danger 
Not alone to lose her honour, but her soul ; 

The hell-bred villain by too, that has sold both 
To black destruction, and not haste to send him 
To the devil, his tutor^ To be jmtient now, 

T 2 
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Were, in another name, to play the pander 
To the viceroy’s loose embraces, and cry aim ! 

While he, by force or flattery, compels her 
To yield her fair name up to his foul lust, 

And, after, turp apostata to the faith 
That she was bred in. 

** Fran. Do hut give me hearing, 

And you shall soon grant honr ridiculous 
This childish fury is. A wise man never 
Attempts imjjossibilities ; *t is as easy 
For any single arm to quell an army. 

As to effect your wishes. We come hither 
'Fo learn Paulina’s fate, and to redeem her : 

Leave your revenge to heaven : 1 oft liave told you 
Of a relick that 1 gave liei , w'hich has power, 

If we may credit holy men’s traditions, 

To keep the ownei free from violence: 

This on lier breast she w^ears, and does ])reserve 
The virtue of it, by her daily prayers. 

So, if she fall not by her own eonsent, 

Which jt were sin t(» think, I fear no force. 

Be, therefore, patient ; kee)» this borrow’d shape, 

'I'ill time and opportunity ])rescnt us 

With some fit means to .see lier ; which perform’d, 

I^ll join with you in any desperate course 
For her delivery, 

Vitei. You have charm’d me, sir. 

And I obey in all things, pray you, pardon 
Tlie weakness of my passion. 

Fran. And axcuse it. 

Be cheerful, man ; for know that good intenis 
Arc, in the end, crown’d wdth as fair events,” 

V 

The character of Francisco is a noble one. “ Pious, 
sagacious, charitable, disinterested, and without osten- 
tation.” he soon obtains a claim on our attention. His 
are indeed lessons of wisdom, no lesvs than of virtue. 

The next scetie introduces us to Donum, the beau- 
tiful niece of Aniurath, who is in 'J'unis, to receive 
her lover, tht' basha of Aleppo. Shi? is a true misbe- 
liever. Though innocent in deed, she is not so in thought : 
she is also ^capricious, haughty, overbearing. She just 
condescends to glance at the basha kneeling at her feet ; 
gives himjn however, slight reason to hope ; and in a 
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freak resolves to disguise herself, that she may, without 
observation, see all that is to be seen in Tunis. She 
veils herself, and, accompanied by Mustapha her lover, 
walks through the bazaars. She stops for a few mo. 
ments at the shop of Vitelli ; becomes enamoured of him 
when she hears him speak, wonders how so clever a fellow 
came to have a shop, breaks his glasses, and tells him that 
for payment he must come the following day to her palace. 
She has received Cupid's dart, and her domestics are 
hugely surprised at the alteration in her mannex. In 
a soliloquy, she sighs, complains, draws a picture of 
her dangerous situation, but like a true I'urk, concludes 
that she must yield because it is fate which urges her 
along. Her next step is to prevail on her women and 
her eunuch to lx* her confidants ; and she has little 
difficulty with them : the aga and capiaga of her guards 
are won over with equal ease ; so that when Vitelli 
arrives, he has only to give the password and be ad- 
mitted. His object in following seems to be that he 
may learn something of his sister : he has no inclination, 
he is sure, for amorous pursuits ; and confiding in his 
own virtue, he enters the palace. Whatever his good re- 
solutions may have lieen, they dissolve into thin air ; 
and he leaves the place more guilty than he entered it 
— leaves it too under a promise of returning. 

In the mean time Paulina remains in the house of 
Asambeg. As she has refused to yield, and as he feeiS 
he has no power to force her, she is left in close cus. 
tody. Yet his love knows no bounds ; and he who is 
a tyrant every where else, is a trembling suppliant in 
presence of this Christian lady. Tn the mean time, 
also, Grimaldi the renegado is disgraced : he has lost 
all that he possessed, and he wanders in rags through the 
streets of 1'unis. In this condition he is irfet by Fran- 
cisco, who ventures to hope even for the repentance of 
this vile man. But (Jrimaldi has on his sioiil a load 
of guilt which he Jpels may send him to the lowest 
hell :_he is in despair : — 
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" Grim. Why should I study a defence or comfort, 

In whom black guilt and misery, if balanced, 

I know not which would turn the scale ? look upward 
I dare not ; for, should it but be believed 
That I, died deep in hell s most horrid colours, 

Should.dare to hope for mercy, it would leave 
No check or feeling in men innocent. 

To catch at sins the devil n*er taught mankind yet. 

No 1 7 must downward, downward ; though repentance 
Could borrow all the glorious wings of grace, 

My mountainous weight of sins would crack their pinions, 
And sink them to hell with me. 

“ Fran. Dreadful ! Hear me, 

Thou miserable man. 

Grim. Good sir, deny not 
But that there is no punishment beyond 
Damnation.” , 

The master and boatswain of his vessel, however, ail- 
vance, and offer still to serve under his orders : but his 
despair will not allow him to hear them : — 

“ Grim. Serve me ^ I am a devil already : leave me • 
Stand further olf, you are blasted else ! I have heard 
Schoolmen affirm man’s body is composed 
Of tlic four elements ; and, as in league together 
'Hiey nourish life, so each of them afl'ords 
Tiberty to the soul, when it grows weary 
Of this fleshy prison. Which shall 1 make choice of? 

The lire ? no ; I shall feel that hereafter, 

^I'lie earth will not receive me. Should some whirlwind 
iSnateh me into the air, and I hang tliere, 

Perpetual plagues would dwell upon the earth ; 

And those superior bodies, that pour down 
Their cheerful influence, deny to jiass it, 

Through those \ast regions 1 have infected. 

The sea? ay, that is justice; tliere I plough’d up 
Mischief as deep as hell ; there, there, 1 ’ll hide 
Thio cursed lump of clay. May it turn rocks. 

Where plumioet’s weight could never reach the sands 
And grind the ribs of all such barks as press 
The ocean’s breast in my unlawful course ! 

J haste then to thee ; let thy ravenous womb, 

Whom all things else deny, Ik? now mj tomb ! [Exit. 

Maiter, Follow him, and restrain him. [Exit Boatswain. 
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“ Fran. liCt this stand 
For an example to you. I *11 provide 
A lodginj^ for him, and apply such cures 
To his wounded conscience, as heaven hath lent me. 

He ’s now my second care ; and my profession 
Binds me to teach the desperate to repent, 

As far as to confirm the innocent. 

By the care of the good father, Grimaldi repents. • The 
scene in which he is reconciled to the church is full of 
l)eauty : 

Grim, h'or theft, he that restores treble the value, ^ 
Makes satisfaction ; and, for want of means 
I'o do so, as a slave must serve it out, 

Till he hath made full payment. There ’s hope left here. 

Oh ! with what willingness w'ould I give up 
My liberty to those that 1 have pillaged ; 

And wish the numbers of my years, though wasted 

In the most sordid slavery, might equal 

The rapines I have made; till, with one voice, 

My patient suHeriiigs might exact liom my 
Most cruel creditors, a full remission. 

An eye’s loss with an eye, liinlfs with a limb ; 

A sad account ' — }ct to find peace within here, 

Though all such as I have maim’d and dismember’d 
In drunken quarrels, or o’ercome with rage, 

Wlien they were given up to iny power, stood here now, 

And cried for restitution; to appease them, • 

I would do u bloody justice ou myself: 

Pull out these eyes, that guided me to ravish 
Their sight from others ; lop these legs that bore me 
To barbarous violence ; with this hand cut off, 

This instrument of wrong, till nought were left me 
But this poor bleeding limbless trunk, which gladly 
I would divide among them. — Ha ! what think 1 

F Titer Francisco, in a cope, like a Bishop. 

Of petty forfeitures ! In this reverend habit, 

All that I am turn’d into eyes I look on > 

A deed of mine so fiend-like, that repentance, 

Though with iny tears I taught the sea new tides, 

Can never wash off . all my thefts, my rapes, 

Are venial trespasses,icomparcd to what 
I offered to that shape, and in a place too, 

Where 1 stood bound to kneel to ’t. 

T 4 


\^Kneels, 
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Fran. *T is forgiven ; 

I with his tongue, whom, in these sacred vestments. 
With impure hands thou didst offend, pronounce it. 

I bring peace to tfiec ; see that thou deserve it 
In thy fair life hereafter. 

“ Grim, Can it he 1 
Dare I believe this vision, or hope 
A pardon e’er may find me ? 

** J<r^an. Purchase it 
By zealous undertakings, and no more 
'T will be renieinbered. 

“ Grim. What celestial halm 
1 feel now pour’d into my wounded conscience ! 

What penance is there 1 Ml not undergo 

Though ne’er so sliar]) and rugged, with more pleasurt* 

Than flesh and blood e’er tasted 1 shew me true Sorrow, 

Arm’d with an iron whip^and I will meet 

The strij)es she brings along with her, as if 

They were the gentle touches of a hand 

That comes to cure me. (’an good deeds redeem nie V 

I will rise up a wonder to the world, 

WHbn 1 have given strong proofs how I am alter’d. 

I, that have s()l(l such as profess’d the faith 
That I was born in, to captivity. 

Will make their number ei)ual, that 1 shall 
Deliver from the oar ; and win as many 
By the clearness of ray actions, to look on 
Their misbelief and loath it. I will he 
A'^ coiivoy for all merchants ; and thought worthy 
To be reported to the world, hereafter. 

The child of your devotion • nurs’d up, 

And made strong by you; charity, to break through 
All. dangers hell can bring forth to oppose me: 

Nor am I, though :ny fortunes were tht)ught desperate. 
Now you have roconciled me to myself. 

So void of worldly means, but, in despite 
Of the proud viceroy’s wrongs I can do something 
To witness of iny change . when you |>lease, try me. 
And X will perfect wlial you shall enjoin me. 

Or fall a joyfy,! martyr, 

“ JFraw. You will reap 
The comfort of it ; live yet undiscover’d 
And with yuur holy meditations strengthen 
Your Christian resolution : ere long, | 

You shall hear further from me. 

Grim, 1 'll attend 
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All your commands with patience ; — come, my mates, ^ 

I hitherto have lived an ill example, 

And, as your captain, led you on to mischief ; 

But now will truly labouVthat good men 
May say hereafter of me, to my glory, 

( Let but my power and means hand with my will). 

His good endeavours did weigh down his ill. [Exeunt. 

“ Re-enter Francisco, in his usual habit. 

“ Fran. This penitence is not counterfeit ; howsoevef. 

Good actions are in themselves rewarded. 

My travaiVs to meet with a double crown : 

If that Vitelli come off safe, and prove 
Himself the master of his wild affections.’* 

The conversion of the renegado is introduced with great 
propriety ; for it will be soon shown that his services 
are indispensable. • 

The intrigue of Vitelli with the fair Donusa could 
not escape the penetration of Francisco. His expostu- 
lations have produced their effect on the young man, 
who promises no more to repeat his guilt. He will see 
her once more to tell her so. He does see her, and he 
keeps his resolution. A good man may once fall into 
sin ; but no good man will repeat it a second time. 
Y et the effort is a strong one : — 

Vitel. 1 will stop 

Mine ears against these charms, which, if Ulysses 
Could live again, and hear this second syren. 

Though bound with cables to his mast ; his ship too 
Fasten’d with all her anchors, this enchantment 
Would force him, in despite of all resistance, 

To leap into the sea, and follow her ; 

Although destruction, with outstretch’d arms, 

Stood ready to receive him. 

Don. Gentle sir, 

Though you deny to hear me, yet vouchsafe 
To look upon me : though I use no language. 

The grief for this unkind repulse will print “* 

Such a dumb eloquence upon my face, 

As will not only plead but prevail for m^. ^ 

“ Vitel. I arn a coward. I will see and hear you, 
the trial, else, is notning ; nor the conquest, 

My temperance shall crown me with hereafter. 
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Worthy to be remember’d. Up, my virtue ! 

And holy tliou^hts and resolutions arm me 
Against this fierce temptation ! give me voice 
Tuned to a zealous anger, to express 
At what an over-value I have purchased 
The wanton treasure of your virgin bounties ; 

That/in their false fruition, heap upon me 
Despair anti horrour. — That I could with that ease 
Redeem my forfeit innocence, or cast up 
The poison I received into my entrails, 

From the alluring cup of your enticements, 

As now I do deliver liack the ])rice. [Rrfwms the jewels. 

And salary of your lust ! or thus unclothe me 
Of sin’s gay trappings, the proud livery. 

[ Throws off his cloak and doublet. 
Of wicked pleasure, which but worn and heated 
With the fire of entertainment and ctnisent, 

Uike to Alcidcs’ fatal shirfj tears oft’ 

Our fltsh and reputation both together, 

Leaving our ulcerous follies bare and open 
To all malicious censure ! 

“ J)on. You must grant. 

If you hold that a loss to you, mine equals, 

If not transcends it. If you then first tasted 
That poison, as you call it, I brought witli me 
A palate unacquainted with the relish 
Of those delights, which most, as I have heard. 

Greedily swallow ; and then the offence, 

I fjny^ opinion may be believed, 

Is not so great : liowe’er, the wrong no more 
Than if Ilippolitus and the virgin huntress 
S]]ou1d meet and kiss together, 

“ Vitel. What defence'-' 

Can lust raise to maintain a precipice, 

To the abyss of lo<iscness ! — but affords not 
The least stair, or the fastening of one foot. 

To reascend tliat glorious height we fell from. 

“ Don. Are you marble ? 

If Christians have mothers, sure they share in 
The tigress’ fierceness ; for, if you were owner 
Of human pit^', you could not endure 
A princess to kneel to you, or look on 
These falling, tear.s Which hardest rocks would soften, 

And yet remain unmoved. Did you but give me 
A taste of happine.ss in your embraces, * 

That the remembrance of the sweetness of it 
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Might leave perpetual bitterness behind it ? 

Or shew'd me what it was to be a wife, 

To live a widow ever ? ” 

Here the lovers are betrayed. Asambeg the governor 
and Miistapha the basha rush in, commit Vitelli to 
prison, and place a guard over Donusa until the will of 
her uncle Amurath can be known. By the Koran, 
both he and she have merited death ; bnt as slje is of 
high lineage, — of Ottoman’s imperial race — the sultan 
only can pronounce her fate. A vassal is sent to hear 
his pleasure, and soon returns with the w^arraiit for her 
death. The chiefs meet in divan ; Donusa is brought 
before them in black ; she (*ndeavours to move their 
pity ; in vain, she may as well speak to rocks; she up- 
braids them with usurping a^mvilege denied to her 
sex : the?/ may have female slaves of all religions ; but 
if a Mahommedan maiden sin with one of a different 
faith, her crime forsooth is capital. There is no hope 
for her unless the accomplice of her guilt will marry 
her. Massinger is here true to the fact : the Koran 
has indeed a provision to this eflect ; declaring that if the 
female can win an unbelieving soul to the faith of Islam, 
her “guilt is cancelled. She snatches at the condition ; 
she demands to see Vitelli, and is conducted to his 
prison. Asainlieg and Mustapha are present; fiolilsu 
is Paulina, to whom her keeper has recently granted 
much more liberty, in the hope that indulgence i^ay 
effect what severity has attempted in vain. Donusa 
approaches, not doubting that Francisco will accept the 
condition, even with joy. She kneels : — 

“ IJon. My suit is, 

That you would quit your shoulders of a burthen, 

Under whose ponderous weight you wilfully 
Have too long groan’d, to cast tliosc fetters oft,* 

With which, with your own hands, you chain your freedom. 
Forsake a severe, nay, imperious mistress, , 

W^hosc service docs exact perpetual cares, 

\Vatchings and troulnes; and give entertainment 
To one that courts you, whose least favours are 
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Variety, and choice of all delights ^ 

Mankind is capable of. 

“ ViteL You speak in riddles. 

What burthen, or what mistress, or what fetters, 

Are those you point at ? 

“ Don. Those which your religion. 

The mistress you too long have served, compels you 
To bear with slave -like patience. 

“ FiteL Ha! 

“ Pafil. How bravely 
That virtuous anger shews ! 

“ Don Be wise, and weigh 
The prosperous sticcess of things ; if blessings 
Are donatives from heaven, (which, you must grant, 
Were blasphemy to question,) and that 
'Tlicy are call’d down and pour’d on such as are 
Most gracious with the great Disposer of them, 
Look on our flourishing eiTi|>ire, if the splendour, 
The majesty, and glory of it dim not 
Your feeble sight ; and then turn back, and see 
The narrow bounds of yours, yet that ppor remnant 
Rent in as many factions and opinions 
As you have petty kingdoms ; — and then, if 
You are not obstinate against truth and reason, 

You must confess the Deity you worship 
Wants care or power to help you. 

Paul, Hold out now. 

And then thou art victorious. 


“ How lie eyes her ! 

“ Musta, As if lie would look through her. 
“ Asam. His eyes flame too, 


As threatening violence. 

Vitel. But that I know 


The devil thy tutor, fills each part about thee, 

And that I cannot play the exorcist 

To dispossess thee, unless 1 should tear 

Thy body limb limb, and throw it to 

The Furies, that expect it ; I would now 

Pluck out that wicked tongue, that hath blasphemed 

The great Omnipotence, at whose nod 

The fahrick of tlie world shakes. Dare you bring 

Your juggling prophet in comparison with 

That most inscrutable and infinite Essence, 

That made this All, and comprehends his work I — 
The place is too profane to mention him ^ 

Whose only name is sacred. O Donusa ! 
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How much, in my compassion, I suffer, 
l^hat thou, on whom this most excelling form. 

And faculties of discourse, beyond a woman, 

Were by his liberal gift conferr'd, shouldst still 
Uemain in ignorance of him that gave it ! 

I will not foul my mouth to speak the sorceries 
Of your seducer, his base birth, his whoredoms, 

Ilis strange impostures ; nor deliver how 
lie taught a pigeon to feed in his ear ; 

'Fhcn made his credulous followers believe 

It was an angel, that instructed him 

In the framing of his Alcoran — pray you, mark me. 

“ Amm. These 'words arc death, were he in nought elseguilty. 

“ ViteL Your intent to win me 
To be of your belief, proceeded from 
Your fear to die. Can there be strength in that 
Religion, that suffers us to tremble 
At that wliich every day, nay hour^we haste to f 

“ Don. This is unanswerable, and there \ something tells me 
I err in my opinion. 

“ \ltd. Clierish it, 

It is a heavenly prompter; entertain 

This holy motion, and wear on your forehead 

The sacred badge he arms his servants with ; 

\'ou shall, like me. with scorn look down upon 
All engines tyranny can advance to batter 
Your constant resolution. Then you shall 
Look truly fair, when your mind’s ]>urene.ss answers 
Your outward beauties. 

“ Don. I came here to take you. 

Hut I perceive a yielding in myself 
To be your prisoner. 

“ Vitel. ’T IS an overthrow', 

That w'ill outshine all victories. O Domisa, 

Die in my faith like me ; and ’t is a marriage 
At which celestial angels shall be w'aiters, 

And siicli as have been sainted welcome us- 
Ars you confirm eil ? 

“ Don. I would be; but the means 
That may assure me? 

“ Vitel. Heaven is merciful. 

And will not suffer you to want a man 
. To do that sacred office, build upon it. 

“ Don. I'lien tlms 1 spit at Mahomet. 

“ Amm. Stop her n^iutli : 

In death to turn apostate! 1*11 not hear 
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One syllabic from any ; — wretched creature ! 

With the next rising sun prepare to die. 

Yet, Christian, in reward of thy brave courage, 

Be thy faith right or wrong, receive this favour ; 

In person 1’ II attend thee to thy death : 

And boldly challenge all that I can give, 

But what’s not in my grant, which is — to live. \^ExeunV' 

This scene is well described : it is in the best style of 
Massiager. 

Strong in his resolution, and overjoyed that he has 
been instrumental in the conversion of Donusa^ V^itelli 
is anxious that the baptismal rite should he administered. 
But the confessor will not be permitted to approach her; 
can then a layman administers it? 

<< Iran. A question in i/sclf with much ease ansu'er’d . 
JMidwivos, upon necessity, perfoi tn it ; 

And knights that, in the Jloly Land, fought for 
The freedom of Jerusalem, wlien (ull 
Of sweat and enemies* blood, have made their helmets 
The fount, out of which with their holy hands 
They drew that heavenly liquor : ’t was approved then 
By the holy church, nor must 1 tliink it now, 

In you a work less pious.” 

In this passage we have presumption^ we think, that 
Massinger was no catholic. Had he been one, he would 
not Have made ViteUi, much less ITancisco, uneasy about 
the administration of the rite to Donusa. He must 
h''ve known that there were two kinds of baptism — the 
one of w^ater, the other of blood ; that this latter baptism 
was martyrdom, which rendered llie former one unne- 
cessary.* Another reason for the negative may be given. 
In a previor.s scene, Francisco is represented in a 
cope like a bishop " Now, Francisco was a Jesuit ; he 
theref(»re could never be a bishop ; nor could he put on 
an episcopal garment without violating the canons. 
And.while on this subject, we may advert to two other 


• Since the above was written, wo find that Dr Ireland, dean of Wefct- 
minster, has in the last volume of Oitrord’s M4 sinper, noticed this point 
He docs not, iiowever, draw the same inference from it that we do. 
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circumstances which did not strike us in a former para* 
graph •‘j yet which strongly confirm the view we have 
taken, that Massinger was not a catholic. In The Maid 
of Honour, he makes Gonaaga, a knight of Malta, tear 
off the cross from a brother knight who had violated his 
vows, Bertaldo. Now Gonzaga could do no such thing; 
not even the grand master of the order could have done 
it : degradation could be inflicted only in a solemn 
chapter. Again, he subsequently restores the tjross: 
this he was as little authorised to do as he was to remove 
it ; and we cannot believe that a catholic could be so 
ignorant of what is known to so many protestants, as to 
make (ionzaga do either. But we have a strcTnger 
proof tlian any of them, that our author was not of this 
church. In the same drama (^The Maul of Honour') he 
makes Paulo, a friar, cut off* tfle hair of Carniola, and 
receive her vows as a nun, in the palace of the Sicilian 
king. No catholic could blunder so outrageously. It 
is the bishop only that can administer tlie irrevocable 
vow ; it can bc‘ administered after a long novitiate, tlie 
place must not be a regal apartment, but the altar ; and 
the company assembled must not consist of courtiers 
only, but of the nuns iKilonging to the community into 
which she is admitted. Hereafter we shall hear no 
more of Massinger’s being a catholic. ^ , 

But to proceed with the plot. Francisco has planned 
with the renegade and the crew of the vessel, the escape 
ofVitelli, Paulina, and Donusa. The chance, howevt'f, 
seems hopeless : A' itelli and Donusa are brought out to 
execution; and all that the former* can obtain is a few 
minutes^ respite until he has thrown the water of bap- 
tism on the face of his convert. The effect of this 
sacrament is represented as miraculous : — 

“ Don. I am another woman ; — till this minute 
I never lived, nor durst tliink how to die. * 

How long have 1 been blind ! yet on the sudden, 

By this blest means, I feel the films of errour 
Ta’en from my soul’s eyes. O divine ])hysician ' 

That hast bestow’d a s.ght on me, which Death 


• See before, p. S!65. 
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Though ready to embrace me in his arms, 

Cannot take from me : let me kiss the hand 

That did this niiracle, and sea! my thanks 

Upon those lips from whence these sweet words vanish'd, 

That freed me from the cruellest of prisons, 

Blind ignorance and misl)elief. False prophet I 
Impostor Mahomet I — 

“ Asani, I ’ll hear no more. 

You do abuse my favours ; sever them : 

Wretgli, if thou hadst another life to lo^e, 

This blasphemy deserved it ; — instantly 
Carry them to their deaths. 

“ Vitct, We })art now, blest one, 

To meet hereafter in a kingdom, where 
Hell’s malice shall not reach us.” 

The catastrophe is susjjended a few hours at the entreaty 
of Paulina. She pretends to yield ; that she will be- 
come the wife of Asaltnheg ; and requests as a favour 
that she may have the guard of Donusa, for whom she 
expresses much aversion. When he asks her reason fpr 
the delay, she replies — 

** Fanh That I may , 

Have time to tiiumph o’er this wretched woman, 

I ’ll be myself her guardian ; I will feast.. 

Adorned in her choice aud richest jewels : 

Commit him to what guards you please. Grant this, 

I am no more mine own, but yours. 

I **s1sain. Enjoy it ; 

Repine at it who dares ; bear him safe off 

To the black tower, but give Mm all things useful: 

i*’he contraiy was not in your request? 

“ Paul, I do contemn him. 

‘‘ Uon. Peace in death denied me ! 

“ Paul. 'J'hou shalt not go in* liberty to thy grave ; 

For one niglit a suUana is luy slave. 

“ MuRta, A terrible little tyraimess. 

“ Asnm. No more ; 

Her vcdll shall be a law. Till now ne’er happy ! ” 

c 

Her object may easily be conjectured : she will escape 
with Donusa to the ship in waiting for them. But she 
will also c?ttempt the release of her brother. A slave is 
sent with a baked pie, containing written paper to the 
prisoner : — 
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** Bitter ViTKLLi toith the baked meat. 

« Vitel. There ’s something more in tliis than means to cloy 
A hungry appetitCj which 1 must discover. 

She will'd me search the midst : tiius, thus I pierce it. 

— . Ila ! wiiat is this ? a scroll bound up in pack-thread ! 

What may the j(iysiery be ? 

Son, let down this packthread at this west window of the 
castle. i?y it you shall draw up a ladder of ropes, by which you 
may descend , your dearest Donusa with the rest of your^ friends 
below attend you. ITcaven prosper you ! cisco. 

0 best of men ! he that gives up himself 
To a true religious friend, leans not upon 
A false deceiving reed, but boldly builds 
Upon a rock ; which now with joy I find 
In reverend Francisco, vvhase good vows, 

Uabours, and watchings, in my hoped-for freedom, 

Appear a pious miracle. I corno, ^ 

1 come with confidence; though the descent 
Were steep as hell, I know I cannot slide, 

Being call’d down by such a faithful guide. 

Thus the escape is effected, and the easy Asainbeg is 
left to rage. ^ 

On this play wo shall make no further comment : it 
would be useless. s* 

Into the other productions of Massinger, wt cannot 
enter: in a few words we may cliaracterise some of 
them. — The Picture is one oThis most popular drdm^. 
It <loes not, however, please us so well as the rt'st. It 
has no probability ; nay, it has impossibilities wlii^Ji 
completely destroy the illusion. — Nor can we join in the 
high commendation passed on The Fatal Powry. It 
is itnprohable : it has no foundation in French manners 
(the scene is laid at Dijon), or in human nature. The 
plot is one of the worst that could be devised. The 
characters, however, are well drawn; and there are 
some fine passages to redeem the faults of the piece — 
The Emperor of the East has also a bad plot ; but the 
characters are well conceived ; and the sentiments are 
equal to the language. — The Romari Jc/or "has merit; 
but it is much less pleasing than most of our author s 
dramas. It aims at too much ; and it fails. — The 

VOL. II. u 
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Great Duke of Florence is a drama of considerable power. 
The characters are good ; the style is admirable, neithei 
rising to bombast, nor descending to vulgarity ; and 
though the plot is defective, the piece will always be read 
with great pleasure. — A New Way to pauOld DeUe has 
been rendered familiar to the public by the late Mr. 
Kean, whose personation of Sir Giles Overreach was 
one qf his most splendid efforts. No play of Mas. 
singer," says Dr. Ireland, is marked W'ith more variety 
or seriousness of moral.” This is true. T'he characters 
are admirably drawn ; the incidents are striking ; the 
versification vigorous and elegant. — The comedy of The 
City Madam has, we think, been more praised than it 
deserves to be. The moral is good ; but the characters 
are too coarsely drawn*: at least, if London had such 
men and women once, wc may well rejoice that there is 
a change for the better. 7’he incidents are sometimes 
unnatural, sometimes vicious ; and there is a disgusting 
tone of profligacy in some of the scenes. To this drama 
Hogarth is supposed to be indebted for a few of his 
graphic descriptions. — Tlte Guardian is far below the 
usual manner of thi<c author. It seems to have been 
composed for popularity merely, or rather to please a 
vicious taste. The plot is wild, improbable ; and the 
cftark'cteTs are not drawn with his usual discrimination. 
Yet it has scattered beauties of no ordinary value. — A 
Ifei-y Woman is one of tlie most agreeable dramas of 
Massinger. — The Bamful IjOver is inferior to it; yet 
there is great judgment in the delineation of its cha- 
racteis ; and the incidents, though not very critically 
united, are striking. — The Parliament of Love is but a 
fragment : it is, how'cver, a highly poetical one. It 
relates to the period when minstrels and poets, when 
lords and kqights, courted the fair with all the ardour 
of chivalry. Hut the poetry will scarcely atone for the 
lack of incident, and the mutilated condition of the 
piece. It*is a picture rather than a drama. 

Massinger died in March, The event was 

sudden : he went to bed in good health, and in the 
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morning was found a corpse. He was attended to the 
grave in St. Mary Overy*s church by the comedians. 
No stone, or memorial of any kind, marks the spot 
where his dust is deposited. In some of his doggrel 
lines, sir Aston Cockayi?e tells us that he and Fletcher 
were laid in the same grave; and this is probably the 
fact. Strange that, of a man so eminent for his genius, 
so little should be known ! He appears to have jbad no 
wife, no children, no relative, no friend to close his eyes. 
‘^Even the memorial of his mortality,” observes Mr. 
Gifford, is given with a pathetic brevity, whiQh accords 
but too well with the obscure and humble passages of 
his life : ^ March 20. 16V^9, buried Philip Mas- 

singer, — A STRANGER ! ' ” After his death, how- 
ever, according to the mannejs of the age, commend- 
atory verses enough were penned in his memory. ' His 
virtues are more celebrated than those of his predeces- 
sors ; and there is reason to believe that he held them 
in a higher degree than any of his brother poets. 
There is, indeed, some grossness in his allusions ; but that 
was peculiar to the age ; no play was liked that did not 
contain it ; and he had to choose between complying 
with the universal practice and retiring from the pro- 
fession. This, however, is nO a])olc)gy ; he might have 
refrained from indecent and immodest expressions ; 
and, if driven from the stage, far more honourable 
would it have been for him to seek a subsistence in soigie 
other way, than to gratify a vicious appetite. All that 
can be said in palliation is, that he was less licentious 
than his fellows. 

Massinger had correct notions of liberty. He does 
not inculcate the slavish doctrine so common in our 
old dramatists, — of passive obedience to kings. He 
acknowledges no divine right in the person, though he 
reverences the dignity. He does not praise suicide. He 
does not apologise for guilt of any kind. On the con- 
trary, he is careful to apportion punishment to every 
violation of moral* duty. Rut his great, his glorious 
u 2 
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distinctioD, as Mr. Gifford well observes, " is the uni- 
Wm respect with which he treats religion and its 
ministers, in an age when it was found necessary to add 
regulation to regulation to stop the growth of impiety 
on the stage. No priests are introduced by him ^ to 
set on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh at 
their licentious foDies : the sacred name is not lightly 
invoke..!, nor daringly sported with ; nor is Scripture 
profaned by buffoon allusions lavishly put into the 
mouths of fools and women/' This is, indeed, ^‘^a 
glorious distinction/’ — alas I that it should be any 
distinction at all. But our old stage is grossly licen- 
tious. From Shakespear, that Coryphecus of profan- 
ation," to Dryden and Congreve, there were immo- 
ality and impiety. ^ 

But the literary character of Massinger must not be 
dismissed without some general observations. 

^^Itis truly surprising,” says Dr. Ireland, ‘^^that the 
genius which produced these plays should have obtained 
so little notice from the world. It does not appea»- that, 
in any age since bis own, Massinger has been ranked 
among the principal Writers for the stage. Rarely have 
any of his dramas been acted ; ahd dramatic criticism 
has been unwilling to mention his name. It has attri- 
buted variety and greatness of ciiaracter to Shakespear 
and Fletcher, as if Massinger had never existed.” Yet, 
irv many of the qualities necessary to constitute dramatic 
eminence, he is on a level with either, 1, Ilis style is 
natural, yet elegant ; it is easy, clear, flowing, and un- 
affected. Its great beauty, indeed, is perspicuity ; he 
does not rise into bombast ; but he does sometimes 
descend lower than he ought. 2. If his jdots are some- 
time^ intricate, they are always connected ; circum- 
stances apparently of trifling import, are made the 
hinges of important events. ,3. And he observes the 
unities more than the writers of his age, Ben Jonson 
and one or two more excepted. Of these, unity of 
action is always essential. He has rarely under -plots; 
and when he has, they are so skilfully allied with the 
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pervading ane, as not to affect the simplicity and clear- 
ness of the action. Sometimes, indeed, he has too 
much incident ; and this hurries the piece so much that 
we have not leisure enough to dwell on the delineation 
of character. In regard to the second unity, that of 
filacer he does not always observe it, and for this he has 
our thanl<s. He removes the scene from Ctesarea to 
Home, from Sicily to Sienna, according to his pleasure. 
In general, he restricts it to one city, however frequently 
he may change it from house to house. The third 
unity, that of he regards still less. In some of 

his dramas, years seem to elapse. 4. Of hh . leannngy 
we can only say that it was respectable. He has many 
classical allusions, but these he sometimes applies with 
little judgment. They are proper enough in the mouth 
of Dorothea, the Virgin-Martyr, when she wishes to 
convict her pagan antagonists of folly in their monstrous 
creed j but they are sadly misplaced in the mouths of 
women and servants. He seems to have read the early 
fathers, or at least so much of ecclesiastical history as 
to be conversant with their spirit. Nor wps he ignorant 
of general history. But he way far more conversant 
with the traditionary lore of the middle ages. He had 
read the romances of France and Italy with great atten- 
tion. His plots are often founded on them. 5, his 
morals we say, as we have already said, that though he 
has many indecent expressions, many allusions still more 
so, he is generally ready to visit guilt witli retribution. 
This is one of his distinguishing characteristics. Let 
us not, however, forget to condemn him for the obscenity 
of some among his dialogues. He had, indeed, no 
liking to it ; he writes as if he were undergoing a painful 
necessity ; as if he felt that, if he would have his 
dramas popular, he must sacrifice to tlie mob. * For 
this reason, there is, we are glad to perceive, something 
very lifeless in such descriptions : they have no charm, 
they can have none, for the most prurient ^ind. He 
has not laboured to^render vice attractive, and therefore 
he has not succeeded, In this, he is unlike most of 
u 3 
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his contemporaries. Beaumont, the son of a judge, 
Fletcher, the son of a bishop, were far more licentious; 

6. His characters are delineated, not, indeed, with the 
master hand of Jonson, but with considerable felicity. 
They are, however, more true to nature than those of his 
celebrated contemporary. He drew more from history 
or from real life ; and he has, consequently, exhibited 
portraits, less striking, indeed, but far more just. 

7 . In poetic fancy, he is not equal to Beaumont, or 
Fletcher, or Ford ; but he is superior to Ben Jonson. 
He writes with too much ease to be studious about 
words ; and he seldom allows a metaphor to carry him 
lx?yond the bounds of sobriety. 8. Of suhlimitij he 
has little. He did not, however, aim at it. 9* Nor 
can we say that he hasf great ])ower over the passions. 
He inspires pity, indeed, but seldom terror j and he 
does not draw tears. Still he rivets the attention, 
both, by the striking nature of his incidents, and by 
the animation of his dialogue. 10. Of wit he has 
absolutely none. Hence he was unfitted for comedy. 
On the whok, we may say of him, with Dr. Ireland, 
that he does not soar to the heights of fancy : he 
dwells among men, and describes their business and 
their passions with judgment, feeling, and discrimina- 
tion.'^ He has a justness of principle which is admirably 
fitted to the best interests of human life.’* 

. Massinger was removed in time from the sphere of 
life. The theatres were closed soon after his death. 
The puritans were becoming all powerful; and they bore 
nearly as much liatrcd to the stage as to monarchy and^ 
the church. They felt, too, the ridicule which during 
half a century had been poured upon them by the best 
dramatic writers ; and they were not disposed, now that 
the means V£pre in their hands, to forego their revenge. 
Yet we know not that the stage was regarded witli 
favour by jnoderate virtuous men who were not puri- 
tans. To them, the licentiousness which stained, the 
buffoonery which degraded it, rendered it odious ; and 
they rejoiced, no doubt, in its destruction. Unhappily, 
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however, it was not purified by adversity : after the 
restoration of Charles II. it was still more vicious. 

It is often contended, that the unbridled licence of 
our old stage was owing to the lingering spirit of the 
Roman catholic religion, — a spirit, we are told, favour- 
able to such licence. This is erroneous. The very 
contrary is the fact. So long as that religion was the 
dominant one, there was none of the pollution so com- 
mon in later times. Its spirit was not departed during 
the greater part of Elizabeth’s reign ; and during that 
period we find the stage comparatively free from im- 
morality. Shakesjiear, we are sorry to say, was one of 
the first writers to make obscenity agreeaWe, and he 
was but too well imitated by others. In fact, the Ro- 
man catholic church has ah^j^ys discountenanced the 
theatre. At this day, no performer can be admitted to 
her sacraments, or buried, we Ixdieve, in con-secrated 
ground ; at least, if he be, the service of the dead is not 
read over him. 


Connected with the age of Ilfeumont, Fletcher, and 


Massinger, and necessary to elucidate it, is some account 
of the life and writings of 


John Ford* 

(1586— t.) 

Nothing in the whole compass of biography equals 
the dearth of materials in regard to our ancient drama- 
tists. Of Shakespear, it has been well observed, we 
know little moie than that he was born at Stratford, 
that he came to London, wrote plays, returned to.Strat- 

• Tho materials for this scanty liTe arc derived from Baker’s Biography 
Dramatira, Doilsicy’s Old Plays; Mdonc’s Shakespear, by Bo-swell ; 
Campbcirp Specimens of the Britihh Poets ; Chalmers's Biographical Dic- 
tionary; Weber’s Poidj ami, above all, the Introdudijoii to Ford, by 
Giffbrd 

+ The time of Ford’s^cath cannot be discovered ; probably it was about 
the year IfijO. 
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ford^ttod died. Ben Jonson's life ig full of uncertainty. 
Of Beaumont and Fletcher we know nothing beyond a 
few scanty dates. Of Massinger we can speak only as 
far as his dedications and a few entries enable us. Of 
John Ford, we have, if possible, still less to say. How 
came the world to be so indifferent to men whose genius 
^ must acknowledge, as not even to make the least 
^^uiry^ about them, until inquiry w'as too late } The 
reason, — or at least a reason, must be, as Dr. Farmer 
observes, that play-writing was scarcely thought a credit- 
able employ. Dramatists w'ere little more esteemed than 
players : both were witty vagabonds, who might occa- 
sionally be permitted to make a wdse man laugh, but 
concerning whom, the moment the curtain fell, no man, 
wise or silly, would waste one word. As well ask the 
exhibiter in the streets, while delighting children and 
nursery-maids with the tricks of Punch and »Tudy, who 
made his puppets, and what obscure alley in this vast 
Babylon had the honour to produce him. 

The family of Ford was of high respectability in 
Devonshire, ^ere it had been long seated in :ie six- 
teenth century. Tluvjnas Ford, of llsington, rnr.rricd 
the daughter of the .veil-known lord chief jif slice 
Popham, and had iss le our poet John Ford, with other 
chiidrsn. John was the second son, and was born at 
llsington in l,58(i. His elder broth- w^as, no doubt, 
sufficiently provided' for without the necessity of a pro- 
fession. Jle was obliged to chOose one ; and his mother's 
connections probably inclined him to tlie law. Whether 
he went to college, we know not ; but, in l6*02, he 
became a member of the Midtile Temple. He had, 
indeed, the best prospects of success in a career of 
which his grandfather w’as the head. Whether, how- 
ever, he was fond of so dry a study as the law, may be 
doubted. Probably he was placed in some sinecure 
po^t wherejew qualifications of this kind were required. 
It is certain* that he soon gave up much of his time to 
poetry. In l606, four years after His entrance, when 
only in his twentieth year, he produced Fames Memo- 
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rial, or the Earl of Devonshire deceased. This i^ ati 
elegiac poem^ which he dictated to the widowed countess. 
1’his earl of Devonshire had fallen under the displeasure 
of the court, and even of the people ; but why, is not very 
dear. He had filled several offices, especially that of 
viceroy of Ireland, with great credit to himself. Tl^ 
reason usually assigned is, that he married a lady w1|q, 
had long been separated — perhaps divorced — frgm 
husband, and with whom he had long cohabited. The 
truth is, that the law of England did not recognise di- 
vorce, except a mcnsd ct thoro^ not a vincvlo 7natrimorni. 
Here seems to have been the earl’s offence : James 
never forgave liim, but told him tha., he had pur- 
chased a fair woman with a black soul.’* §trange, how - 
ever, that, so long as he lived in adultery with this 
woman, both he and she were well received at court ; 
and that the moment he married her, he was disgraced. 
He did not long survive the misfortune; — he died in 
a few months after his marriage, ilut how came Ford 
to write an elegy to his memory ? still more, how came 
he to dedicate it, in the highest terms ^f respect, to 
the universally contemned widoi^? Probably it was 
gratii^ Ui for some favour conferred or intended. He 
did not know the countess ; but he speaks of the “ par- 
ticular grief** which the earl’s death had occalloifed 
him. What caused the particular or private grief, we 
need not inquire. It is strange that’^ man who, duriijg 
so many years, had lived in adultery, should be called 
a perfect saint,” as he is in this elegy, and that no 
doubt should be entertained by the fact of his having 
ascended to heaven : 

“ Sleep still in rest ’ Howe’er tliy bones enshrine, 
Victorious lord, must peace attend thy gi ave ! ^ 

Mount thy best part with angel’s wings diyne 
About the throne of Jove, in quires to crave 
By madrigals the joys that thou would’st have.I 
So ever shall, wliilc dates of times remainj^ 

The heavens tl^ soul, the earth thy fame, contain.” 

Heaven, we fear, was very easily awarded to the great 
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in diat age • for many of the greatest monsters it pro* 
duced — and never were there any greater than in the 
reigns of the Tudors and the first Stuart — received, 
after their deaths, a homage little inferior to an apo^ 
theosis. To lx* sure, all this praise was written for a 
consideration ; ** the heir was expected to pay for the 
miserable dole of consolation/' Ford, however, declares 
that his muse was unpaid ; and it deserved to be so. 
Who on earth could be expected to pay for such 
precious trasli as the following ? 

“ J/ito? ab. no life, but ever extingiii«:ird tapers! 

'ra])ers ? no ta]»ers, but a burnt out light ! 

Ijight? ab, no light, but exhalation’s vapours I 
Vapours? no vapours, but ill-blinded sight ! 

Sight ? ah, no ‘►igl't^ but hell’s eternal night ! 

A night ? no niglit, but picture of an elf I 
An clf? no eJf, but very death itself!’^ 

After this specimen, the reader, w'e suspect, will wdsh 
to hear no more of Fame\s Mcmoi'ia/. 

The year when Ford became connected with the 
stage lias yet been discovered. The first of his 
acknowdedged dramm, T/te Lover,^ Mdmuholif, was 
not printed until 1 () 29 ; and it was acted, for the first 
time, the year before. How, then, had he been occupied 
fr6m*^l()()6‘ to If this was, as he himself as- 

serted, the first piece (drama) that ever courted 
reader,*’ he certaiifly had written for the stage, though 
in connection wdth other dramatists. W e know tliat he 
had assisted Decker in two dramas*, and Webster in 
one.f Besides these, he had a hand in the composition 
of seven other pieces. It is therefore apparent that, 
when Thr Lovpy-'s Melanchoh/ appeared, he was far 
from a novice in dramatic composition. 

'Jthe Loiter* a Melancholy does not, in our opinion, 
deserve the praise it has obtained. Poetry it has, and 
poetry, too, of a higlier order than we find in plays 
generally but it has no more impress of real life, than 

♦ The Fairy Knight, and The Bristowc Merchant, 
t A late Murder of the Sou upon the Mother. 
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one of Virgil’s pastorals. There is much grace, much 
sweetness;, much true simplicity, in the sentiments and 
dialogue. We do not, however, like two recent critics, 
think that there is much pathos in it. The sorrows are 
too unreal, the expression too artificial, to move our 
pity. Asa piece of art — for such it merely Is — this 
drama will he long admired. 

Four years elapsed after the representation of this piece 
before Ford gave any thing more to the^world. Fortu- 
nately, his pecuniary circumstances w^ere too easy to render 
literary composition necessary. This was to him a 
great advantage. Not compelled, like the rest, to 
produce a given quantity in a given time, he could take 
his own leisure to finish his pieces. *Tis Pity She ’a* a 
Whore is a fantastic and indfclicate title : very easily 
might he have substituted a better one (indeed he could 
not have found a \\orse) ; but, provided our old writers 
could hit upon something striking, they little troubled 
theinselves about its delicacy. The plot, which is a 
dreadful one, is derived from an J tahan source : some 
of the particulars are said to be derived from a French 
tale by llossell ; hut, if so, the #file itself is of another 
region : the names, the allusions, above all, the spirit, 
are Italian. Why Ford chose such a plot, would be 
vain to inquire, unless it were to gratify the tastc?^of*an 
audience eager for the horrible. He could not have 
chosen one less suited to his own powers, which §re 
those of description, not of passion. Our notice of it 
must bo brief. 

The scene opens with a confession from Giovanni, 
who is deeply in love with his own shtT, to Bonaventura, 
a friar and his ghostly father. ] t is in the cell of the 
latter that the dreadful confession is made. Ford 
ought to have known that this ordinaneg pf the ifoman 
catholic church is, in catholic countries, always cele- 
brated in the cathedral, unless sickness, or absence from 
the customary place, render this impossible. Giovanni 
would not have bd&n permitted to enter the cell of any 
monk ; but this is only one out of many instances that 
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might be adduced of the general ignorance of our an- 
cestors respecting matters which lay beyond their daily 
experience. But, waiving this objection, the event on 
which die whole plot turns, is well described in the 
opening scene ; — 

Friar. Dispute no more in this ; for know, young man, 
These are no school points ; nice philosophy 
May tolerate unlikely arguments. 

But Heaven admits no jest : wits tlmt presumed 
Ou wit too much, by striving how to prove 
There was no God, with foolish grounds of art, 

Discover’d first the nearest way to hell ; 

And fill’d the world with devilish atheism. 

Such questions, youth, are fond : fur better ’t is 
To bless the sun, tliun reason why it shines ; 

Yet he thou talk’st of, is aljovc the sun. — 

No more ! 1 may not hear it. 

“ do. Gentle father, 

To you I have unclasp’d my burden’d soul, 

Emptied the storehouse of my thoughts and heart, 

Made myself poor of secrets ; have not left 
Aimtlier word untold, which hath not spoke 
All what I ever durst, or think, or know’ ; 

And yet is here the eon^^ort 1 shall have? 

Must I not do w'hat all men else may, — love ? 

“ Friar. Yes, you niriy love, fair son. 

** Gio. Must 1 not praise 
That kiaiity, which, if fram’d anew, the gods 
Would make a god of, if they had it there ; 

And kneel to it. as 1 do kneel to them? 

<r‘* Friar. Why, foolish madman ! — 

“ Gio. Shall a peevisli «onnd, 

A eustomary form, from man to man, 

Of brother and of sister, he a bar 
’ Twixt my perpett^l hap])iness and me ? 

Say that we liatl one father, say one womb 
( Curse to tny joys 1 ) gave both us life and birth ; 

Are we not, therefore, each to other bound 
So much the ipme by nature ? by the links 
Of blood, of reason ? nay, if you w ill have it. 

Even of religion, to be ever one. 

One soul, out? flesli, one love, one heart, one all ? 

“ Friar. Have done, unhappy youth ’ for thou art lost. 

“ Gio, Shall, then, for that 1 am her\>rothcr born. 

My joys be ever banished from her bed ? 
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No, father ; in your eyes I see the change 
Of pity and compassion ; from your age. 

As from a sacred oracle, distils 

The life of counsel ; tell me, holy man. 

What cure shall give me case in these extremes ? 

“ Friar* Repentance, son, and sorrow for this sin : 

For thou hast mov’d a Majesty above, 

With thy unratiged (almost) blasphemy. 

“ fr/o. O do not speak of that, dear confessor. * 

“ Friar. Art thou, my son, that miracle of wit, 

Who once, within these three months, wert esteem’d 
A wonder of thine age, throughout Bononia ? 

How did the university applaud 

Thy government, behaviour, learning, speech. 

Sweetness, and all that could make up a man 1 
I was proud of my tutelage, and chose 
Rather to leave my books, than part with thee ; 

I did so : — but the fruits of all m^ hopes 
Are lost in thee, us thou art in thyself. 

C) Giovanni ! hast thou left the schools 
Of knowledge, to converse with lust and death? 

For death waits on tliy lust. lamk through the world. 

And thou shalt see a thousand faces shine 
3Iore glorious than tl\is idol thou ador’st : 

Leave her, and take thy choice, ’tis much less sin ; 

Though in such games as those, they ^se that win. 

“ Gio. Tt were more ease to stop tlie ocean 
i^’rom floats and ebbs, than to dissuade my sows. 

Fiiar. Then I have done, and in thy wilful flames 0 * 

Already see thy ruin ; Heaven is just. — 

Yet hear my counsel. 

“ do. As a voiee of life. • 

“ Friar. Hie to thy father's house, there lock thee fast 
Alone within thy chamber; then fall down 
On both thy knees, and grovel on the ground ; 

Cry to thy heart ; w’ash every word thou utter’st 
In tears (and if’t be possible) of blood : 

Beg Heaven to cleanse the k’prosy of lust 
That rots thy soul ; acknowledge wiiat thou art, 

A wretch- j worm, a nothing ; weep, sigh, pray * 

Three times a-day'^, and three times every night : 

For se\en days’ s])ace do this ; then, if thou find’st 
No change in thy desires, return to me ; » 

I ’ll think on remedy. Fray for thyself 
At home, whil.st 1 pra? for thee here. — Away f 
My blessing with thee. ! w^e have need to pray. 

Gio. All this I’ll do, to fiee me from the rod 
Of vengeance; else I’ll swear my fate 's my god.” 
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This is a beautiful scene, considered apart from the 
moral depravity it involves. The glowing diction, the 
harmonious versification, cannot easily be equalled. It 
required, indeed, no little excellence of composition to 
^make us bear the hideous aspect of the fact. The 
friar is much too gentle : we become angry with him 
for his criminal indulgence. The whole, however, is 
unnatural : no man with such a passion would ever 
have approached the tribunal of i>enance ; and if he 
had dared to do so, he would quickly have been spurned 
from it. 

Giovanni, as may be inferred from his licentious 
conceptions, makes little effort to overcome his passion. 
Unfortunately for him, his sister, Annahella, is as fond 
of him as he is of her, though neither has lietrayed the 
dreadful secret to the other. This is most unnatural : 
assuredly there never was an instance in any Christian 
country where this double guilt was simultaneously 
committed. Opportunity for explanation is sought by 
both, and Anna^Ua falls. We cannot advert to any 
part of this disgusting scene ; but we may cite another 
where Giovanni again visits the friar’s cell : — 


J^riar. Peace ! thou hast told a tale, wliose every word 
Threatens eternal slangliter to the soiil ; 

I ’m sorry I have heard it : would mine ears 
Had been one minute deaf, before the iumr 
'J'hat thou cam’st to me ' O young man, cast away, 

Ily the religious number of mine order, 

I day and night have wak’d my aged eyes 
Above my strength, to weeji on thy belialf ; 

Put Hea\en is angry, and be thou resolv’d, 

Thou art a man remark’d to taste a mischief. 

Look for ’t ; though it come late, it v\ ill come sure. 

Father, in this you are uncharitable ; 

'What I have^one, 1 ’ll prove both fit and good. 

It is a principle which yon have taught, 

W^icn I wf^ yet your sclmlar, that tlie fiame 
And composition of the mind dotli follow 
The frame and composition of fthej bn ly : 

So, where the body’s furniture is bmuti/j 

TJie mind’s must needs he viriue : which allow’d, 

'Virtue itself is reason but refined. 
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And love the quintessence of that : this proves 
My sister’s beauty, being rarely fair, 

Is rarely virtuous ; chiefly in her love, 

And chiefly, in that love, her love to me : 

If hcr’s to me, then so is mine to her ; 

Sii^e in like causes arc effects alike. 

** Friar. O ignorance in knowledge ! long ago, 

How often have I warn’d thee this before ? 

Indeed, if we were sure there were no Deity, ^ 

Nor heaven nor hell ; then to l>e led alone 
By nature’s light (as were philosophers 
Of elder times) might instance some defence. 

But ’t is not so : then, madman, thou wilt find, 

That nature is in Heaven’s positions blind. 

“ (Fio. Your age o’crrules you!; had you youth like, mine, 
You ’d make lier love your heaven, and her divine. 

“ Ft iar. Nay, then I sec thou ‘rt too far sold to hell : 

It lies not in the compass of my pAyers 
To call thee back, yet let me eouii.sel thee ; 

Persuade tljy sister to some marriage.” 

Giovanni here shows himself the infidel in earnest. 
He has thrown off all the restraints of the moral, all 
those of the divine, law ; and he now seeks to justify 
his guilt. This is the invariable iqfrogress of vice. Our 
passions first inflame us ; their gratification is desired ; 
perverted reason can soon excuse the meditated act, 
however guilty ; conscience sleeps, and the deedit^dohe. 
As every man wishes to he at peace with himself, 
iiigcniiity is more active in devising excuses after tjie 
crime than before it ; the reason is perverted, just as 
much as the moral sense is blunted : and faith in things 
disagreeable is at length, if not openly derided, cast to 
the winds. Hence infidelity is both the cause and the 
effect of vice ; and, by sophistry the most illusive, the 
conscience is often lulled until affliction, or perhaps the 
death-bed, awaken it wdth a rude shock. 

The consequences of this connection are soon known 
to the parties. Marriage only can save her^ and, mor- 
tifying as the condition is to Giovanni, he is forced to 
submit. At first, 4iowever, she is as repugnant as he 
can be to assume the new bond ; and it requires all the 
denunciations of the friar to force her consent : — 
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“ Friar. I am glad to see this penance ; for, believe i 
You Kbve unripp’d a soul so foul and guilty, 

As I must tell you true, I marvel how 

The earth hath borne you up ; but weep, weep on. 

These tears may do you good ; weep faster yet, 

Whilst I do read a lecture. 

“ j4nn. Wretched creature f ^ 

Friar. Ay, you are wretch^, miserably wretched, 
Almost^cotidcnin’d alive. There is a place, 

List, daughter ! in a black and hollow vault, 

Where day is never seen ; there shines no sun. 

But flaming horror of consuming fires, 

A lighilcss suipliur, choak’d with smoky fogs 
Of an infected darkness : in this place 
Dwell mai»y thousand thousand sundry sorts 
Of never-dying deaths thertj damned souls 
lioar without pity; there are gluttons fed 
With toads and adders ; there is burning oil 
Pour’d down the drunkard’s throat ; the usurer 
Ts forced to sup whole draughts of molten gold ; 

There is the murderer for ever stabb’d, 

Yet can he never die ; there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning steel, whilst in his soul 
ITe feels the torment of his raging lust. — 

*•' Anvt. Mercy ’ oh mercy ! 

“ Friar. I’here stand '‘chose wretched things, 

Who have dream’d out wdiole years in lawless sheets 
And secret incests, cursing one another . 

Th jn e"ou will wish each kiss your bi other gave, 

Had been a dagger’s point ; then you shall liear 
How he will cry, “ Oh, would my Mucked sister 
H'ld first been damn’d, when she did yield to lust ! ” — 
But soft, iiiethinks I see repentance work 
Ncm' motions in your heart ; vS,iy, how is ’t wilh you ? 

“ Attn. Is there no way left to redeem my miseries? 
“ Ft Irtr. 'riiere is, despair not ; Heaven is merciful. 
And offers g.aee even now. ’Tis thus ;igreed: 

First, for your honour's safety, that you marry 
My lord Soranzo ; nevt, to save ytjur soul, 

LeavS ofl’this life, and henceforth Jive to him. 

“ jittn. Ah me I 

“ Ftiar. Sigh not ; 1 know the baits of sin 
Are hard to i,eave ; oh, ’t is a death to do 't. 

Ueraember wliat must come . are you content ? 

“ Ann. I am. * 

“ Friar. I like it M’-ell ; we ’ll take the time. 

Who ’s near us there ? ” 
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H«re, ggain^ ie an impropriety : the confension takes 
place in an apartment of her father's house, — 
never permitted, unless in sickness* 'There is, hoii^ever, 
considerable vigour it^ the descriptioB of the torments 
reserved for the impenitently wicked. 

The marriage is 6olemni|ptl ; but Sorapzo, the husband, 
immediately detects the pregnancy of Annabella. At 
iirst he is about to kill her, but a little reflection con- 
vinces him that it will be more worthy of an ItaHan to 
discover her lover, and be revenged on both at the same 
time. He is not long before he learns who the delin- 
quent fs ; and he takes his measures accordingly. His 
birth-day is at hand : that Otcasion he has always been 
Accustomed to celebrate with* some pomp : he will notv 
have more friends than ever p and Giovanni, with the 
father of both the guilty parties, is to be a|nong them. 
He has made arrangements, too, with some disguised 
banditti, to be in w^aiting on the evening of the day ; 
and to act on a signal being given. The day arrives, 
the guests are assembled, but Annabella has not yet 
descended ; her brother goes to her in her bed-room, 
finds her richly drest, and begin# *to jest with her . 

“ Ann, Why should you jest 
At my calamity, without all sense 
Of the approaching dangers you are in ? 

“ (aio. What danger ’& half so great as thy revolt ? 

Tliou art a faithless sister, else thou kuow’st. 

Malice, or any treachery beside, 

^Vould stoop to my bent brows ; why, I hold fkte ‘ 

Clasp’d in my fist, and could command the course 
Of lime’s eternal motion, hadst thou been 
One thought more steady than an ebbing sea. 

And what? you’ll now be hon^t, that’s resolved'? 

** Ann. Brother, dear brother, know what 1 have been. 

And know that now there ’s but a dining-time 
'Twixt us and our confusion ; let ’s not waste * 

These precious hours in vain and useless speech. 

Alasl these gay attires were not* put on ^ 

But to some end ; this sudden solemn f;ast 
Was not ordain’d t(Priot in expense ; 

I that have now been chamber’d here alone, 
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Barr*d of my pruardian, or of any else, 

Am not for nothing at an instant freed 
To fhesh access. Be not deceiv’d, my brother, 

This banquet is an harbinger of death 
To you and me ; resolve yourself it is, 

And be prepared to welcome it.** 

The monster is aware of this ; but he has taken his 
measures. He will not leave to Soranzo the pleasure of 
killing a guilty wife ; he will himself be her executioner. 
He kills her, and, taking her heart on the point of his 
dagger, descends to the apartment where the guests are 
' assembled. He makes no secret of his guilt ; IjFt* pro- 
claims it, boasts of it, and the horrible news kills^ his 
poor old father. The furious husband rises and fights ; 
but he soon falls beneath^thc blows of Giovanni. Vas- 
ques, the servant of Soranzo, takes his place; and, while 
they are fighting, the banditti rush in, and wound 
Giovanni to the heart. 

Thus ends this strange, wild, unnatural tragedy. 
Too much indulgence has bcHjn shown to it. The 
author,** says Mr. Gifford, has been jirais^^d for the 
skill with which he K?,s marked tlie progress of their 
guilt, from the innocence of fraternal intercourse, to all 
the madness of licentious passion,” We cannot per- 
ceive ^'lat it is justified : nor do we see what justice 
there is in the assertion that, at the commencement of 
the piece, Giovanni has any claim to our admiration, as 
gifted with every qualification of a generous and phi- 
losophical spirit,” or Annabella as ‘‘interesting from every 
thing which can -tender a female mind amiable.*’ A 
spirit generous and philosophical 1 say , rather, a selfish, 
a base, a narrow spirit, — one short-sightt‘d as it was 
diabolical. And is such raving as this to be dignified 
with die name of jihilosophy ? And the female is “ in- 
teresting !** \1?hat ! one who in mind was already lost, 
— one that did not wait to be undone, but ran into the 
arms of her^lndoer, — one that, insteail of resisting 
temptation, sought it with eagerness^ — is “ interest- 
ing!** “Giovanni,” as Mr. Gifford well observes. 
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comes upon the scene a professed and daring inikle), 
and^ like all other infidels^ a fatalist ; a shameless 
avower and justifier of his impure purpow. Annahella 
is not a jot behind him in precocity of vice ; ^nd, as 
appears from a confession wrung from her with little 
effort^ had long suifered her thoughts to wander in the 
same polluted path as her brother. And though her 
conscience, as she subsequently professes, ^ slood up 
against her lust/ it was not till the ominous solitude to 
which she was condemneil by her husband convinced 
her that speedy arid fearful vengeance was about to® 
overwhelm her. After all, her repentance is of a very 
questionable nature ; while, on his part,, Giovanni con- 
tinues to accumulate crime on crime, till the harassed 
mind can bear no more.'* * 

The year that witnessed the appearance of this 
tragedy, also witnessed that of The Broken Heart 
This, too, is full (^‘ horrors ; but we have had enough 
of them, and wdll give no analysis of the plot. It is, 
like The Lover a Me/anchohf, beautifully poetic: and 
that is its great charm ; for the ii^cidents are improbable, 
unnatural. It must be read fof its poetry alode. The 
same year, too (UiSS), was remarkable for another 
drama, Loves Sacrifice, This is much inferior to either 
of the preceding. Some line passages it has ; %ut the 
plot is singularly defective ; and the characters are not 
well supported: they go from crime to crime, untihwe 
cease to take the least interest in. them. In fact, by this 
time, every reader of Ford had had enough of the 
horrible, and some change w'as required to gratify a 
^ different appetite. He knew this, and in 1634 he pro- 
duced his only historical drama, Perkin Warbeclc. This 
is generally esteemed to be the greatest of his pqrfonn- 
ances. It has been highly praised. ^Slt is,” observes 
a critic, ^^so admirably conducted, so adorned with 
poetic sentiments, so full of fine discrimijiation of cha- 
racter and affecting incidents, that we cannot help 
regarding that audience as greatly disgraced, which, 
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haviiiig ODoe ifvitnessed its representation^ did not secure 
its perpetuity on the English sti^e. If any (historic) 
play in our language can induce us to admit the lawfuL 
ness of a comparison with Shakespear^ it is this.'* 
This is strong language ; let us examine how far it ks 
justified. 

The incidents which constitute the plot of Perkin 
Warheck are almost entirely taken from Bacon’s History 
of Henry VII. The drama opens in the royal presence 
chamber at Westminster; and Henry then addresses 
« his councillors, the bishop of Dfirham, sir William 
Stanley, the lords Oxford, Surrey, and Dawbeney : — 

“ K. Thn. Still to bo haunted, still to be pursued, 

Still to be frighted with false apparitions 
Of pageant majesty, and iie^-eoin’d gri'atness, 

As if’ we were a mockery Iking in state, 

Only ordain'd to lavish sweat and blowl, ^ 

Jn scorn and laughter, to the ghosts of York, 

Is all below our merits ; yel, my lords,# 

My friends and counsellors, yet we sit fast 

In our own royal birth-right ; the rent face 

And ideeding wounds ofJEngland’s slaughter’d i)eople. 

Have been by us, as by tflv Ixjst physieiatk, 

And last both tluiroughly cured, and set in safety ; 

And yet, for all this glorious work of peace, 

Ourself scarce secure. 

This new trouble is Perkin Warbeck, who gives 
himself out as Richard, son of Edward IV. and brother 
of ildward V., and who pretends to have esca]ied the 
fate of that brother w'hen murdered in the Tower by the 
usurper, his unde. The dramatist represents this ad- 
venturer as really a prince, — as in every respect what 
he seemed; and, consequently, as having a better claim 
to the throne than the actual jwsscssor. Fortunately 
for Hehry, sir^Rol)ert Clifford, who had been in the 
confidence of Perkin, unfolds the whole plot to him, 
and enables him to take measures for frustrating it. He 
removes to th? Tower, not so much for security as that 
he may seize thpse whom he has reasoh to distrust. It 
is indeed time for him to be resolute : his charab rlain. 
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eir William Stanley, is shown by Cliilbfrd to be in the 
conspiracy. Henry is lolh to believe in the guilt of 
his favourite. He starts at the name : * 

** K. Hen, Urswick*, the light ! 

View well my face, sirs, is there blocxi left in it ? 

« Hur. You alter strangely, sir. 

K» Hen. Alter, lord bishop ! 

Why, Cliilbrd stabh'd me, or I drcam’d he stabb*d me. 

Sirrah, it is a custom with the guilty • 

To think 'they set tlieir own stains off, by laying 
Aspersions on some nobler than themselves: 

Lfies wait on treasons, as I find it here. 

Thy life again is forfeit ; 1 recal 
My word of mercy, for I know thou dar*Mt 
Repeat the name no more. 

“ CUf. I dare, and once more. 

Upon iny knowledge, name sir William Stanley, 

Both in his counsel and his purse, the chief 
Assistant to the feigned duke of York. 

“ Dur. Most strange ! 

“ Urs. Most wicked I 
“ K. Hen. Yet again, once more. 

“ CHf. Sir William Stanley is your secret enemy, 

And, if time fit, will openly profess, it. 

“ K. Hen. Sir William Stanley 1# Who? Sir William Stanley ! 
My chamberlain, my counsellor, the love, 

The pleasure of my court, my bosom friend , 

The charge, and the controulment of my person ; 

The keys and secrets tjf my treasury ; 

The all orall I am ! T am unhappy. 

Misery of confidence, — let me turn traitor 
To my own person, yield my sceptre up 
To Edward’s sister, and her I)a8tard duke ! 

“ Dur. You lose your ccyistant temper. 

** K. Hen. Sir William Stanley ! 

O do not blame me ; he, ’t was only he 
Who, having rescued me in Bosworth field 
From Richard’s bloody sword, snatch'd from his head 
The kingly crown, and placed it first on mine. • 

He never fail’d me ; what have I deserv’d • 

To lose this good man's heart, or he his own ?” 

But the guilt is apparent, and Stanley executed. 

♦ Chaplain of Henry. 
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In the meantime the pretender^ aflter an unsuccessM 
attempt in Ireland^ pToceeds to Scotland^ where he is 
well received by James IV. That moDarch^ being t^oh 
by his manners^ engages to assist him in the vindication 
of his rights ; and even bestows upon him the hand of 
Katherine Huntleyy a princess of his own house. The 
earl^ her father, who is not so much taken by the appear* 
ance of Warbeck, at first opposes the match ; but he is 
soon fofced to yield. The character of this lady is 
well drawn. She is soon attached to the stranger; 
whom tke poet makes as interesting as he can. Troops 
«are raised in Scotland ; while ten thousand Cornish 
rebels march towards London to effect a diversion in 
the favour of Warbeck, But Henry is not to be sur- 
prised. On one side, he^sends the bishop of Durham 
to fortify Norham C’astle, and orders Surrey to follow 
with a considerable force : on the other, he purposes to 
meet the Cornish insurgents. Them he soon discom- 
fits : our attention must now rest in the north. 

The parting of Warbeck from his bride, the eve of 
his expedition to the border, is weU described : — 

** War. Now, dearest, ere sweet sleep shall seal those eyes. 
Love’s precious tapers, give me leave to use 
A parting ceremony ; for to-morrow 
It wduld^be sacrilege to intrude upon 
The temple of thy peace : swift as the morning, • 

Must I break from the down of thy embraces, 

To pat on steel, and trace the paths which lead 
Through various hazards to a careful throne. 

Kath. My lord, I *d fain go with you ; there’s small fortune 
In staying here behind. 

‘‘ War. Ibe churlish brow 
Of war, fair dearest, is a sight of horror 
For ladies' entertainment : if thou hear’st 
A truth lit my sad ending by the hand 
Of some unnatural subject, thou withall 
Shalt hear, how I died worthy of my right, 

By falling like a king ; and in the close, 

Which my last Ureath shall sound, thy name, thou fairest. 

Shall sing a requiem to my soul, unwilling t 

Only of greatey glory, ’cause divided 

From Bu<^ a heaven on earth, as life with thee. 
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But these are chimes for funerals ; my business 
Attends on fortune of a sprightller triumph ; 

,Bor love and majesty are reconciled* 

And vow to crown thee Empress of the West. 

Kaih. You have a noble language* sir ; your right 
In me is without question, and however 
Events of time may shorten my deserts 
In others' pity* yet it shall not stagger 
Or constancy, or duty in a wife. 

You must be hing of me ; and my poor heart 
Is all I can call mine. 

“ War. But we will live. 

Live, beauteous virtue, by the lively test 
Of our own blood, to let the counterfeit 
Be known the world's contempt. 

“ Kath. Pray do not use 
That word, it carries fate in ’t : the first suit 
I ever made, 1 trust your love will grant. 

“ War. Without denial, dearest. 

Kath. That hereafter. 

If you return with safety, no adventuffe 
May sever us in tasting any fortune ; 

J ne’er can stay behind again. 

“ War. You ,arc lady 

Of your desires, and .shall command your will ; 

Yet ’t is too hard a promise. ^ » 

Kath, What our destinies 

Have ruled out in their books, we must pot search, 

But kneel to. 

War. Then to fear when hope is fruitless* 

Were to be desperately miserable ; 

Which poverty our greatness does not dream of, 

And much more scorns to stoop to ; some few minutes • 
Remain yet, let’s be thrifty in our hopes.” 

The Scottish army moves, and encamps before Norham 
Castle : 

** K. Ja. We trifle time against these castle- walls, 

UTie English prelate will not yield : once more , 

♦Give him a summons ! [Amparley is sounded. 

“ Enter on the walls the Bishop of Durham, armedt a trundieon 
in his handy with soldiers. • 

“ War. See the clerk * 

Appears, trimm’d like a ruffian, 
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^ £ /a. Bishop, yet 

Set the ports, to your lawful sovereiirny 
Richard of York, surrender up . this castle^ 

And be will take thee to his grace ; else Tweed 
Shall overflow his banks with English blood, 

And wash the sand that cements those hard stones, 
From their foundation. 

“ Dur, Warlike king of Scotland, 

Vouchsafe a few words from a man enforced 
To lay hifi book aside, and clap on arms. 

Unsuitable to*my age, or my profession. 

Courageous prince, consider on what grounds, 

You rend the face of peace, and break a league 
ft With a confederate king that courts your amitv : 

For whom too ? for a vagabond, a straggler. 

Not noted in the world by birth or name, 

An obscure peasant, by the rage of liell 
XfOos’d from his chains, to Sfnt great Vinjrs at str>^' 
What nobleman, what cotmnon man jtc, 

What ordinary subject hath come iii, 

Since first you footed on our territories, 

To only feign a welcome ? children laugh at 
Your proclamations, and the wiser pity 
So great a potentate's abuse, oy one 
Who juggles merely with the &wiis and youth 
Of an instructed compliment • such spoils, 

Such slaughters as the rapine of your soldiers 
Already have committed, is enough 
To shew your zeal in a conceited justice. 

Yeb’grtat king, wake not yet my master’s vengeance 
But shake the viper bflT which gnaws your entrails ! 

1, and my fellow -subjects are resolv’d. 

If ^^u persist, to stand youi utmost fur)', 

Till our last Idood drop fnmi u&. 

“ War, O sir, lead 

No ear to this traducer of ray honour ! — 

What shall 1 call thee, thou grey-bearded scandal, 
That kick’st against the .sovereignty to which 
Thou owc.st allegiance ? — 7’reason is bold-laced. 
And eloquent is mischief ; sacred king. 

Be deaf to his oiy.n malice. 

Dur. Rather yield 

Unto those holy motions whiph inspire 
The sacred heaut of an anointed body 1 
It is the surest policy in princes, , 

To govern well their own, than seek encroachment 
Upon another’s right. 
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The bi8hop*8 speech makes an impresBion on James. 
It is deepened when he hears that the Cornish men h^ve 
been routed, and that lord Surrey, 'with twelve earls, 
one hundred knights, and twenty thousand men, is 
approaching to raise the siege of Norham castle. On 
their arrival the Scots fall back, and Surrey is afraid 
there i^ no glory for him. A herald, howeve^ soon 
arrives from king James to the English general. The 
'jene is not without power : 

“ Enter Marohmont and another, in Jlerafds* Coats, 

“ March. From Scotland’s awful majest»* we cuifie 
Unto the English ge*’*»ral. 

“ iS'ur- To me'*' 

Say on. 

** March. Thus, then; the wastif and prodigal 
Ktrusion of so ranch guiltless oluoA 
As in two potent armies, of necessity, 

Muse glut the earth's dry wrtmh. his sweet compassion 
Hath studied to prevent ,* '’w whici’ to thee, 

Great earl of Surrey, in a >>ingle fight, 

He oitir.s his own royal person , lairly 
Proposing these conditions only, that 
If victory conclude our master’s rights ' 

The earl shall deliver for his ransom 

The town of Berwick to him, with th» '^isngarths ; 

If Surrey shall prevail, L ' king will pay 
A thousand p unds down present for his freedom, 

And silence further uims : sfieaks king James. 

Sur. So speaks king James ' so like a king he speaks. ^ 
Heralds, the English geiierai ,3lurns 
A sensible devotion from his heart. 

His very soul, to this unfellow’d grace ; 

For let the king know, gei^le neralds, truly, 

How his descent from his great throne, to honour 
A stranger subject with so high a title 
As his compeer in arms, hath conquer’d more 
Than any sword could do ; for which (my loyalty 
Respected) I will serve his virtues ever • 

In all humilfty : but Berwick, say. 

Is none of mine to part with. In afifkirs 
Of princes, subjects caiinpt traffic rights 
Inherent to the crown's !My life is mine. 

That 1 dare freely hazard ; and (with pardon 
To some unbribed vain glory) if his nu^jesty 
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taste a change of fate, his liberty 
Sjiall meet no articles. If I iall, falling | 

So bravely^ I refer me to his pleasure 
Without condition ; and for this dear favour. 

Say, if not countermatided, I will cease 
Hostility, unless provoked. 

** March. This answer 
We shall repeat unpartially.” 

f" 

The gallant high-bearing earl appears to great advan^^ 
tagc in this scene ; so, too, does the Scottish monarch. 
The bishop, however, is resolved to take a shorter route, 
— to see James, and dissuade him from prosecuting the 
war. He offers that prince impunity for the present 
war, and the hand of Margaret, Hrtiry’s daughter, on 
the condition of forsakyig the cause of Warheck. The 
offer is accepted ; the Scottish troops return home ; and 
Warheck sails for Cornwall, attended by his wife, and 
a few companions, to try whether fortune may be more 
propitious on that coast. Here he is received with open 
arms ; and he has soon a force sufficient to take the 
field. Katherine is left at St. Michael’s Mount ; but 
she soon hears unfav/iurable reports. She is bom, how- 
ever, to suffer as well as to brave : — 

“ St. MichaePs Mounts Cornwall. 

“ Enter Katherinf and Jane, in Riding Suits, with one 
Servant. 

* “ Kath, It is decreed • and we must yield to fate, 

Whose angry justice, though it threatens ruin. 

Contempt, and poverty, is all but trial 
Of a weak womun’s constancy in sufiering. 

Here in a strangei’s, and an eiieniy's land, 

Forsaken and unfurnish’d of all hopes, 

But such as wait on misery, I range 
To meet affliction wheresoe’er I tread. 

My train, and pomp of servants, is reduced 
To one kind*gentlewoman, and this groom. ^ 

Sweet Jane, now whither must we ? 

** Jane. your ships, 

Dear lady, and turn home. 

Kath. Home! I have none. t 
Fly thou to Scotland ; thou hast firiends will weep 
For joy to bid thee welcome ; but, oh Jane, 
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My Jane ! my friends are desperate of ooro&rt, 

Is I must be of them : the common charity^ 

Good people’s alms, and prayers of the gentle, 

Is the revenue must support my state. 

As for my native country, since it once 
Saw me a princess in the height of greatness 
My birth allow’d me; here 1 make a vow, 

Scotland shall never see me, being fiillen, 

Or lessen’d in my fortunes. Never, Jane, 

Never to Scotland more will I return. 

Could 1 be England’s queen, a glory, Jane» 

I never fawn’d on, yet the king who gave me, 

Hath sent me with my husband from his presence ; ; 
Deliver’d us suspected to his nation ; 

Render’d us spectacles to time and pity : 

And is it fit I should return to such 
As only listen after our descent ^ 

From happiness enjoy’d, to misery, 

Expected, though uncertain ? Never, never ! 

Alas, why dost thou weep ? and that poor creature 
Wipe liis wet cheeks too ? let me feel alone 
Extremities, who know to give them harbour ; 

Nor thou nor he has cause : you may live safely. 

“ Jane, There is no safety whilst your dangers, madam. 
Are every way apparent. 

“ Serv. Pardon, lady ; 

I cannot choose but shew my honest heart ; 

Yuli were ever iny good lady. 

“ Kath. Oh, dear souls, 

Your shares in grief are too too much. 

Enter Dal fell. 

“ Dal. I bring, 

Fair princess, news of further sadness yet, 

Than your sweet youth hath been acquainted with. 

“ Kath. Not more, my lord, than I can welcome ; speak it, 
Tlie worst, the worst T look for. 

“ Dal. All the Cornish, 

At Exeter were by the citizens 

Repulsed, encounter’d by the earl of Devonshire, • 

And other worthy gentlemen of the country. 

Your husband march’d to Taunton, and was there 
Affronted by king Henry’s chamberlain ; * 

The king himself in per.«^n, with his army 
Advancing nearer, to renew the fight 
On all occasions : hut the night Wore 
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Th« battles were to joiri) your husband privately » 
Aoooinpanie^ with some few horse, departed 
From out the camp, and posted none knows whither.” 

The earl of Oxford soon arrives, and seizes Katherine, 
but he treats her — such are his^ orders from the wise 
Henry — with the highest deference. Warbeck is soon 
taken ; and brought before Henry, at Salisbury, by lord 
Dawl)eney : — 

** Daw. Life to the king, and safety hx his throne ! 

I hero present you, royal sir, a shadow 
Of majesty, but, in ef^t, a substance 
Of pity, a young man, in nothing grown 
To ripeness, but the ambition of your mercy : 

Perkin, the Christian world’s strange wonder. 

“ K. Hen. Dawbciley,^ 

We observe no wonder ; I behold, ’t is true, 

An oraament of nature, fine and polish’d, 

A handsome youth indeed, but not admire him. 

How came he to thy hands f 
** Daw. From sanctuary 
At Bewley, near Southampton ; register’d 
With these few followers, for persons privileged. 

“ K. Hen. I must- not thank you, sir ! you were to blame 
To infringe the liberty of houses sacred : 

Dare we be irreligious ? 

^ ** Daw. Gracious lord, 

Thfey voluntarily resigned themselves, 

Without compulsion. 

“ K. Hen. So ? ’t was very well ; 

’T was very, very well I — turn now thine eyes, 

Young man, upon thy».elf, and thy past actions. 

What revels ii. combustion through our kingdom, 

A frenzy of aspiring youth hath danced 

Till, wanting breath, thy feet of pride have slipt 

To break thy neck ! 

“ War. But not my heart ; my heart 
Will mount, till every drop of blood be frozen 
By death’s perpetual winter : if the sun 
Of majesty be darken’d, let tlie sun 
Of life be hid from mb, in an eclipse 
Lasting dhd universal I Sir, remember 
There was a shooting in of light, wh^n Btehmond, 

Not aiming at a crown, retired, and gladly . 

For comfort to the duke of Baetaine’s court. 
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Richard, who sway’d the sctfitre, was reputed 
A tyrant then ; yet then, a dawning glimmer’d 
To some few wand’ring remnants, promising day 
When first they ventur’d on a firightful shore, 

At Milford IlaVen — 

“ Daw. Whither spe^ his boldness? 

Check his rude tongue, great sir. 

K, Hen, O, let him range : 

The player *s on the stage still, *t is his part ; 

^ He docs but act. What follow’d ? • 

“ War. Bosworth Field; 

Where, at an instant, to the world’s amazement, 

A morn to Richmond, and a night to Richard, 

Appear’d at once ; the talc is soon applied ; 

Fate which crown’d these attempts when least assured, 

Might have befriended others, like resolv’d.” 

The constancy, the resignatioif, the pride, with which 
Warbeck bears his reverses, are intended to prove the 
royalty of his character. He is a favourite with our 
Author. Indeed, the obscurity which hangs over his 
life, the contradictions respecting his lineage, the absurd 
|iubli cations concerning him at the period afford but 
Too much reason for the delineation. When grave his- 
torians have refused to call this ffian an impostor, — 
though he was doubtless one, — we need not be surjmsed 
at the zeal with which his cause is defended by a jlra* ^ 
matic poet. 

The scene now changes to the 'tower. SimnSy who 
had once been a rebelp had aspired to lie a king, and* 
been pardoned, exhorts Warbeck to acknowledge the im- 
posture as he had done, and thereby escape death. 

“ Simn. I would be earl of Warwick, toil’d and ruffled 
Against my master, Icap’d to catch the moon, 

Vaunted my name Plantagcnet, as you do ; 

An earl forsooth ! wbenas in truth 1 was, 

As you are, a mere rascal ; yet Iiis majesty, • 

A prince composed of sweetness, — Heaven protect him ! — 
Forgave me all my villnnies, reprieved 
The sentence of a shameful end, admitted 
My surety of obedience Jo his service, 

And I am now his falconer; live plenteously, 

Eat from the king’s purse,^and et^y the sweetness 
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Of liberty and favour ; sleep seeurely : 

And is not this, now, better than to bufibt 
The hangman’s clutches ? or to brave the cordage 
Of a tough halter, which will break your neck ? 

So, then, the gallant totters! — prithee, Perkin, 

Let my example lead thee ; be no longer 
A counterfeit ; confess and hope for pari^on. 

War. For pardon ? hold my heart-strings, whilst contem^ 
Of injuries, in scorn, may bid defiance 
To this base manh foul language i Thou poor vermin, 

How dar’st thou creep so near me ? tl)ou an earl I 
Why, thou enjoy’st as much of happiness 
As all the swing of slight ambition flew at. 

A dunghill was tliy cradle. So a puddle. 

By virtue of the sunbeams, breathes a vapour 
To infect the purer nir, wliich drops again 
Into the muddy womb that first evbaled it. 

Bread, and a slavish easc.^’llh some assuvanee 
From the base beadle’s whip, crown’d all thy hopes ; 

But, sirrah, ran there in thy veins one drop 
Of such a royal blood as flows in mine, 

Thou would'st not change condition, to be second 
In England’s state, witliout the crown itself! 

Coarse creatures arc incapable of exeelleiicc : 

But let the world, as all, to whom I am 
This day a spectacle, t(» time deliver, 

And, by tradition, fix posterity, 

Without another chronicle than truth, 

* Ilo^, constantly my resolution suffer’d 
A martyrdom of majesty ! 

“ jS’iiM//. lie ’s past 

I Recovery ; a bedlam cannot cure Idp.’’ 

This scene is certainly well drawn ; nor is the next, 
Inhere Katheriee takes a last farewell of her husband, 
at all inferior : — 

“ Enter KATm:RiNF., Jane, Dalyell, and Oxroan. 

^ Jane. Dear lady I 
“ Oxf. WJiither will you, 

Without respect of shame ? 

“ Kath. Forbear me, sir, 

And trouble not the current of my duty 1 — 

Oh my lov’d lord I can any scorn be yours 
In which I have no interest? some kind hand 
Lend me assistance, that I may partake 
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Til’ infliction of thi^ penance., « My life’s dearest^ 
Fofgive me ; 1 have staid tOo long from tendering 
Attendance on reproach, yet bid me welcome. 

“ War. Great miracle of constancy ! my miserieSn 
Were never bankrupt of their confidence ^ 

In worst afflictions, till this — now, 1 feel them. 

Report, and thy deserts, thou best of creatures. 

Might to eternity have stood a pattern 

For every virtuous wife, witliout this conquest. 

I'liuu hast outdone belief ; yet may their ruin 
In after marriages, be never pitied. 

To whom thy story shall appear a fable ! 

Why woiild’st thou prove so^uch unkind to greatne^, 
To glorify thy vows by such a servitude? 

1 cannot weep ; but trust me, dear, my heart 
Is liberal of p^tssion : Harry Uichmond, 

A woman’s faith hath roblAl thy fame of triumph ! 

Oxf Sirrab, leave off your jugging, and tie up 
'Hie devil that ranges in your tongue. 

“ Urs. Tlius witches, 

Possess’d, even [to] their deaths dt'iuded, say, * 

They have been wolves and dogs, and sail’d in egg-shells 
Over the sea, und rid on fiery dragons ; 

I’ass’d in tlic air more than a thousand miles, 

^11 ill a niglit . — tlie enemy of mankind 
Is powerful, but false ; and falsehood V^<^o*tfident. 

Oxf, Uemember, lady, who you arc ; come from 
That iuniudent impostor ! 

“ Kath. You abuse us; 

For when the holy churchman join’d our hands, 

Our vows were real then ; the ceremony 
Was not in apparition, but in act. 

Be wliat these people term* thee, I am certain i 
Thou art my husband, no divorce in heaven 
Has been sued out between us ; ’t is injustice 
For any earthly power to divide us. 

Or we will live, or let us die together 
There is a cruel mercy. 

“ War. Spite of tyranny 
We reign in our affections, blessed woman ! 

Head in my destiny the wreck of honour ; 

Point out, in my contempt of death, to memory. 

Some miserable happiness ; since, herein. 

Even when I fell, 1 stood enthroned a monarch ^ 

Of one chaste wife’s trot’*, pure, and uncorrupted, 
b'air angel of perfection, immortality 
Shall raise thy name up to an adoration ; 
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Court every rieh opinion of tnu^erit* ^ 

And saint it in the calendar of virttoi 
When I am turn’d into the self-same dust 
Of which L was first form’d. 

“ Orf, Tlie lord ambassador, 

Huntley, your fiithcr, madam, should he look Ofi 
Your strange subjection, in a gaze so puldic, ^ 

Would blush on your behalf, and wish country 
Unlcfi^fo^r entertainment to such sorrow.' 

** Knth, Why art thou angry, Oxford ? I must b< 

More peremptory in my duty, — Sir, 

Impute it not unto immodesty, 

That I presume to press you to i^cgacy, 

Before ue jiart for ever ! 

“ War. Let it be then 

My heart, the rich lemains of all my fortunes. 

“ Knth. Confirm it with a kiss, pjray ! 

*' War. Oh ! with that* 

1 wish to breathe my last f upon thy Ups, 

Those equal twins of comeliness I seal ^ 

'I'he testament of honourable vows • ' [ Kissrs her. 

Whoever be that man that shall unkiss * 

This sacred print next, may lie prove more thrifty 
In this world’s just apjdaiise, not more dest‘ftliil ! 

Kat/i, By this sweet pledge of both our souls, I i^car ' 

To die a fdithfiil widow, to thy bed; 

Not to be forced or won oh, nevei, never ! ” 

„ From those extracts, tlie reader will, doubtl^^ fhrtn a 
high opinion of tht drama. Perhaps it deserves aUthe 
jiraise that it has received. We must itgret ^a^Ford 
tfid not cultivate the historic muse more llt;^did. 
Ho would have been mote successful in the 
any of hia contemporaries. * * ^ ^ 

At the other productions of tj^ writer we fcan jfrterely 
glance. — The Fa'firies, Cimate and Nobk, — a if^uaint 
title enough, — will scarcely sustain his reputation. SOihe 
fina passages it undoubtedly has ; and it h^ some gco^ 
traits of character ; but the plot is a foolish one, and 
dialogue is wearisome. — The Lady's Trial is not^uch 
better. OSpoetry it has enough ; jnany of the ^ifThents 
are exteedingly fine ; the diction is easy, ^le'gant, har- 
monious ;,but still there is not sdfficient in the plot; , 
and the tertnination is not only unnatural, but foolish. — 
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The W\tch of Edmonton v& om of the most celebrated 
plays of our authotj jthough most of it was written in 
conjunction with Decker and Rowley. It does not 
deserve its celebrity. It was probably founded on 
some real eventsi. There was certainly an old woman 
named Sawyer burnt for a witch in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, The piece lias some good situations, some just 
descriptions, but it is unv/orthy of Ford’s genihsf-— TAp. 
Smift Barling is a mere display of poetry ; it is not 
a drama, but a highly imaginative performance. 

We have before observed that tlie circuinatances of 
ford were easy. He does not, however, seem to have 
practised at the Ifir ; probably, as before insinuated, he 
held some sinecure sitvitttlion through the interest of his 
grandfather. Yet he takes ci^dit to himself for his 
legal studies ; and he is anxious for it to be understood 
thaA his dramitir pursuits were merely relaxations frdm 
his' legal ; that his chief attention was directed to his 
profession. It might be so ; but if it were, his legal 
duties could scarcely have been numerous ; for he pro- 
duced many finished dramas between and 1039> 
fhe year when he appears to ha?e bid a final adieu to 
London, and retired to his native county, where he passe J 
the remainder of his days. Whether he joined in tfio 
civil war — his connections were decidedly royahst 
may be doubted. ' Probably be was too fond of his ease. 
But we know notbiug whatever of his decfming year^; 
we can only find j^ason to infer his ^imily suffered 
under the usurpation, W^'c kridw not when he died ; 
but this event must have happened before 1 657 ; as in 
that'year his iP'itrh of Edmonton was called an orphan 
production. He does not appear ever to have been 
mari'ied j and in l684 the family of FoM was extinct. 

That Ford was a man of genius and*a poet,*' will 
be acknowledged by every reader of taste. He may be 
"placed in the second rank of dramatic writers, 
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John Weboher,* 

Though this writer must certaiiily be pkeed among 
our second-rate dramatists and * considering their 
merit, this is no slight praise — we know not when he 
was born or when he died. He is said to have been 
clerk of St. Andrew s, Holborn, and a member |of the 
Merchant Tailors’ company. The first statement, how- 
ever, may be doubted ; no record of his name exists, 
either in the registers of that church, or in the MSS. be- 
longing to the Parish Clerks* HaU. Nor is it certain 
that he was ont of the guild of Merchant Tailors. 
There are, inrleed, eniries relating to three persons 
named John Webster, in the books of the company; 
but which of them was the John M\*bster ? Probably 
imt one. And in the Prerogative Office there are two 
wills made by a John "VPebsier ; but the dates of neither 
— supposing that the testator was near the end of his 
flays when the instrument was signed — will agree with 
those of the dramatist? His life must therefore remain 
in obscurity, unless his future l)e more successful than 
his past biographers in their researches. 

The earliest notices of tliis author are to be found 
in the Memoranda of llcnslowe. From them it apj>ears 
that, in l(i02, Im was joined with Decker, Drayton, 
Middleton, and Munday, in the composition of 7 he 
Two llarpiee. The same year he assisted four other 
writers in the tragedy of Jane Shore, Both these dramas 
are lost. In lf)U.t, he was employed to make some 
additions to the Malcontent of Marston ; but these can- 
not be distiugtfished from the rest of the drama. In 
1607, three ivramas. Sir Thomas Wyatt, Westward Ho ! 
and Northward Ho ! were given to the press. These 
were the joint composition of W ebster and Decker. There 
is much animation in these pieces ^ but there is also 

^Biographia l)ratn«t><^a La*&b'a Dramatic Ftfctf ; DoiUIey'd Old Flays'; 
Dyco'a Webster, ac. 
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much low buffoonery and much that is licentious. They * 
afford US ^me insight iifto the manners of our ancestors ; 
but it is a knowledge with which we might easily dis- 
pense ; and the world would have sustained no loss had 
they perished witl^so many thousand of other pieces in 
the vaults of St. Paul's. 

But in appeared a drama that will live as long 
as the language* in which it is written^ — unless^ itideed^ 
another hre^ universal as that of l66'6^ destroy all reecuid 
of its merit. This was The White IjpvUf and it waa 
wholly the offspring of Webster's genius. A short 
analysis of it must, however, satisfy the readerV 
curiosity. 

Vittoria Coromhonaj or, as she is termed, The White 
Devil, is the wife of (’araillo, a Roman citizen, a man 
far from wealthy. Her beauty attracts the notice of 
IJrsini, the duke of Brachiano ; and her own brother, 
Plamineo, wlio is the duke's secretary, does not scruple 
to enter into the criminal views of that prince. Vit- 
toria requires no persuasion ; she is as forward as the 
duke ; and the only care is to carry on the intrigue 
without the danger of a surprise Cy the husband. The 
duke visits the house of Camillo, and, through the 
management of Flaraineo, enjoys the society of Vit^rim. 
Their conversation sufficiently exposes her character. 
How much more ready she is to lead the way into die 
deepest guilt than even her paramour, is evident : — * 

“ Vit. Cnr, To pass away tlie time, I ’ll tell your grace 
A dream I had last night. 

“ JBrach, Most wishedly. ^ 

“ Vit, Cor. A foolish idle dream. 

Methought I walk'd- about the mid of night 
Into a churchyard, wht:re a goodly yew-tree 
Spread her large root in ground ; under that yeW, 

As 1 sate sadly leaning on a grave 

Checquer'd with cross sticks, there came stealing in 

Your dutchess and my husband ; one of them ^ 

A pick-axe bore, th* otker a rusty spade, 

And in rough terips they ’gan to challenge me 
About this yew 

Y 2 
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» •* Brack, Tliflt tree ? 

“ Vit Cor, This harmless yeir : # 

They told me my intent was to root up 

That well-grown yew, and plant i’ th* stead of it 

A wither’d black-tlioni : and for that they vow’d 

To bury me alive. My husband straight 

With pick-axe ’gan to dig, and your fell dutchess 

With shovel, like a fury, voided out 

The etu*th, and scatter’d bones : lord, how, mcthouglit, 

1 trembled! and yet for all this terror 
I could not pray. 

“ Flora. No; th^ devil was in your dream. 

“ nt. Cor. When to my rescue there arose, metliought 
A whirlwind, which let fall a ipassy arm 
From tluvt strorjg plant ; 

And both were struck dead by that sacred yew, 

In that base shallow gravejhat was their due. 

“ Flam. Excellent dfvill she hath taught him in a dream 
To make away his dutchess and her husband.” 

There i.s some power in this <le.scription ; and it is no 
less graphic. The cdinrchyard wdtli its gloomy yew, 
its open grave, and fated diggers, is brought Itefore us 
with a fidelity almost equal to the n‘al scene. 

Brachiano suddenly learns that his duchess, with her 
brother, Franrucu de Medick, duke of Florence, are in 
l^ome. He likes not this interruption of his amour, 
and ^hen reproached for it by his brother-in-law, he 
becomes quarrelsome, and it is witli difficulty a recon- 
^ filiation is effected. Fhe scene with his duchess, /.ya- 
bella, ail amiable, virtuous, and affectionate woman, 
shows the utter brutality of his nature. Her patient 
endurance, hei sweetness of composure, though her 
heart is broken by his cruelty, render her an interesting 
object of attention. She returns to Padua, to wait the 
retqrn of her husband, whenever it may suit his plea- 
sure to leavo»»the guilty pleasures of Rome, But she is 
to see him no more. Through the contrivance of Bra- 
chiano an(\|his infamous agent Flamineo, a doctor is 
sent after her ; and that very night Camillo js also to 
be removed by death. 7’he victiiWfe are not murdered 
on the stage ; but their fate is seen by the art of a con-^ 
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jurer, and through the medium, as it appears,. of phan- 
tasmagoria. Brachiano knows that the fatal hour has 
arrived ; and he is anxious to learn, by magical aid, how 
both enterprises succeed. The scenes brought before 
his eyes by the conjurer are admirably conceived : — 

Enter Beachi^'O, with one in the habit of a conjurer. 

“ Erach. Now, sir, I ckim your promise : *tis dead mid- 
" night, • 

The time prefix’d to show me, by your art, 

How the intended murder of Camilio, 

And our Joath’d dutche.ss, grow to action. 

Con. You liave won me, by your bounty, to a deed 
I do not ofte!i practise. Some there are, 

Which by sopliistick tricks, aspire that name 
Which I would gladly lo.se, of necromancer ; 

As some that use to juggle iipon^pards, 

Seeming to conjure, uhcii indeed they cheat; 

Others that raise up their confederate spirits 
’Bout wind-mills, and endanger their own necks 
For making of a squib ; and .some there are 
Will keep a cuital to shew juggling tricks, 

And give out ’t is a sf)irit ; besides these, 

Such a whole ream of almanack-makers, figure-flingers, 
Fellows, indeed, that only live by .stealth, 

Since they do merely lie about slol^i goods, 

They’d make men think the devil were fast and loose. 

With speaking fustian I^tin. Pray sit down ; 

Put on this night-ea]), sir, ’I is charm’d ; and now < 

I ’ll sliew you, by my strong commanding art. 

The circumstance tliat breaks your d‘utchc.ss* heart. 

“>4 dumb Show. 

“ Enter suspiciously .Tui.io and CiiaiSTorHERO : they draw’a ewr- 
tain where Braclnano's picture is they put on spectacles of 
glass, which rover their eyes and noses, and then burn per- 
fumes afore the picture, and wash the lips of the picture! 
that done, quenchtng the fire, and putting off their spectacles, 
they depart laughing. • , 

Enter IsAUFLLA in her nighUgown, as to heS-ward, with lights 
after her. Count Lonovico, Giovanni, Guid-antonio, and 
others waiting on her : she kneels down prayers, then 
draws the curtain of the picture, does three reverences to it, 
and kisses it thf ice ! she faints, and toiU not siffer them to 

Y 3 
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eolke near it; dka j eorrow expreesed in C^ltowmai^ ONtf 
in Covnt IMovico. She's conveyed out tolenmfy, 

BtacK Excelfent ! then she *s dead. 

“ Cm. She *s poisoned 

By the fum’d picture. *T was her custom niglitiyi 
Before she went to bed, to go and visit 
Your picture, and to feed her eyes and fifta 
On the dead shadow : doctor Julio, 

Observing this, infects it with an oil, 
j\nd other poison’d stulf^ which presently 
Bid suffocate her spirits. 

* * * Now turn another way, 

< And view Camillo’s far rtiore politick fate. 

Strike louder, musick, from this charmed ground^ 

To yield, as fits the act, a trogick sound ! 

The svemd dumb Show. 

•‘"jEn^cr Flamineo, Marcello, Camillo, four more/ as 
captains : they drink healths, and dance ,• a vaulting horse is 
brought into the room ,• Marcello and two 'mare wkispetsd 
out of the room, while Flandneo and "Camtllo strip theniselms 
into their shirts^ as to vault; they compliment who shall 
begin ; as Camitto is about to vanity Flarnineo f*itchetk him 
upon his neck, and. with the help of the rest, writhes his 
neck about ; seeyns to see if it he broke, tend lays him folded 
double, as 't were uncUr the horse ; Tiikkcs shews to call for 
helpi Afcp'cello comes in, laments; sends for the Cardinal 
and Duke, who come forth with armed men • wonder at the 
’ command the body to be carried home apprehend Fla- 

mineo, Marcello, and the rest, a,nd go, as *t were, to appre- 
hmd Vittorio. 

ji Brach. 'T was quaintly done ; but yet each circumstance 
I taste not fully. 

Con. O, ’t was most apparent ! 

You saw them emer, charg’d with their deep healths 
To their IxKjn voyage ; and, to second that, 

Flaminco calls to have a vaulting horse 
Maintain their sport ; the virtuous Marcello 
la innpccntly plotted forth the room; 

'Whilst your eya.saw the rest, andx^an inform you 
The engine of all. 

** Brack. It seems Marcello and Flamineo 
Are both comibitted. 

“ C'oik Yes, you saw them guarded ; t 
Atid now they are come with purpose to apprehend 
Your mistress, fair Vittoria. We are now 
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Benei^ her roof: *t were fit we instantly 
Make out by some back postern. 

“ Brack. Noble friend, 

You bind me ever to you ; this shall stand 
As the firm seal annexed to my band ; 

It* shall inforce a payment. 

** Con. Sir, I thiy^ you. ^ [Exit Brachiano. 

Both flowers and weeds spring, when the sun is warm, 

And great men do great good, or else great harm. > [Exit.** 

Vittoria Corombona is tried for the murder* of her 
husband. That trial is a master-scene ; hut' it is too 
long for extract. The behaviour of the criminal is 
bol(l. She stands before here judges, alive to all the i 
terrors of her situation, yet relying in the readiness of 
her wit, conscious of the influence of her beauty, and 
not without a certain sense of protection in case of ex* 
treme need from the interposition of Brachiano. She 
surprises by the* readiness of her replies ; hut never, in 
a single instance, has the author ascril>ed to her one 
word which was likely to have fallen from an innocent 
person under similar circumstances. Vittoria is un- 
daunted, hut it is by effort. Her intrepidity has none 
of the calmness which naturally attends the person who 
knows that his own plain tale cati set down his adver- 
sary ; but it is the high- wrought boldness of a resolute 
spirit, — a determination to outface facts, to brave J;he 
evidence she cannot refute, and to act the martyr fhough 
convicted as a culprit.” * This is certainly the tri- 
umph of art. There is great difficulty in making the 
reader distinguish between the consciousness of inno- 
cence and the audacity of guilt, where that audacity is 
speciously modified by an appearance of innocence. As 
a late writer has well observed t, The White Devil 

of Italy sets off a bad cause so specially, and pleads 
with such an innocence — resembling boldness, th|it we 
seem to see that matchless beauty of h«r form which 
inspires such gay confidence into her ; and are ready to 
expect, when she has done her pleadings, ^lat her very 
judges, her accusers, the grave ambassadors who ^it as 
* Mr. DycR f Mr. Lanh. 
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spectators, and all the court, will rise and make profikr 
to defend her in spite of the utmost conviction of her 
guilt** This is true, and the whole scene is a powerful 
one ; but it has not been sufficiently observed that the 
interference, we may add the brutality, of the presiding 
judge dispose us to something like sympathy with the 
accused. When we perceive that passion is admitted 
to the seat of justice, we naturally take part with the 
object of abuse. But in this respect the representation 
is untrue. o such scene as this ever disgraced a bench 
of justice ; nSt even Jeffreys, in his most brutal moodj 
over a}>proached it. Least of all could such a disgrace 
be expected in Rome, a city where, above ev(‘ry other 
place, judicial decorum is observed, — where, above 
every other place, there is mercy in the spirit, no less 
than the forms, of jus^tice. And there is an impropriety 
here, whicli none of the critics have* perceived : the 
presiding judge is a cardinal ; but no cardinal, no 
bishop, no priest, no abbot, no ecclesiastic, high or low, 
over sits in judgment of blood ” The canons inflict 
no less a doom than interdictio a and the 

greater excominunicuition, on any churchman who should 
presume to sit, or to* concur, in the judgment of a 
cause where death would be the penalty of conviction, 
()f«,the canons, however, Webster knew nothing ; and, 
notwithstanding the want of verisimilitude in the trial, 
we cannot but admire it as a production of great art. 

As there is not evidence of the capital offence, Vit- 
toria is next arraigned on the charge of adultery, and is 
easily found guilty. Her sentence is confinement in 
the House of C'onyertites, — a sort of penitentiary, ex- 
tremely rigid in its discipline. Thither she is conducted, 
and thither she is followed by the lieart of Brachiano. 
His p^assion, indeed, makes him the instrument of his 
now mortal eifemy, Francisco de' Meclicis. To degrade 
him still more, Francisco writes a love-letter to Vittoria, 
which he causes to fall into the hands of Brachiano. 
In it he tells her that he has contnved the means of 
her escape; that he will, if she pleases, become her 
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partner for life. Brachiano is jealous ; he is envious 
too. If,” he reasons, the grand duke of Florence 
would not hesitate to iriarry Vittoria, why should I ?” 
He falls into the snare ; effects her escape, repairs to 
Padua, and makes her duchess of Brachiano. .So far, * 
guilt has iinpunitjf; but it is soon to be punished. Fran- 
cisco de* Medicis has degraded his enemy ; he will now 
destroy him. Disguising himself as a christianised 
Turk, and accompanied % a few desperate men whom 
he has admitted into his plot, he repairs to I*adua, and 
offers to enter the service of Brachiano.. His offer is 
accepted ; and the means of his veiigcanofe are soon* 
ready. The heaver of Brachiano is poisoned ; and 
scarcely has he put it on his head, when his brain is 
on fire,” and he dies raving, ^^astly, Vittoria, Flarnineo, 
and Zanche, the African slave, arc massacred by order 
of Francisco de' Medicis. 

To look for retributive justice in this (b*aina, would 
Ik* vain. Francisco, one of the most guilty of men, 
escapes ; while Ilortensio, the innocent brother of FJa- 
mineo, perishes. There is, too, much to censure in the 
plot, the incidents of which arejiieither natural nor con- 
nected. But it is a drama of great ]»ower ; and we 
know not that in this respect, any more than in the ele- 
gance and vigour of the language, it has been .siifpffssed 
since the days of Shakospear. 

The Dutchess of Malfi. which was printed in 1623, 
but acted as early as l6l9^ is another of Webster's 
most finished dramas. This princess, who is the very 
reverse of the White Devil, is a widow when the drama 
opens. Her two brothers, of whom one is a cardinal, 
the othA Ferdinand, duke of (’alabria, intend that she 
shall ever remain one, partly that she may remain 
under their tutelage, and paCrtly that they may slfare in 
her revenues : — 

** The inarriage night 
Is the entrance into some prison*' — 
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k tl^ threat of the cardinal. I^’erdlnand has a deep^ 

f&aUtKn^:-^ 

You are my sister ; 

This was my fathei^'s poignard, do yoo see? 

I’d be loath to see it look ritsty.** 

But what woman is to be diverted by menace from 
her purpose ? She has cast her eyes on Antonia Bologna ^ 
the Btett'ard of her household ; and she is resolved to 
marry liirn^ hut to keep the connection secret from the 
world. She, of course, has to make the first advances ; 
• nay, to do the whole of the courtship : — 

" The misery of us that are born great ! 

We are forc’d to woo, because none dare woo us ; 

And as a tyrant doiiblp with his words* 

And fearfully equivocates, so we 
Are forc’d to express our violent passions 
In riddles, and in dreams, and leave the path 
Of simple virtue, which was never made 
To seem the thing it is not. ” 

But the lovers have a spy on their actions : it is dis- 
covered that the duchess has been delivered of a child, 
and the news is borne Rome, where the two brothers 
reside. Vengeance is decreed, l^ut it is not promptly 
puri;ued : Uic duchess has time to bring forth two more 
children before it overtakes her. Then Ferdinand pro- 
ceeds to her court. Aware of her danger, she sends 
Anptonio away, and, under the plea of a pilgrimage to 
Loretto, follows him. She prefers living in obscurity with 
the husband of her choice, ,to all the worthless splendour 
which surrounds her. The next scene finds Antonio, 
the duchess, their children and servants, on the away to 
Loretto. But the bloodhounds are in pursuit of him ; 
and, far his own safety (she does not fear for herself), 
she compels him to fly towards Milan, with his eldest 
son, while she faces the pursuers. By them she is 
taken back to dier palace, imprisoned^ and kept in dread 
of her life. Her fate is not long dpubtful ; Bosola, 
who has been the spy of her actions, is employed to 
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miird«r her^ ber children^ aad her waiting-weman 
Canola. He enters the prison^ and^ after some curious 
discourse^ she demands : — 

“ Dutch, Let me know fully ther^re the elleat 
Of this thy dismal ixreparation, 

This talk, fit for a dlhrnel. 

“ jBos. Now I shall : 

{J^ntet ErecutionerUy ioifh a coffifty cords, a 
Here is a present from your princely brothers, 

And may it arrive welcome, for it brings 
Last benefit, last sorrow, 

“ Dutch. Let me see it : 

1 have so much obedience in my blood, 

I wish it in their veins to do them good. 

Boa. This Is your Iflst presence chamber* 

“ Cari. O, my sweet lady ! 

“ Dutch. Peace ; it affrights not me. 

“ Bos. I am the common helltnan, 

That usually is sent to condemn’d persf)ns 
The night before th|jy suffer. 

“ Dutch. Even now thou said’st 
Thou wast a tomb-maker. 

“ Bos. *T was to bring you 
By degrees to mortification. Listen. 

Hark, now every thing is still, * 

The screech owl, and the whistler shrill, 

Call upon our dame aloud, 

And bid her quickly don her shroud ! 

Much you had of land and rent ; 

Your length in clay ’s now competent : 

A long war disturb’d your mind ; 

Here your perfect peace is signed. 

Of what is *t fools make such vain keeping? 

Sin their conception, their birth weeping. 

Their life a general mist of error, 

Their death, a hideous storm of terror. 

Strew your hair with powders sweet, 

Don clean linen, bathe your feet, 

And (the foul fiend more to check,) 

A crucifix let bless your neck : 

*T is now full tide ’tween night and day ; ' 

End your groan, and come away. * 

“ Cari. Hence, villgins, tyrants, rtmrderers ! alas ! 

What will you do with my lady ? ^ Call for help. 

1 
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, “ Dutch, To whom, to our next neighbours ? they a|e mad- 
folks. 

“ Bos. Remove that noUe. 

“ Dutch. Farewell, Cariola. 

In my last will, 1 liave not much to give : 

A many hungry guests have fed upon me ; 

Thine will be a poor reversion. V 

“ Cari. I will die with her. 

** Dutch, I pray thee, look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold, and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep. — Now what you please ; 

[ Cariola is forced out. 

Vvhat death ? 

“ Bos. Strangling ; licre arc your executioners. 

“ Dutch. I forgive them : 

Tile apoplexy, eatarili, or cough o* th* lungs, 

AVould do as much as they do. 

** Bos. Doth not death fjfight you? 

“ Dutch. Who would be afraid on 't, 

Knowing to meet such excciicnt company 
111 th’ other world ; 

Bos. Yet, methinks, * 

The manner of your death should much afflict you i 
This cord should terrify you. 

“ Dutch. Not a whit : 

What would it pleasure me to have my throat cut 

With diamonds ? or to be smothered 

With cassia ? or to be sliot to death with pearls ? 

1 know death hath ten thousand several doors 
VSr rif jii to take their exits ; and ’t is found 
They go on such strange geometrical hinges, 

You may open them both ways : any way, for heaven sake, 

I were out of your vv'hispering. Tell my brothers, 

'That I perceive death, now 1 am well awake, 

Rest gift is they ^an give, or I can take. 

I would fain rut oT my lak woman’s fault, 

I ’d not be tedious to you. 

Execut. We are ready. 

“ Dutch, dispose my breath how please you, but my body 
Bestpw upon my women, will you ? 

“ Execut. Xc*s. 

** Dutch. Pull, and pull strongly, for your able strength. 
Must pull down heaven upon me ; 

Yet stay, heiven-gates are not so highly arch’d 
As princes’ palaces ; they that enter thgte. 

Must go upon their knees. Come, violent death, 
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Serve for mandragora, to make me sleep. 

Go, tell iny brothers, when I am laid out^ 

They then may feed in quiet. [ They strangle the Dutchess, 
“ Bos. Where 's the waiting- woman ? 

Fetch her : mme otlicr strangle the clitldren. 

[ Caridt^ and children brought in : they strangle the 
chndren. 

Look you, there sleeps your mistress. 

“ Cari. O, you are damn’d 
Perpetually for this ! My turn is next; 

JsJ’t not so order’d ? ^ 

“ Bos. Yes, and I am glad 

You are so well prepar'd for ’t.” i 

Ferdinand fcclR some compunction when he sees her 
corpse, and he upbraids Bosola for his inhumanity : — 

“ Ferd. Get ihco into some unknown part o’ th’ world, 

Tliat 1 may never see thee. * 

Bos. Let me know 

Wherefore 1 should be thus neglected ? Sir, 

I serv’d your tjranny, and rather strove, 

To satisfy youi.self, tJiaii all the world . 

And though 1 loath’d the evil, yet 1 lov’d 
You that did eounsel it ; and rather sought 
To apfiear a true servant, than an Honest man. 

“ Ferd. I’ll go hunt the badger ky owl-light 
’T is a deed of darkness. [Frit. 

“ Bos. lie ’s much distracted. Oft’ my piiinted honour ! 
While with vain hopes our faculties we tire, _ • 

We seem to sweat in ice anil freeze in fire. 

What would 1 do, were this to do ag.ain ? ^ 

.1 would not change my peace of conscience ^ 

For all Uu; wcaltli of Europe. She stirs ; here ’s life : — 
Keturn, fair soul, from, darkness, and lead mine 
Out of this sensible hell ; — she ’s vvarm, she breathes 
Upon thy pale lips I will melt my heart, 

To store them with fresh colour- — Who ’s there ! 

Some cordial drink I Alas ! I dare hot call : 

So pity would destroy pity. Her eye opes, 

And heaven in it seems to ope, that late was shut, 

To take me up to mercy. * 

** Dutch. Antonio ! 

“ Bos. Yes, madam, he is living ; p 

The dead bodies you saw, were but feign’d statues ; 

He *s reconciled to*your brothers; the pope hath wrought 
The amnement. 

** Dutch. Mercy 1 [Dies^ 
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** Bos. O, she '$ gone again ! there the cords of lifh bvtiAbe. 
O, sacred innocence, that sweetly sleeps , 

On turtles' feathers, whilst a guilty conscience 
Is a black register, wherein is writ 
All our good deeds and bad, a perspective 
That shows us hell I That we cannot bc^uffer'd 
To do good when we have a mind to it ! 

This is manly sorrow ; 

These tears, I am very certain, never grew 
In my nftitlier’s milk ; my estate is sunk 
Below the degree of fear ; where were 
These penitent fountains, while sjie was living? 

(), they were frozen up ! here is a sight 
*As direful to my soul, as^is the sw'ord 
Unto a wretch hath slain his father. Come, 

1 *11 bear thee hence, 

And execute thy hist ^vill ; that ’s deliver 
Thy body to the reverend di^^iosc 
Of some good women : that the cruel tyrant 
Shall not deny me. 'I'lien I ’ll post to Milan, 

Where somewhat 1 will speedily enact 
Worth my dejection.” 

The scene now changes to Milan, where Antonio 
resides. Ferdinand is there, raving mad ; and his 
brother the Cardinal feais lest, in his paroxysms, he be- 
tray their common guilt. The church dignitary has a 
mistress, who discovers it ; her he poisons ; and Bosola, 
who kifbws too much, he is' resolved to remove. But 
Bosola has vengeance to exercise, and he is resolved to 
anticipate the cardinal. The very night on which tlie 
new tragedy is to be acted, Antonio resolves 'to visit the 
cardinal and supplicate for mercy ; he is tired of con- 
finement ; he is weary of danger ; and would rathei 
fail in his suit, than live miserably. The scene in 
which, accompanied by his friend Delio, he gropes his 
way, t^y night, to the CardinaFs cloisters, is well de- 
scribed : it is gmphic, melancholy, ominous : — 

“ Delio. Yon^ ’s the cardinal’s window. This fortification 
Grew from the ruins of an ancient abbey ; 

And to yond side o’ th’ river, lies a wall, 

Piece of a cloister, which in my opinion 
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Gives the best echo that you ever hesardj 
So hollow and so dismal) and withal 
So plain in the distinction of otir words. 

That many have suppos'd it is a spirit 
That answers. 

** Jnt. 1 do love these ancient ruins. 

#We never tread uparf themi but wc set [ 

Our foot upon some reverend history;" 

And questionless, here in this open court* 

Which now lies naked to the injuries 
Of stormy weather, some inCn lie interr’d 
Lov’d the church so well, and gave so largely to % 

They thought it should have canopied their bones 
Till dooms-day ; but all things have their end : 

('hurcbes and cities, which have lUscascs like to men, 

Must have like death that wc have. 

Et'hii]( fr(mi the I)utchess*s grave). Like death that we have. 

“ Deito. Now the echo hath caaight you. 

“ rint. It groan'd, me thought, and gave 
A very deadly accent. 

“ Echo, l)eadly*accent. 

“ Delio. 1 told you ’t was a pretty one : you may make it 
A huntsman, or a falconer, a musician. 

Or a thing of sorrow, 

** EvMo. A thing of sorrow'. 

Jnt. Ay sure, that suits it best^ 

“ Echo, lliat suits it best. 

“ Jnt ’T is very like my wife’s voice. 

“ AV/io. Ay, wife’s voice. 

“ Dtlio. Come let us walk farther from ’t. 
f would not have you go to th’ cardinal's to<night ! 

Do not. 

**'Echo. Do not. 

“ /)€liu. Wisdom doth not more moderate wasting sorrow, 
Uhin time: take time for’t ; be mindful of thy safety. 

“ Echo. I3c mindful of thy safety. 

“ Ant. Necessity compels me : 

Make scrutiny throughout the passes 
Of your own life, you *11 find it impossible 
To fly your fate. ^ 

Echo. O fly your fate 1 » 

Delio. Hark ! the dead stones seem to have pity oti ycm^ 
And give you good counsel. 

“ Ant Echo, I will not talk with thee, ' 

For thou art n dcad«thing. 

Echo. Thou art a dead thingj 
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“ My dutchess is asleep now, 

And her little ones, 1 hope sweetly : O heaven, 

Shall I never see her more ? ^ 

** i?c/to. Never see her more. 

** u4nt, I mark’d not one repetition of the echo 
Dut that ; and on the sudden a clear l^ht 
Presented me a face folded in sorrow. V 
Dalio. Your fancy merely. ^ 

Ant. Come, I’ll be out of this ague, 

For to iKc thus, is not indeed to live ; 

It is a mockery and abuse of life ; "" 

T will not henceforth save myself by halves; 

^Losc all, or nothing.” 

How the grave of the Duchess came to be in Milan, 
and how the Cardinal and Ferdinand came there, might 
puzzle one that had the least notion of unity of place ; 
but it w’as necessary to %ing all the surviving actor.s 
together, in order to hasten the catastrophe. Antonio 
proceeds in the dark ; he is killed by posola, who sup- 
poses him to be the Cardinal : the C^ardinal himself is 
next found and stabbed ; Ferdinand hastens to the 
same place, distracted, and fights with Bosnia, who 
kills him, but not until he has received a mortal wound. 

This trtigedy, it wKl be seen, has improbabilities 
enough ; and is deformed by a catastrophe no less 
bloody than that of The White JJarU. Still it has 
merit,*'' The attachment of Antonio and thcd)uchess is 
delicately and pleasingly described : “ it is the wedded 
friendship of middle life transplanted to cheer the cold 
and glittering solitude of a court.'* There is something 
pathetic in the parting words she utters when, on their 
way to Lore! to, she forces him to flee to Milan : — 

** The birds that live i’ th’ field 
On the wild benefit of nature, live 
Happier than we ; for they may chuse their mates, 

Ad carol ^heir sweet pleasures to the spring.”^ 

But the fondness of Webster for the awful, the 
fearful, the supernatural, is one of his chief cha- 
racteristics. The drama of Vittoria was of this class : 
the silent sepulchre, the sculpturerf monument, the 
tolling bell, the black coffin, the open grave, the me- 
lancholy yew, were objects familiar to his mind ; and ' 
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in this respect he bears some resemblance both to Blair 
and Vpung. 

Appiiis and Virginia is another of the plays for 
which Webster has been praised. It is a fine drama. 
Of the rest, — The DetsiVs Law Case, and The Thracian 
Wonder, we canifiSt speak with much approbation. The 
dramas which he composed in conjunction with other 
writers we shall not notice^ from its being in^possible 
to separate what is his^ from what is not his* 


Minor Dramatists. 

Before we dismiss the subfect of the early English 
stage, and for the [lurpose of throwing some additional 
light on what we have already written^ we shah devote 
a few pages to some of the minor dramatists that 
illustrated the reigns of the first and second princes of 
the house of Stewart. 

1. Of these, none had greater celebrity than George 
Chapman (1557 — I6il4). OiHitting in this place all 
consideration of his version of Homer, which Pope so 
much condemns, and of his various poetical eflPusipns, 
which may one day, perhaps, be collected, bis tlramas 
deserve something more than the neglect with which 
they have been uniformly treated. They discover, in- 
deed, no great knowledge of human nature ; they are 
more conversant with ^oks than with the world ; but 
the dialogue is often lively, the sentiments are often 
just, and there is variety enough in the incidents to 
keep the attention alive. 

No fewer than twenty pieces, either wholly or partly 
written by Chapman, are enumerated by* the historians 
of our ancient drama. Of them, the most celebrated 
are BUssy d'Amhoys, The Widow's Tea^s, and The 
Jfms of Court. Dryden will not allow the first to have 
any merit : I have sometimes wondered in the read- 
ing what was become of those glaring colours which 
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amazed me in Bussy ^Amboys upon the theatre ; but 
when I had taken up what I supposed a fallen I 
found that I had been cozened with a jelly : nothing 
but a cold, dull mass^ which glittered no longer than it 
was shooting. A dwarfish thought dressed up in 
gigantic words, repetition in abund^ce, looseness of 
expression, and gross hyperboles ; the sense of one 
line expanded prodigioudy into ten ; and, to wind up 
all, incorrect English, and a hideous mingle of false 
poetry and true nonsense, or, at best, a scantling of wit, 
f which lay gasping for life and groaning beneath a heap 
of rubbi^i. A famous modern poet used to sacrifice, 
every year, a Statius to Virgirs manes ; and I have in- 
dignation enough to bum a !>* Amboyft annually, to the 
memory of Jonson,” Ceitainly Bunxy d'Amhjyn is not, 
however popular it once was, among the chefs-^d'veuvre 
of Chapman. It has some of the defects which Dryden 
reprehends ; yet it does not merit this severity. Any 
one, indeed, may see that the critic is endeavouring to 
be strong rather than true ; he is more observant of die 
manner than the substance. The Widow^s Tears has 
some comic merit ; and the same may be said of All 
Foots. In fact, the mind of Chapman was better 
fitted for humour than for passions. 

f roti his translation of Horaer, Hesiod, &c.^ the 
world nee<i not be told that C’hapman was a scholar. 
In, a profound knowledge of Latin and Greek, few of 
lus time were equal to him. AVood does not know 
whether he was educated at Oxford or Cambridge : he 
a[)pears tc» have resided for some time at the former, 
where, however, he took no degree. He was much 
esteemer* at court, especially by prince Henry, the eldest 
son of James I. His private character was more 
estiin^le than«that of most dramatists, either at that or 
any other period. Old Antony tells us that ‘^he was 
a person of ^lost reverend aspect, religious and tem- 
perate ; qualities rarely meeting in a poet.'* He was 
cautious in the choice of his companions, and this added 
no little to his respectability. 

2. Thomas Middleton, who appears to have died 
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About tlie year 1630, was a voluminous writer. He 
wrote, either wholly or in part, nearly thirty dramas. 
Some of them are worthless; but there are others 
which, though deficient as a whole, contain some effective 
scenes. Such is A Mad World My Maulers, and The 
Roaring Girl, ^lle must, indeed, have had merit of 
some kind, or he would never have been admitted as the 
associate of writers so eminent as Fletcher; l^en Jon- 
son, and Massinger. He excels in vulgar humour ; his 
dialogue is full of animation ; and his incidents are 
striking. But, unfortunately, he descends into' the low# 
est vulgarity ; liis allusions are licentious ; and his wit 
often sinks into buffoonery. The kind of lif;i with 
which he was familiar is but too apparent from all 
his dramas. Of a moral he has no conception ; he wrote 
only to amuse, and, provided that object be gained, 
little scruple has he in regard to the means. 

3. John Marston had much higher pretensions than 
either of the preceding, or, we may add, of an j other 
dramatist after Fletcher, Ford, and Massinger ; perhaps 
he may be ranked even with them. Of his birth-place 
or family, nothing certain is known. He is supposed 
to have been a Shropshire man ; and the same John 
Marstoii who in being studci ^i. ofpus 

Christi College, Oxford, took the deg of x* it. His 
acqfuaiiitance were among the mo.st distinguished men 
of the age. To Ben Jonson he dedicated The Mf^l^ 
vontent, one of tlie noblest of his performances; and 
he bestows great praise on that eminent man. Their 
friendship, however, was of no long duration ; for, in 
his tragedy of Sophonisba, he ridicules the pedantry of 
that writer. They were, indeed, so far reconciled, that 
when he and Decker were committed to prison f(jr that 
passage in Eastward Hoe! which rejiected on the 
Scotch, Jonson insisted on accompanying them.* Yet 
they must again have been divided ; foj, in his con- 
versations with Drummond, Ben speaks slightingly of 
Marstontt But these trifles do not affect the merit of 
• See before, p. 148. t See before, p. 1^2. 
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either^ and periiaps they are undeserving of the bu>gra<< 
pher's notice. We know not when Marston died ; but 
he was alive in Probably he did not long sur- 

vive that year, or be would have given to the world 
some token of his existence. Yet as some conjecture, 
he turned preacher, — whether purihitnical, or in the 
established church, they do not inform us, — he would 
certainl^t bid farewell to a profession which at no period 
was considered creditable. If he be the same Marston 
who was lecturer of the Middle Temple, and who, in 
^16‘42, preached at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, he must, 
indeed, have greatly changed in his pursuits ; but we 
suspect that they were two individuals. 

Among the dramas of this excellent writer. The 
MalcorUevit will always hold the first rank. We can 
enter into no analysis of the piece ; but we cannot dis- 
miss it without giving a few short extracts from it. 
Here is an invocation to sleep : — 

** Malevok,^ I cannot sleep, my eyes* ill-neighbouring lids 
Will hold no fellowship, O thou pale sober night, 

Thou that in sluggish fumes all sense dost steep , 

Thou that givest all the wyrld full leave to play, 

Unbend’st the fcebled veins of sweaty lalxxur ; 

The gally-slavc, that all the toilsome day 
Tugs at the (3ar against the stubborn wave. 

Straining his rugged veins snores fast; 

The stooping scythe -man, that doth barb tlie field, ^ 

Tliou makest wink sure . in night all creatures sleep, 

OMy the malcontent, that ’gainst his fate 
Repines and quarrels : alas, he ’s good man tell-clock, 

His »illuw jaw-bones sink wkh wasting moan ; 

Whilst others’ beds are down, bis pillow’s stone.*’ 

This would be tolerable enough, did we not remember 
the celebrated invocation of Henry V. 

The unfaithfulness of women is thus described. The 
words are supfJbsed to bespoken by the despairing duke 
of Geneva, and heard by Pietro, the hermit of the 
rock : — c 

** Pietro, Now had the mounting sun's albripening wings 
Swept the cold sweat of night from earth's dank breast, 
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When I (whom men call Hermit of the Rock) 

Forsook my cell, and clambered up a cliff. 

Against whose base the heady Neptune dash’d 

His high- curl’d brows ; there ’t was 1 eased my limbs : 

When To ! my entrails melted with the moan 
Some one, who far ’bove me was climb’d, did make — 
Methinks I hear ^lim yet. — O female faith t 
**«*•(,' 

Go HOW the ingrateful sarul, and love a woman : 

And do I live to be the scoff of men? • 

To be the wittal cuckold, even to hug my poison ? 

Thou knowest, O truth ! 

Sooner hard steel will melt witli southern wind, 

A seaman's whistle calm the ocean, 

A town on fire be extinct with tears, 

Than women, vow’d to blusbless impudence. 

With sweet behaviour and soft minioning, 

W''U1 turn from that where appHite is fix’d. 

0 powerful blood ! how thou dost slave their souls ! 

1 wash’d an Ethiopc, who, for recompense, 

Sully’d my name : and must I then be forc’d 
To walk, to live thus black ? must ! must ! fie, 

He that can hear with rnustf he cannot die. 

With that he sigh’d so passionately deep, 

That tlie (lull air even groan’d : at last he cries. 

Sink shame in seas, sink deep engugh : so dies. 

For then I view’d his body fall, and suwse 
Into the foamy main. O then I saw 

That which methinks I sec: it was the duke." ^ 

The liennit of the rock has need enough to curse the 
infidelity of the sex. He has left a frail wife^ Aun^lia, 
who believes him to be dead, and who one day 
approaches his cell, — in sorrow, because baulshment 
has forced her to look into herself : — 

“ Aurelia. To banishment ! led on to banislimcnt ! 

Pietro. Lady, tlie blessedness of repentance to you. 

“ Aurelia. Why ? why ? I can desire nothing but^leatb, 
Nor deserve any thing but hell. • 

If Heaven should give sufficiency of grace, 

To clear my soul, it would make Heaven grgcolcss : 

My sins would make the stock of mercy poor; 

O they would tire Heaven’s goodness to reclaim tliem ! 

J udgment is just yet, from that vast villain, 
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Be sure be shall not miss sad punishment 
'Fore he shall rule I On to my cell of shame. 

“ Pietro. My cell *t is, lady ; where, instead of masksr, 
Musick, tilts, tournies, and such court-like shews, 

The hollow murmur of the checkless winds 
Shall groan again ; whilst the unquiet sea 
Shakes the whole lock with foamy battery.\. 

There usherless tlie air comes in and out ; 

The rheumy vault will force your eyes to weep. 

Whilst yofi behold true desolation. 

A rocky desolation shall pierce your eyes. 

Where all at once one reaches where he stands, 

With brows the roc»f, both walls with Iwth his hands. 

^ “ Aurelia^ It is too good. Blessed spirit of my lord ! 

O in what orb soe’er thy soul is thron'd, 

Behold me worthily most miserable ! 

O lefe^the anguish of my contrite spirit 
Jntreat some reconciliation ■ « 

If not, O joy, triumph in my just grief, 

Death ia the end of woeat and tears relief . 

l^etro. Belike your lord not lov’d you, was unkind. 
**Aurtlfa. O heaven ! 

As the soul lov’d the body, so lov’d he t 
’T was death to him to part my presence, 

Heaven to see me pleased. 

Yet I, like to a w^retch given o’er to hell, 

Brake all the sacred rites of* marriage. 

To clip a base ungentle faithless villain. 

O God ! a very pagan reprobate — 

Wliaf shifuld I say ! ungrateful , throws me out, 

From whom J lost soul, body, fame and honour. 

But ’t is most lit : why should a better fate 
Attmd on any who forsakes chaste sheets ; 

Fly the embrace of a devoted heart. 

Join’d by a solemn vow ’fore God and man, 

To taste the brackish blood of ht*ajstly lust. 

In an adulterous touch ? O ravenous immotlesty 1 
Insatiate impudence of appetite ! 

Look here ’« your end, for mark what aap in duett 
What yogd in sin, even so much /one in lust. 

Joy to tny ghost, gweet lord ; pardon to me.” 

Marston a satirist, as well as a dramatic poet ; 
and was second only to bishop Hall. 

4. Tfwmai Decker was another of the dramatists 
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whose fortune it was to quarrel with Ben Jonson. He 
was ridiculed under the name of Demetrius in 
Poetaster y just as Marston was ridiculed under that of 
Crispinus, In revenge, he wrote his Satiromastix, but 
he was unable to cope with his powerful antagonist. 
He was a volujpinous writer. He wrote many pam- 
phlets, and many dramas. But more still of the latter 
were written in conjunction with other men, — with 
Chettle, Drayton, Munday, Webster, and Mfiidleton. 
Asa dramatist, he has great facility ; he is not without 
comic humour ; and he is familiar with low life. But 
he has no genius ; he is often coarse ; and he mistake# 
obscenity for wit. The Honest WhorCy which we do 
not feel disposed to notice, is a fair specimen of his 
talent. Like most of his literary contemporaries, he 
seems to have been a child of poverty ; some years he 
passed in the King’s Bench prison. The time of his 
death is unknown ; it was probably about the year 
1640. 

5. Of Thomas Heywood we know little more tlian 
that he was the most diligent playwright that this 
country ever had. No fewer than one hundred and 
twenty dramas have been ascribed to his pen ; but of 
these, twenty-six only, being all that were published, 
have descended to us. He who wrote thus rapi^ly^was 
not likely to write well ; and from the few plays of his 
which we have read, we see no reason to regret the loss 
of the rest. The Four *Prentwes of London^ and* A 
Woman Killed with Kindness, were the most popular 
of his dramas. We have no great opinion of either. 
Yet Heywood was a scholar; he was, we are told, a 
fellow of Peter-house, Cambridge ; and we must lament 
the perversity of taste which caused him to exchange so 
honourable a station for that of third-rate dramatist and 
actor. He was a miscellaneous as wdll as dramatic 
writer. 

6. Whether William Rowley be the •man of that 
name ^‘^once a rare scholar of Pembroke-hall, Cam- 
bridge,” may well be doubted. Such a one would 
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scsrcely kav^ learning apd the way to prekrment^ far 
an au^or's drudgery and the precanons hopes of the 
dramatic life. As a player^ we hear of him in the 
company of prince Henry. As a dramatist he is rather 
known from his co-operation with Middleton, Fletcher, 
Massinger, and Decker, than for bis opm compositions. 
Yet he wrote sereral, of which four at least were 
printed, and sonle which were never published. His 
Match tft Midnight is said to be the most tolerable of 
his performances. It is not without comic power ^ it 
gives us no little insight into the manners of the times ; 
*and it has some striking scenes. Here its praise mpst 
end. 

7 . Nathaniel Field may be placed in the same rank 
as Rowley, Middleton, ant^ Decker. He, too, co-operated 
witli other writers in the production of several pieces. 
For two of his own he is most read, — A Woman *s a 
Weathercock, and Amendit for Ladies. These we have 
not read, and w^e shall therefore give no opinion respect- 
ing diem. Of the author, nothing is known but that 
he was coteinporary with Massinger, Shirley, and Ford. 

8. Thomas May is more celebrated as an historian 
and a political adherent of the Roundheads, tlian for 
his dramatic talents. These place him nierely with the 
thijV, or even fourth, rate writers of his age. The Heir 
and The Old Couple are well known, but they will 
scarcely bear a perusal. He had, however, a very clas- 
sical taste (lie was of Sidney Sussex (’ollege, (.’am- 
bridge) ; he had some reading ; and ho excelled as a 
translator. His Lucan was highly praised. Rut 

' neither for his poetry nor his translations did he succeed 
so well in the world as for his political tendencies. It 
may, howe ver, Ixj doubted whether the zeal he exhibited 
in behalf of the parliament was the result of conviction. 
His aversion tb the court arose, we are told, from his 
being refused the post of laureate, which w'as con- 
ferred on DaK‘nant. However this be, he was a great 
favourite with the regicides, and on his death, in 1()50, 
he was magnificently interred in Westminster Abbey. 
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After the Restoration, however, Ms bones, with those of 
many others, were dug up, and thrown into a pit near 
St. Margaret's church. 

9« Of Robert Davenport^ who died about two 
years before Shirley, we know nothing except that he 
wrote about nine glays, one of which, The City NiglU 
Cap, is familiar to the readers of Dodsley's Collection. 

10, William Cartwright was supaHor in dramatic 
merit to many of the preceding. Whether he was of 
North way in Gloucestershire, and bom in l6ll, as 
Wood affirms, or of Burford in Oxfordshire, and born 
in 1 6l 5, as Lloyd assures us, we need not inquire. By 
tlie former writer, his father is said to have been so 
much reduced in circumstances, as to be fain to keep an 
inn at Cirencester. However this be, he had excellent 
means of education. From ^the grammar school at 
Cirencester, he was sent to Westminster ; and from 
Westminster to Christ Church, Oxford, where he pro- 
secuted his studies with much reputation. In. what 
year he embraced holy orders we are not infonned ; but 
we are told that he was an eminent preacher, and that, 
in his post of metaphysical reader, he gave unmixed 
satisfaction. He must, indeed, hdve been a man of great 
acquirements, or bishop Fell would not have said that he 
was the utmost man could come to.” Nor would IJeu 
Jonson have called him by the endearing name of *^son/' 
and declared that he wrote every thing ‘^like a man.” 
His virtues are said to have been equal to his learning. 
Had he lived, he would certainly have l)een raised to the 
l)ench. The last mark of honour which his university 
conferred on him, that of junior proctor, he only sur- 
vived six months. He died of a malignant fever in 
1 before he had reached the prime of life ; and his 
death gave much pain to the university, and even, we 
are told, to the court, which happened then to be at 
Oxford. 

But if Cartwright was thus eminent as^ scholar, we 
have yet to learn that he has many claims as a dramatist. 
Four of his English plays — probably all that he wrote 
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we have read ; but we cannot^ in conscience^ term, 
him a man of genius. his good taste, his knowledge 
of critical rules, prevent him from sinking below nfedi- 
ocrity, he is never sublime ; his plots are defective ; 
he has little knowledge of life, and less of the human 
heart. But his sentiments are just, his language is 
forcible, his versification vigorous; Ind if he be not 
well adapted fo^ the stage, he will be read in the 
closet. «. 

Of some inferior writers, as Suckling, Brome, Mar- 
mion, Hahington, Randolph, Fisher, Tomkis, t^ook. 
Brewer, Wilkins, Barry, Taylor, we have neither the 
space nor the desire to say one w’ord. If the reader 
wishes to know more of them, he may toR certain extent 
be gratified by wading through Dodsley's Collection. 
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OOSfPLETE COPY OF THE VERSES ON SIR THOMAS CVOY. 

A parliement member, a justice of peace. 

At home a poore scarecrowe, in London an asse, 

If Lucy is Lowsie as some volkc misscaU it 
Synge Lowsie Lucy whatever befall it. 

He thinks hymsclf greate, yet an asse in hys state 
We allowe bye his eares but with asses to mate ; 

If Lucy is Lowsie as some voftte misscall it 
Synge Lowsie Lucy whatever befall it. 

He 's a haughty proud insolent knighte of the shire 
At home nobodye loves, yet theres many hym feare. 

If Lucy is Lowsie as some volke misscall it 
Synge Lowsie Lucy whatever befall it. 

To the sessions he went and dyd .sorely complain 
Ills parke hod been rob’d and deer they were slain. 
This Lucy is Low'sie as some volke misscall it 
Synge Lowsie Lucy whatever befall it. 

He sayd twas a ryot his men had been beat. 

His venson was stole and clandestinely eat. 

Soe Lucy is Lowsie as some volke misscall it 
Synge Lowsie Lucy whatever befall it. 

Soe haughty was he when the fact was confess’d 
He sayd 'twas a crime that could not bee redress'd, 

Soe Lucy is Lowsie as some volke misscall it 
Synge Lowsie Lucy whatever befall it. 

Though Lucies a dozen he paints in his coat 
His name it shall Lowsie for Lucy be wrote 
For Lucy is Lowsie as some volke misscall it 
Synge Lowsie Lucy whatever befall it. * 

If a iuvenilc frolick he cannot forgive 
We ’ll synge Lowsie Lucy as long as we Hvf 
And Lucy the Lowsie a libel may call it 
We ’ll synge Lowsie Lncy whatever befall it. 





B. 

SHAKSPEARE*S WILL. 

FHOM -ftlE original in the office or THE PREROGATIVE CODRT 
OP CAKTERBURr. 

Vicesimo qvinto die Martiiy Anno Regi\i Domini nostri Jacobi 
nunc liegis Angliof, §*c. deamo quarto^ et Scotia: quadragesimo 
nono. Anno Domini 16 J 6 . 

In the name of God, Amen. I William Shakspeare of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, in Ihe county of Warwick, gent, in 
perfect health and memory (God be praised !) do make and 
ordain this my last will and statement in manner and form fol- 
lowing ; that is to say : 

Firstf 1 commend my soul into the hands of God my Crea- 
tor, hoping, and assuredly believing through the only xnerits of 
Jesus Christ iny Saviour, to be made partaker of life everlast- 
ing ; and my body to tlie earth whereof it is made. 

I give and beqi|eath unto my daughter Judith, one 
hundred and fifty pounds of lawful English money, to be paid 
unto her in manner and form following; that is to say, one 
hundred’ pounds in dischaigc of her marriage portion within 
one y(jar after ray dece.ise, with consideration after tlu* rate of 
two shillings in the pound for so long time as the same shall 
be unpaid unto her after my decease ; and the fifty pounds 
residue thereof, upon her surrendering of, or giving ol' such 
sufficient security as the oversetTs of this my will shall like of, 
to sui render or grant, all her estate and right that shall descend 
or come unto her after my decease, or that she now halli, of, 
in, or to, one copyhold tenement, with the appurtenances, lying 
and being in Stratford-up<»n-Avon aforesaid, in the said county 
of WarwMck, being parcel or holden of the manor of Uowiiig- 
ton, tnito my daughter Susannah Hall, and her heirs for ever. 

Iteniy I give* and bequeath unto my said daughter Judith, 
one hundred and fifty pounds more, if she, or any issue of her 
body, be living at the end of three years next ensuing the day 
of the date of this my w-ili, during which time my executors to 
pay her consideration from my decease according to the rate 
aforesaid : and if she die wdthin the said term without issue of 
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her body, then my will is, and I do give and bequeath one 
hundred pounds to my niece Elizabeth Hall, and the fifty 
pounds to be pet forth by my executors during the life of my 
sipter Joan Hart, and the usfe and profit thereof comjpg, slialL 
be paid to my said sister Joan, and after her decease the said 
fifty pounds shall remain amongst the children of my said 
sister, equally to be^ divided amongst them; but if my said 
daughter J iidith be living at the end of the said three years, or 
any issue of her body, then my will is, and so 1 devise and be« 
queath the said hundred and fifty pounds to be set ouj^hy my 
executors and overseers for the best benefit of her and her 
issue, and the stock not to be paid unto her so long as she shall 
be married and covert baron ; but my will is, that she shall 
have the consideration yearly paid unto her during her life, and 
after her decease the said stock and consideration to be paid to 
her children, if she have any, and if not, to her executors or 
assigns, 'she living the said term after my decease : provided 
that if such husband as slic shall at the end of the said three 
years be married unto, or at any [time] after, do sufficient 
assure unto her, and (he issue of her body, lands answerable to 
the portion by tliis niy will given unto. her, and to be adjudged 
so by my executors and overseers, then niy w'ill is, that the said 
liundred and fifty pounds sliall be i>ai^ to such husband as shall 
make such assurance, to his own use. 

Jtejiif 1 give and bequeath unto my said sister Joan twenty 
pounds, and all my wearing apparel, to be paid and delivered 
within one year after iny decease ; Aid 1 do will and d^lHiie 
unto her the house, w'ith the appurtenances, in Stratford, 
wherein she dwelleth, for her natural life, under the yearly 
rent of twelve.pence. ^ • 

Jtem, 1 give and bequeath unto her three sons, William 

Hart, Hart, and Michael Hart, five pounds a piece, to be 

paid within one year after my decease. • 

i/m, I give and bequeath unto the said Elizabeth Hall, all 
my plate (except my broad siher and gilt bowl) Uiat 1 now 
have at the date of this my will. 

Itemy I give and bequeath unto the poor of Stratford afore- 
said ten pounds ; to Mr. Thomas Combe roy sword ; to 
Thomas Russel, esq. five pounds ; and to Francis Collins, of 
the borough of Waiw'ick, in the county of Warwick, ^ent. 
thirteen pounds six shillings and eight-pence, tp be paid within 
one year afu*r my decease. 

Jtem^ 1 give and bequeath to Hamlet Sadler, 

tw*enty-six shillings eight pence, to buy him a ring ; to William 
Hej'tiolds, gent, twenty-six shillings eight-pence, to buy him a 
ring ; to my godson, William Walker, twenty shillings in gold ; 
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to Anthony Nash, gent twenty 'siz shillings eight pence; and 
to Mr. Jolin Nash, twenty-six shillings eight-pence; and to my 
fellows, John Hemynge, Richard Burbage, and Henry Cun- 
dell, tw^nty-siz shillings eight-pence apiece, to buy them 
rings. ^ 

I give, will, bequeath, and devise, unto my daughter, 
Susannah Hall, for better enabling of hex to perform this my 
will, and towards tlie performance thereof, all that capital mes- 
suage or tenement, with the appurtenances, in Stratford 
aforesavl, culled The New Place, wherein I now dwell, and 
two messuages or tenements, with the appurtenances, situate, 
lying, and being in Henley-street, within the borough of Strat- 
ford aforesaid ; and all my barns, stables, orchards, gardens, 
* lands, tenements, and hereditaments whatsoever, situate, lying, 
and being, or to be had, received, perceived, or taken, within 
the towns, hamlets, villages, fields, and grounds of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Old Stratford, Bishopston, and Welcombe, or iu 
any of them, in the said county of Warwick ; and also all that 
iT^'ssuagc or tenement, with the appurtenances, wherein one 
John Robinson dwelleth, situate, lying, and being, in the 
lilackfriiirs in London, near the Wardrobe . and all other my 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments whatsoever : to have and 
to hold all and singular the said premises with their appurte- 
nances, unto the said Susannah Hall, for and during the term 
of her natural life ; and after her decease to the first son of her 
body lawfully issuing, and to the heirs-males of the body of 
the said first son lawfultV issuing ; and for default of such 
issue, to the second son of her body lawfully issuing, and to 
the heirs>ma]es of the body of the said second son lawfully 
issifing; and for default of such heirs, to the third son of the 
body of the said Susannah lawfully issuing, and to the heirs- 
males of the body of the said third son lawfully issuing ; and 
fo'* default of such issue, the same so to be and remain to the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh sons of her body lawfully issu- 
ing, one after another, and to the heirs-males of the bodies of 
‘ the said fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh sons lawfully issuing, in 
such manner as it is before limited to be and remain to the first, 
second, and third sons of her body, and to their heirs-males ; 
and for default of such is^ue, the said premises to be and 
remain to my said niece Hail, and the heirs-males of her body 
lawfully issuing,: and for default of such issue, to ray daugh 
ter Judith, and the heirs-males of her body lawfully issuing; 
and for default of such issue, to the right hieirs of me the said 
William Siiak^eare for ever. 

/tm, I give unto iny wife my second best bed, with the 
furoiture. 
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Itenif I give and bequeath to my said daughter Judith, my 
broad silver-gilt bowl. .All the rest of my goods, chattels, 
leases, plate, jewels, and household stuff whatsoever, after my 
debts and legacies paid, and my funeral expences discharged, 
I give, devise, and bequeath to my son-in-law, John Hall, 
gent, and my daug^hter, Susannah, his wife, whom I ordain 
and make executors of this my last will and testament. And 
1 do entreat and appoint the said Thomas Russell, esq. and 
Francis Collins, gent, to be overseers hereof. And d^ revoke 
all former wills, and publish this to be my last will and testa- 
ment. In witness whereof, 1 have hereunto put my hand, the 
day and year first above written. 

By me WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

iriV/wfAA- to the publishing hereef. 

Fra. Collyns, 

Julius Shaw, 

John Robinson, 

Harnnet Sadler. 

Robert Whatcott. 

Prohat um fait tntamentuih suprascriptum apud Lo7}don, coram 
Afagisiro H'lfliam Bt/rde, Legvm Doctorc^ 6iC, vicesitno secundo 
du‘ mensis Junii^ Anno DominU 1616; juramenlo Johannis 
Hall vnius ex, cui, drbenc, ^c. jurat, rcservata potestaiCt 
tj‘c. Susanna; Hally alt, ex, ^c, earn c^7n vencrity b^c, petitur, ^c. 


c. 

AN ESSAY ON THE LEAHNING OF SHAKSPEARE, ADDRESSED 
TO JOSEPH GRADOOK, ESQ. 

“ Shakspeare,” says a brother of the eraflj “is a vast 
garden of criticism and certainly no one can be favoured 
with more woeders yratis. ^ 

But how often, iny dear sir, are weeds and powers torn up 
indiscriminately ? — the ravaged spot is replanted in a moment, 
and a provision of critical thorns tlirown over it for security. 

“ A prudent man, therefore,'would not venttfte his fingers 
amongst them ” 

Be, however, in little pain for your friend, who regards him- 
self sufficiently to be cautious : -a. yet he asserts with confideiice, 
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that "90 iin;»oveinent can be expected, vbilst the naturid aoil 
is Austalcen for a hot-bed, and the natives of the banks of Avon 
are acienciiicaily choked with the culture of exoticks. 

Thus much for metaphor ; it is contrary to the statnte to 
fiy out ^ early : but who can tdl, whether it may not be 
demonstrated by some crhick or other, that a deviation ffom 
nde is*peculi^ly happy in an Essay on Qiiakspeare ! 

You have long known my opinion concerning the literary 
« acquisitions of our immortal dramatist ; %nd remember ho# I 
congraftilated myself X)n my coincidence with the last and best 
of his editors. I told you, however, that his “ small Latin and 
' less Greek ” would still be litigated, and you see very assuredly 
^ that 1 was not mistaken. 'Hie ^trumpet hath been sounded 
against “the darling project of representing ShaksjHiare as one 
of the illiterate vulgar ; and indeed to so good purpose, that I 
would by all means recoinniend the performer to the army of 
the braying faction, recorded by Cervantes. Tl^e testimony of 
his contemporaries is agafh disputed ; constant tradition is 
opposed by flimsy argimicnts ; and nothing is heard, but con- 
fusion and nonsense. One could scarcely imagine this a 
topick very likely to inflame the paasions : it is asserted by 
Dryden, that “ those who accuse him to have wanted learning, 
give him the greatest commendation yet an attack upon an 
article of faith hath been usually received with more temper 
and complacence, than the unfortunate opinion which 1 am 
about to defend. ^ 

But let us previously lament, with every lover of Shakspearc, 
that the question was not fully discussed by Mr. Johnson him- 
self : what he secs intuitively, others must arrive at by a series 
of prdofs ; and I have not time to tench witli precision ; be 
contented therefore with a few .cursory observations, as they 
may happen to arise from the chaos pf papers, you have so oAen 
Uughed at “ c stock suflficient to set up an editor in form," 
I am convinced of the strength of my cause, and superior to 
• any little advantage from sophistical arrangements. 

General positions without proofs will probably have no great 
weight on either side, yet it may not seem fair to supprass 
them ; take them therefore as their authors occur to me, and 
we will afterward proceed to particulars. 

Thki testimony of Ben. stands foremost; and some have 
held it sufBcieitt to decide the controversy ; in the warmest 
panc^rick that ever was written, he apologizes' for what be 
auj^osed tlie ^ly defect in his “ beloved friend,-- 

< , , I , ■ — _ .,Seal of the age ! 

Tb* applaase 1 delight I tb^wonder of our stage ! 
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whose znemory he honoured almost to idolatry;** and conscious 
of the worth of ancient literature, like any other man on the 
same occasion, he rather carries his acquirements above than 
below the truth. “ Jealousy ! ’* cries Mr. Upton ; « people 
will allow others any qualities, but those upon which they 
highly value themselves.*’ Yes, where there is a competition, 
and the competitoi^formidable ; but, 1 think,' this critick him- 
self hath scarcely set in opposition the learning of Shakspeare 
and Jonson. Whed a superiority is universally granted, it by 
no means appears a man’s literary interest to depress file repu- 
tation of his antagonist. 

In truth, the received opinion of the pride and malignity of 
Jonson, at least in the earlier part of life, is absolutely ground- • 
less ; at tills time scarce a play or a poem appeared without 
Ben’s (‘iieoiniuni, from the original Shakspeare to the translator 
of Du Bartas. ,, 

But Jonson is by no means our only authority, Drayton, 
the countryinan and acquaintam^ of Shakspeare, determines 
his excellence to the naturall hrainc only. Digges, a wit of 
the town, before our |M)et left the stage, is very strong to the 
purpose, 

Katiire only lielpt him, for lookp tliorowr 

'i'hih whole booli, tUoii fcUalt fimt he doth not borow 
One phrri^e from fJrcekea. not Latineh imitate, 

Nor oiKC from vulgar languagoff translate " 

Suckling ojiposed his ‘‘easier strain” to the “sweat of the 
learned .Jonson.” Denham assures u.s, that all he had was from 
“old mother- wit.” “ Ills native wood-notes wild,” every one 
reineiiibers to be celebrated by Milton. Drydcii obstt-ves 
prettily enough, that “he wanted not the spectacles of liooks 
to read nature.” lie came out of her hand, ns some one else 
expresses it, like Pallas out of Jove’s head, at full growth aqd 
mature. 

The ever memorable Hales of Eton, (who, notwith.standing 
Ids epitliel, is, I tear, almost forgottou,) had too great a know- * 
ledge both of Shakspeare and tlie ancients to allj^w much 
acquaintance between them ; and urged very justly on tlie part 
of genius in opposition to pedantry, that “ if he had not read 
the classicks, lie bad likewise not stolen from them ; and if any 
topick was produced from a poet of antiquity, he would under- 
take to show soniewliat on tlie same subject, as least ils well 
written by Shakspeare.” 

Puller, a diligent and equal searcher after trntb and quibbles, 
declares positively, tliat “ his learning w.ns very little, — «ff#wre 
was all the art used upon him, as he himselj\ if alive, would 
confess.” And may we not say, he did confess it, when he 
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apologized for his untutored line$ to his noble patron the earl 
of Southampton ?<— this list of witnesses might be easily 
enlarged ; but I flatter myself, 1 shall stand in no need of such 
evidence. 

One of the first and most vehement assertors of the learning 
of Sliakspearc, was the editor of his poems, the well-known 
Mr, Gildon ; and his steps were most punctually token by a 
subsequent labourer in the same department, Dr. Sewell. 

Mr. Pope supposed, “ little ground for the common opinion 
of his want of learning once indeed he made a proper dis- 
tinction l>etween learning and languages, as I would be under- 
stood to do in my title-page; but unfortunately he forgot it in 
• the course of his disquisition, and endeavoured to persuade 
himself that Shakspeare's acquaintance with the ancients might 
be actually proved by the same medium as Jonsou’s. 

Mr. Theobald is “very unwilling to allow him so poor a 
scholar, as many have laboured to represent him and yet is 
cautious of declaring too positively on the other side of tlie 
question. ” 

Dr. Warburton hath exposed the weakness of some argu- 
ments from suspected imitations ; and yet offers others, whicli, 
I doubt not, he could as easily have refuted. 

Mr. Upton wonders “ with what kind of reasoning any one 
could l>c so far imposed upon, as to imagine that Shakspeare 
had no learning;'’ and lashes wdth much zeal and saitsfaction 
“ the pride and pertness o*‘ dunces, who, under such a nairic 
would gladly shelter their own idleness and ignorance.” 

lie, like the learned knight, at every anomaly in grammar 
or n etre, 

“ Hath hard wnids ready to show why, 

And tell whdt rule he did it by.” 

tllow would the old bard have been astonished to have found, 
that he had ve^y skilfully given tlie irncJiaic dimeter hrochycata-- 
leetic, commorMf called the ithgphaUic measure to the Witches in 
Macbeth ’ and Ihi'l now and then a halting verse afforded a 
most beautiful instar.ee of the pen proc.eleusmaticus * 

** But,” continues Mr. Upton, “it was a learned age; Roger 
Asebam assures us, that queen Klizal^eth read more Greek 
every than some dignitaries of the church did Latin in a 
whole week.” JHiis appears very probable ; and a pleasant 
proof it is of the general learning of the times, and of Shak- 
speare in particular. I wonder he did not corroborate it with 
an extfact froift her injunctions to her clergy, that “ such as 
were but mean readers should peruse over before, once or twice, 
the chapters and homilies, to the intent they might read to the 
better understanding of the people.” 
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Dr. Grey declares, that Shakspeare’s knowledge in the 
Greek and Iiatln tongues cannot reasonably be called in ques- 
tion. Dr. Dodd supposes it proved, that he was not such a 
novice in learning and anticjuity as some people would pretend. 
And to close the whole, for I suspect you to be tired of quot- 
ation, Mr. Whall^, the ingenious editor of Jonson, hath 
written a piece expressly on this side the question : perhaps 
from a very excusable partiality, he was willing to draw Shak- 
speare from the field of nature to classick ground, whare alone, 
he knew, his aiitlfbr could possibly cope with him. 

These criticks, and many others tlieir coadjutators, have sup- 
posed themselves able to trace Shakspcarc in the writings of 
the ancients ; and have sometimes persuaded us of their owrP 
learning, whatever became of their author’s. Plagiarisms have 
been discovered in every natural description and every moral 
sentiment. Indeed, by the kind assistance of the various 
Excerpta, Sententia*, and Flores, ^his business may be effected 
with very little expence of time or sagacity ; as Addison hath 
demonstrated in his comment on Chevy Chase, and Wagstaff' 
on Tom Thumb ; and I myself will engage to give you quot- 
ations from the elder English writers (for to own the truth, I 
was once idle enough to collect such), which shall carry with 
them at letist an equal degree of similarity. But there can be 
no occasion of wasting any future time in this department j the 
world is in possession of the Marks of Imitation. 

** Shukspeare, however, bath fretJUent allusions to the facts 
nnd fables of antiquity.” Granted : — and as Mat. Prior says, 
to save the effusion of more Christian ink, 1 will endeavour to 
show how they came to his acquaintance. • * 

It is notorious, that much of his matter of fact knowledge 
is deduced from Plutarch ; but in what language he road him, 
hath yet been the question. Mr. Upton is prett) confidenlaof 
his skill in the original, and corrects accordingly the errors of 
his copyists by the Greek standard. Take a few instances,, 
which will elucidate this matter sufficiently. 

In the third Act of Antony and Cleopatra, Octavius repre- 
sents to his courtiers the imperial pomp of those illustrious 
lovers, and the arrangement of their dominion, 

“ — — Unto her • 

He gave the ’rtablishroent of Eg)rpt, neade her 
Of lower Syria, (’yprus, hydta^ 

Absolute qiieen.” 

Read Lihyay says the critick authoritatively^ Is is plain from 
Plutarch. 

This is very true : Mr. Heath accedes to the correction, and 
Mr. Johnson admits it into the text ; but turn to the translation, 
A A 2 
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from the French of Amyotj by Thomas North, in folio, 157 9 
and you will at once see the origin of the mistake. 

** First of all he did establish Cleopatra queene of ABgypty 
of Cyprus, of Lydia, and the lower Syria.” 

Again, in the fourth Act, 

“ ' I ' - My mnssenger ■ •- 

He hath whipt with rods, dares me to persona! combat, 
Ca»ar to Antony. I.et th* old ruffian know 
I have many other ways to die ; mean time 
• Laugh at his challenge ’* 

What a reply is this?” cries Mr. Upton, “'t is acknow- 
ledging he should fall under the unequal combat. But if we 
<*ead, 

“ — Let the old ruffian know 

Hr hath many other ways to die ; mean time 
/ laugh at hifc challenge ” 

we have the poignancy an4 the very repartee of Caesar in 
Plutarch.” 

'Hiis correction was first made hy sir Thomas Hanmer, and 
Mr. Johnson hath received it. Most indisputably it is the 
.sense of Plutarch, and given so in the modern translation ; 
hut Shakspearc was misled hy the ambiguity of the old one : 

Antonius sent again to challenge Cxsar to figlit him : Ciesar 
answ^ered. That he had many other ways to die, than so.” 

In the third Act of Julius Cmsar, Antony, in hi.s well- 
known harangue to the people, repeats a part of the emperor’s 
will : 

“ ^ To every Ttoman citizen lie gives, 

^ To every sev'ral man, Kcventi-hve drachmas. 

Moreover he li.ith left you alf his walk'«, 

His ])ilvate arbours, and new-pl-inted orchards. 

On tfns side Tiber ” 

4 . 

“ Our author certainly wrote,” says Mr. Theobald, — “ On 
that side Tiber — 

‘ Trana Tilierim — propc C®saris hortos.’ 

And l^lutarch, whom Shak.spearc very diligently studied, ex- 
pressly declares, that he left the publick his gardens and walks, 
irepav ^uv naragoD, heyoiul the Tybcr.’’ 

'J'his emenda^on likewise hath been adopted by the subse- 
(|uent editors ; hut hear again the old translation, where 
Shakspeare’s ktudy lay ; “ lie bequeathed unto every citizen of 
Home seventy4ive drachmas a man, and he lefl his gardens 
and arbours unto the people, which he had on thh side of the 
river of Tyber.” 1 could furnish you with many more instances, 
but these arc as good as a thousand. 
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Hence bad our author his characteristick knowledge of 
Bfutus and Antony, upon which much argumentation for his 
learning had been founded ; and hence literatim the epitaph on 
Timon, which it was once presumed he had corrected from the 
blunders of the Latin version, by his own superior knowledge 
of the original. 

1 cannot, however, omit a passage from Mr. Pope ; “ The 
epeechei copied from Plutarch in Corlolanus may, I think, be 
as well made an instance of the learning of Shakspeare, as 
tliose copy’d from Cicero in Catiline, of Ben Jonson^** Let 
us inquire into this matter, and transcribe a speech for a specie 
men. 'Jake the famous one of Voluinnia : 

Should wc he silent and not speak, our raiment 
And state of bodies would bewray what life 
We ’ve led since thy exile Think with thyself, ' 

How more unfortunate than all Ii\lng women 
Are wc come hither ; since thy sight, which should 
Make our eyes flow with joy. hearts dance with comforts. 
Constrains them w'eep, and shaHe with lear and sorrow ; 

Milking the mother, wife, and child to see 
The son, tlu' husband, and the father tearing 
His country’s bowels out: and to poor we 
Thy enmity ’s most capital ; thou barr’st us 
Ouf prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
That all but we enjoy. For how can we, 

Alas ’ hi*w can we, for our country pray. 

Whereto we ’re hound, together with thy victory. 

Whereto we ’re bound :* Alack ! or we must lose 
The country, our dear nurse ; or else thy person, 

Our comfort in the country. W'e must nud 
All emment calainitv, though we Mu! 

Our wish, which side shou’d win. For cither thou 
Must, as a foreign recreant, he led 
W ith manacles* thorough our streets ; or else 
Tnumphantlj tre .id on thy country’s ruin, 

And hear the p.ihn, for haring bravtly shed 
Thy wife and children’s blorwl. For inysclf, son, 

I purpose not to wait on fortune, till 

These wars determine : if I can’t persuade thee 

liuther to show a nobh* grace to both parts, * 

Than seek the end of one , thou shalt no sooner 

l^farch to assault thy country, than to tread 

(Trust to’t, thou shalt not,' on thy mother’s womb, 

'I'hat brought thee to this world.’* 

I will now give you the old translation, which shall effectually 
confute JNlr. Pope ; for our author hath done little more than 
thrown the very words of North into blank verse. , 

“ If we helde our peace (my sonne) and dtjfermined not to 
speake, the state of our poore bodies, and present sight of our 
rayment, would easely bewray to thee what life we hauc led at 
home, since thy exile and abode abroad. But thinke now wdth 
thy selfe, liowc much more unfortunately, then all the women 
liuinge we are come hethcr, considering that the sight which 
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should be most pleasaunt to all other to beholde, ApItefuU for- 
tune hath made most fearfiill to us : making my selfe to see 
my sonne» and my daughter here, her husband, besieging the 
walles of his natiue countric. So as that which is the only 
comfort to all other in their adversitie and miserie, to pray 
unto the goddess, and to call to them for aide ; is tlie onely 
thinge M'hich plongeth us into most deepe f^rplexitie. For we 
cannot (ahis) together pray, both for victorie, for our countrie, 
and for safety of thy life also ; but a worlde of grievous curses, 
yea mort^ than any mortall enemie can heappe uppon Us are 
forcibly wrapt uji in our prayers. For the bitter soppe of 
most harde choyce is offered thy wife and children, to foregoc* 
the ofie of the two ; either to lose the persone of thy selfe, or 
a:he nurse of their natiue contric. For my selfe (my sonne) 
I am determined not to tarrie, till fortune in my life lime doc 
make an endeof this warre. For if 1 cannot persuade thee, 
rather to doe good unto both parties, than to ouerthrowe and 
destroye the one, preferring i>)ue and nature Indore the malice 
and calamltie of waires ; thou shall see, my sf»nne, and trust 
unto it, thou shall no soner marclie forward to assault thy 
countrie, l)tJt thy foote shall tread u])on thy mother's wombe, 
that brought thee first into this world.” 

The lengtii of this quotation will be excused for its curiosity, 
and it liappily wants not the avsistance of a comment. But 
matters may not always be so easily managed . — a plagiarism 
from Anacreon hath been detected: 

t 

“ The sun ’s a thief, and Mith hip great attraction 
Hobs the vast sob. The motni 's an arrant thief, 

And her paio fire she snatches from the sun. 

* The sea a tluef, whoso liquid surge resolves 
• I'ho moon into s.'ilt tears. The earth ’« a thief, 

I'hat fec*d8 and br'^eds by a compost urc stol’n 
From gen’ral excrement : e.ich thing ’« a thiet.” 

Phis (says Dr. Dodd) is a good deal in the manner of the 
celelirated drivkinff Ode^ too well known to be inserted,” Yet 
,it may be alicdged by those, who imagine Shakspeare to have 
lieen generally able to think for himself, that the topicks are 
obvious, and their application is different But for argument’s 
sake, let the parody lie granted ; and ** our author (says some 
one) may be puzzled to ]irove. that there wa.s a Latin transla- 
tion of Anacreon at the time Shakspeare wrote his Timon of 
Athen.s.” 'rhis«;:hallengc is peculiarly unhappy ; for I do not 
at present recollect any othvr dassicky (if, indeed, with great 
deference to JN^nhecr De Pauw, Anacreon may be nnml>ered 
amongst them,) that was trriginaUy published with two Latin 
translations. 

But this is not all. Puttenham in his Arte of English 
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Poesie, 1589, quotes some one' of a reasonable good facUitie 
in translation, who finding certaine of Anacreon’s Odes very 
well translated by Honsard, the French poet — comes our 
minion, and translates the same out of French into English ; ” 
and his strictures upon him evince the publication. Now this 
identical ode is to be met with in Ronsard ! and as his works 
are in few hands, ^ will take the liberty of transcribing it. 

“ La terre les eaux va boivant, 

L’arbrc la boit par sa racine, 

La mer ftalee boit le vent, 

Ef Je soleil boit la marine. 

Lc soleil est beu dela lune, 

Tout lK)it Hoit en haut ou cn bas : 

Suivant ceste reigle eoininunc. 

Pourquoy done ne boirona.Doas pas ?” ^ 

Edit. Fol. p. 507. • 

I know not whether an observation or two, relative to our 
author’.^ acquaintance with IJomer, be worth our investigation. 
The ingenious Mrs. Lenox observes on a passage of Troilus 
and Cressida, wlierc Achilles is*roiised it) battle by the death 
of Patroclus, that Sliak.sjieare must //ere have had tlic J/tu/J in 
flow, as “the old story, which m many places he hath 
vaithfully copied, is absolutely silent with respect to this cir- 
cumstance.*’ 

And Mr. I'pton is positive that the sweet oblivions antidote, 
inquired after by Macbeth, could be nothing hut the nepent/ie 
described in the Odyssey, 

Nij-rivlSisV 1* »;^aXcs/ t$, »ec»^PiiriXyi6n u^mvT/int, 

I will not insi.st upon the translations by Chapman ; as the 
first editions are >%ithout dale, and it may be didicult to^scer- 
tain the exact time of their publication. But tile former 
circuiiistancc might have been learned from Alexander Bar- 
clay ; and the former more fully from Spenser, tlmn from 
Homer himself. • 

“ But Shakspeare,” persists Mr,’ Upton, “ hath more Greek 
expressions.^' Indeed! — We have one in Coriolauus: • 

‘ It is held 

That \alour is the rhiefest virtue, and 
Most dignilie,s the haver.* 

and another in Macbeth, where Bonquo addresses the weird 
sisters : * 

• 

‘ ■ ■ My noble partner 

You greet witli present grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having* 

Gr. — and t** ''£;^syT«, to the haver,** 

This was the common language of Shakspeai'e*8 time. ** Lye 
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in a vater-bearer's house ! ” says Master Mathew of JBobadil, 

a geotlemao of his havings /** 

Thus likewise John Davies, in his Pleasant Descant upon 
English Proverbs, printed with his Scourge of Folly, about 
1612 : 

“ Do well and have well . neythcr so still ; 

For some arc good dom, vnose hatiwgs ore 111.’^ 

and Daniel the historian uses it frequently. Having seems to 
be synonymous with behaviour in Gawin Douglas and the elder 
Scotch writers. 

Haver, in his sense of jtosnesaor, is every where met w'ith : 
though unfortunately the wpbs rhp "Exopra of Sophocles pro- 
^diiccd as an authority for it, is suspected by Kuster, as 
good a eritick in these matters, to have absolutely a different 
meaning. 

But what shall we say to the learning of the ("lown in 
Hamlet, “ Ay, tell me thaty^tlmt unf/oltc '* ” alluding t(» the 
BouActoj of the (ji'eeks ; and ll<»mer and his scholiast arc 
quoted accordingly ! 

If it be not sufficient to say, with Dr. Warhurton, that 
the phrase might have been taken fnmi hushandry, wi*hout 
much depth of leading ; w'c may produce it from a Dittie of 
the workmen of Dover, preserved in the Jidciitions to Ilolins- 
hed, p. 1546 . 

“ My h(VA ij brokf, I would unyoke. 

My fmjt u sorr», \ can workt no more.” 

An expression of my Dame Quickley is next fastened 
upon^ which you iUay look for in vain in the modern text ; 
.she call! some <»f the pretended foirics in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, 

^ “ Orphan heirs of ftxt*d Dertiny." 

“And how elegant is this,’* quoth Mr. I’pton, supposing the 
yord to be used, as a Grecian Mould have used it ? “ opipophs 

ab 6p(pvhs — acting in darkness and <»bseurity.” 

Mr. Heath assures us, that the bare mention of .such an 
interpretation, is a sufficient refutation of it ; and his critical 
word will be rather taken in Greek than in English : in the 
same hands, tlierefore, I will venture to leave all our author's 
knowledge of thv^jlrl comedy, and his etymological learning in 
the word, Desdemona. 

Surely ’poor Mr. Upton was very 'little acquainted with 
fairies, notwithsCknding his laborious study of Spenser. The 
last authentick account of them is from our countryman 
William Lilly ; and it by no moans agrees with the learned 
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interpretation ikfor the angelical appeared in his Harst 

wood in a mast illustrious ghfry^ — “and indeed^ (says the 
sage.) it is not given to many persons to endure their glori&us 
aspects," 

The only use of transcribing these things, is to show what 
absurdities men for ever run into, when they lay down an 
hypothesis, and afterward seek for arguments in the support of 
it. What else could induce this man, by no means a bad 
scholar, to doubt whether Truepenny might not be derived from 
Tplmavov ; and quote upon us with much parade an old scholiast 
on Aristophanes ? — I ill not stop to confute him : nor take 
any notice of two or three more expressions, in which he was 
pleased to suppose some learned meaning or other ; all which 
he might have found in every writer of tlie time, or still mor^ 
easily in the vulgar translation of the llible, by consulting the 
Concordance of Alexander Ouden. 

But whence have wo the plot of Timon, except from the 
Greek of Lucian ? — The editosk and criticks have never beei* 
at a greater loss than in their inquiries of* this sort ; and the 
source of a talc hath been often in vain sought abroad, which 
miglit easily ha^e been found at liome ; my good friend, the 
very ingenious editor of the Kelique.s of Ancient Englisli 
Poetry, hath shown our author to liave been sometimes eon- 
tented with a legendary hallwl. 

The story of the misanthrope is told in almost every collec- 
tion of the time; and particularly in two hooks, with which 
Shaksjjcarc was iniinfhtely acquaiiued ; the Palace of Pleasure, 
and the English Plutarch. Indeed, from a passage in an old 
play, celled .Tack Drum’s Kntertaiiiment, I conjecture that be 
ha<l before made his appearance the «»^ag . • 

Were this a proper place for such u dis((uisition, 1 could 
give you many cases of tliis kintL Were we sent, for instance, 
to Cinthio ft»r the [dot of IMcasurc for Measure, and ShakspeareV 
judgment hath l>een attacked for some deviations from him in 
the. conduct of it; when probably all h. knew of the matte]; 
was from madam Isabella in the lleptameron of Whetstone. 
Ariosto is continually quoted for the fable of Much Ado about 
Nothing ; but I suspect our poet to have been satisfied with 
the Geneura of Turberville. As you Like It was certainly 
borrowed, if we believe Dr. Grey, and Mr, Upton, fwm the 
Coke’s Talc of Gamclyn ; which by the way was not printetl 
till a century afterward : when in truth the old bard, who was 
no hunter of MSS. contented himself soltdv with Lodge’s 
Kosalynd, or Euphues’ Golden lA‘gacye, quarto, 1590. 'JTie 
story of All ’s Well that Ends Well, or, ns J suppose it to 
have been sometimes called, Lpve's Labour Wonne, is origin- 
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ally indeed the property of Boccace, but it caMae immediately 
to Shakspeare from Painter’s Giletta of Narbon. Mr. Lana* 
baine could not conceive, whence the story of Pericles could 
be taken, ** not meeting in history with any such prince of 
Tyre;” yet his legend may be found at large in old Gower, 
under the name of AppoJynus. 

Pericles is one of the plays omitted in the latter editions, as 
well as the early folios ; and not improperly, though it was 
published many years before the death of Shakspeare, with his 
name in<the title*page. Atilus Gellius informs us, that some 
plays arc ascribed absolutely to Plautus, which he only re- 
touched and jwlishedj and this is undoubtedly the case with our 
author likewise. The revival of this peHbrmance, which Ben 
^Jonson calls stale and mouldy^ was probably his earliest attempt 
in the drama. I know that anotherof these discarded pieces, The 
Yorkshire Tragedy, hath been frequently called so ; but most 
certainly it was not written by our poet at all : nor indeed wa.s 
it printed in his life-time. i{'he fact on which it is built, was 
perpetrated no sooner than 1 604 ; much too late for so mean 
a performance from the hand of Siakspcare. 

Sometimes a very httle matter detects a forgery. You may 
remember a play called 'J'hc Double F''alschrK)d, which Mr. 
'I'heobald was desirous of ]>alming upon the world for a 
pasthumous one of Sliakspearc ; and I see it Is classed as .such 
in the last edition of the Bodleian catalogue. Mr. l‘ape him- 
self, after all the strictures of Scrihlcrus, in a letter to Aaron 
Hill, .supposes it of that age ; but a mistaken accent determines 
it to have been written since the middle of the last ceutury : 

“ ■ Thij» late exjunplc 

f Of base H<*nri,jnfz, blcfsliiig in me now, 

Irora each j,ood dspeci takes away my trust.” 

And ill another place, 

“ You have an dspcct, sir, of wondrous wisdom.” 

* The word aspect^ you perceive, is here accented on the Jirst 
.syllable, which, I aoi confident, in uny sense of it, wa.s never 
the case in the time of Shakspeare ; though it may some- 
times appear to be' .so, wlien wc do not observe a preceding 
elision.^ 

Some of the professed imitators of our old poets have not 
attended to this and many other minutiee ; I could point out 
to you several performances in the respective styles of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shaksfk^are, which the imitated bard could not possi- 
bly have either read or construed. 

This very accent has troubled the annotators on Milton. Dr. 
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Bentley obseryps it to be a tone difTerent from the present 
use.” Mr. Man waring, in his Treatise of Harmony and 
Numbers, very solemnly informs us, that this verse is defective 
both in accent and quantity, B. III. v. 266 : 

“ His words here ended, but his meek aspSet 
Silent yet spake.——” 

Here (says he) a tyllablc is acuted and hng^ whereas it should 
be sltjort and graved / ” 

And a still more extraordinary gentleman, one Green, who 
published a specimen of a new version of the Paradise Liost, 
into hlank verse, by which that amazing work is brought 
somewhat nearer the summit of perfection,” begins with cor- 
recting a blunder in the fourth Book, v. 540 : 

“ Th<* setting sun 

Slowly descended, and with right mpict — 

Le veil’d his eveniiilg rays.— * 

Not so in the new version : 

*’ Meanwhile the settin#Bun doscen^ng slow — 

Level'd with aspect right his ev'nihg rays.” 

Enough of such commentators.— The celebrated Dr. Dee 
had a spirit, who would somctiin(*s condescend to correct him, 
when peccant in quantity : and it had l>een kind of him to 
have a little assisted the wights above-mentioned. Milton 
affected the antique ; but it may seein more extraordinary, that 
the old accent should be adopted in lludibros. 

After all, the Double Falsehood is superior to Tlieobald. 
One passage, and only one in the w'holc play, he pretended to 
have wTitten 4 

“ — Strike up, my masters ; ^ 

hut tourh the strings with a religiouB softness ; ^ 

To'acli sound t(» languish through the night’s dull car, 

'J'ill melancholy start from her lazy couch, 

And carelessness grow convert to attention.” 

These lines were particularly admired ; and his vanity cSuld 
not resist the opportunity of claiming them ; but bis claim 
had been more easily allowed to any other part of the peP- 
fonntince. 

To whom then shall w'c ascrilie it ? Somebody hath told 
us, who should seem to be a nostrum-monger by his argument, 
that, let accents be how* they will, it is called an original play of 
Willimn Shakspeare in the King's Patent prefixed to IVir. Theo- 
bald's edition, 1728, and consequently there could be no fraud 
in the matter. Whilst, on the contrary, the Irish laureat, Mr. 
Victor, remarks, (and were it true, it would certainly be deci- 
sive,) that the plot is borrowed from a novel of Cervantes, not 
published till the year after Shakspeare’s death. But unluckily 
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th« same navel appears in a part of Don Quixote, wbieh was 
printed in Spanish, 1605 , and in English by Shelton, 1612 — 
The same reasoning, however, which exculpated our author 
irom The Yorkshire Tragedy, may be applied on the present 
occasion. 

But you want my opinion ; and from every mark of style 
and manner, I make no doubt of ascribing i| to Shirley. Mr. 
Langbaine informs us that he left some plays in MS. — Tlieso 
were written about the time of the llestoration, when the 
accent in i^iestion was more generally altered. 

Perhaps the mistake arose from an abbreviation of the name. 
Mr. Dodsley knew not that the tragedy of Andromana wa.s 
Shirley’s, from the very same cause. Thus a whole stream of 
Biographers tells us, that Marston’s plays were printed at 
London, 1633, “by the care of WiUiam Shahsprare^ the famous 
comedian." — Here again 1 suppose, in some transcript, the 
real publisher’s name, Williain Sheares^ was abhreviafed. Ko 
one hath protracted the life oi Shakspeare beyond 1616, ex- 
cept Mr. Hume, who is pleased to add a year to it, in contra- 
diction to all manner of evidence. 

iSI)irlcy is spoken of with contempt in Mac rierhnoe j but 
his imagination is sometimes fine to an extraordinary degree. 
I recollect a jiassagc in the fourth Book of the Paradise Lost, 
which hath been suspected of imitation^ as a prtitiness Udow 
the genius of Milton : I mean, where Uriel glides hackwartl 
and forward to Iieaveti on a sun~beam> Dr. N\*wton infonns 
us, that this might possibly l5e hinted by a picture of Annibal 
Caracci, in tlie King of France’s cabinet ; but J am apt to 
believe that Milton had been struck with a portrait in Shirley. 
Femafid^, in the comedy of 'Hie Brothers, 1652, de.scribes 
Jacinta at vexpers 

“ Ilorpye did seem to lalKmr with a tear. 

Winch tiuldcnly took both, but ovcrwi'ijjh’d 
With iU own sweUinft, drop'd upon her hosume ; 

Which by reflexion of Imt lipht, appear’d 
Ah n.itur*' meant her sorrow for an ornament 
After, her IwA* grew cheerful, and I Haw 
A hmilc shtwt graceful ufiward from her eyeti, 

As if they had gain’d a victory o’er grief, 

And with It many beams twisted theniselves, 

I'pon whose goMen threads the ani'cls walk 
To and agatn/tom heaven. ” 

• 

You must not tVink me infected with the spirit of X^auder, 
if I give you another of Milton’s imitations : — 

“ The swan vnth arched neck 

Betwwn her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet.” — Book Vll. v. 438, &c. 

** The ancient poets,” says Mr. liichardsoii, “ have not hit 
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upon this beauty ; so lavish have they been in their descriptions 
of the swan, llomer calls the swan long^necked^ BovX.ixpBsipw Z 
but how much more pHtoresque, if he had arched this length of 
neck ? ” 

For this beauty, however, Milton was beholden to Donne ; 
whose najnc, I believe, at present is better known than hia 
writings • 

** .1 Like a ship in her full trim, 

A swan., so white that you may unto him 
Compare all whitenesse, but himselfe to none, • 

Glided along, and as he glided watch’d, 

And with his arched neck tlus poorc' fish eatched.~.'* 

Progress of the Spul, tt. 34. 

Those highly- finished landscapes, the Seasons, arc indeet]| 
copied from nature, but Thomson sometimes recollected the 
hand of his master : — 

II - ■ - The stately sailing swan 
Gives out Viifi snowy plumage to the gale ; 

Atui arching proud kts wUh oary /rv'f, 

Bears forward tierce, and gUvUds hu osier Isle, 

Protective of his young ” 

But to return^ as we say on other occasions. Perhaps the 
advocates fur Shakspearc’s knowledge of the Latin language 
may be more successful. Mr, Gildon takes the van. “ It is 
plain, that he was acquainted with the fables of antiquity very 
well ; that some of the arrows of Cupid are pointed with Icsad, 
and others with gold, he found in^\i(l ; and what he s})eaks 
of Dido, in Virgil ; nor do I know any translation of tht-se 
poets so ancient as Shakspeare's lime,’' The passages on which 
these sagacious remarks are made, occur in a Midsugimer 
Night’s Dream; and exhibit, we see, a clear proof of a^uaint- 
ance with the Latin chissicks. 

But we are not answ erable for Mr. Gildon’s ignorance ; he 
might have been told of Caxtou and Douglas, of Surrey Snei 
StanyJiiirst, of Phacr and Tw yne, of Fleming and Golding, 
of 'rurbervillc and Churebyard ' but these fables were easil)* 
known without the helji of eidier the originals or the transla- 
tions. The fate of Dido had been sung very early by Gower, 
C/hauccr, and Ljdgatc; Marlowe had even already introduced 
her to the stage : and Cupid’s arrows appear with their eharac- 
teristick diflcrenccs in Surrey, in Sydney, in Speiislbr, and 
every sonnettecr of the time. Nay, their \ery names were 
exhibited long licforc in “ The lioiuauntof the Hose a work, 
you may venture to look into, not withslandiiijn blaster Prynne 
hath so posit i\ely assured us, on the Avord of John Gerson, 
that the author is must certainly damned, if he did not care for 
a serious repentance. 
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Mr. Whalley argues in the same manner, and with the same 
success. He thinks a passage in The Tempest, 

** — High queen of state. 

Great Juno coinci ; 1 know her by bergat'C 

a remarkable instance of Shakspeare^s knowledge of ancient 
poetick story ; and that the hint was furnilned by the dw4m 
incedo rer/ina of Virgil. 

You know, honest John Tavlor, the Watur-poet^ declares that 
he never Utarned his ^etideneSf and that Latin and French were 
to him Heathen Greek; yet by the help of Mr. Whalley's 
argument, I will prove him a learned man, in spite of every 
jhing he may say to the contrary : for thus he makes a gallant 
address his lady : 

“ IMost inestimable magazine of beauty— —in whom the 
port and majesty of Juno, the wisdom of Jove’s brainebred 
girle, and the feature of Cytherea, have their domestical 
habitation.” * 

In the Merchant of Venice, we have an oath “ By two- 
headed Janus : ” and here, says Dr. Warlmrton, Shakspeare 
shows his knowledge in the antique ; and so again docs the 
water-poet, who dc8crit>es Fortune, 

” Like a Janus with a double face.” 

But Shakspeare hath somewhere a l.atin motto, quoth Dr. 
Sewell ; and so hath John ?'aylor, and a whole p(HMn ujwn it 
into the bargain. 

You perceive, my dear sir, how vague and indeterminate such 
argupients must be ; for in fact this sweet swan of Thames, as 
Mr. l*cf»e calls him, hath more scraps of Tiatiii, and allusions 
to antir]uity than arc any where to be met with in the writings 
of Shakspeare. I am sorry to trouble you with trifles, yet 
whfit must l3e done, when grave men insist upon tliem ? 

It should seem to be the opinion of some modern criticks, 
that the personages of classick land begun only to be known 
in England in the time of Shakspeare ; or rather, that he 
particularly had the honour of introducing them to the notice 
of his countrymen. 

For instance, — “ Rumour painted full of tongues,” gives us 
a prolojftie to one of the parts of Henry tlie Fourth ; and, says 
Dr. Dodd, Shaks^ieare had doubtless a view to either Virgil 
or Ovid in their description of Fame, 

But why so ?^tephen Hawes, in his Pastime of Pleasure 
had long l^fore exhibited her in the same manner. 

“ A jfoodly lady envyroned about 
With tongues of fj.rc ” 
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and so had Sir Thom4s More in one of his Pageants ; — 

“ FaTTU! I am called, mervayle you nothing 
Though with longes I am compassed all rounde," 

not to mention her elaborate portrait by Chaucer, in The 
Boke of Fame; and by John Higgings, one of the assistants 
in the Mirrour fj^r Magistrates, in his l^egend of King 
Albanacte. 

A very liberal writer on the Beauties of Poetry, who had 
been more conversant in the ancient literature other 
countries, than his own, “ cannot but wonder, that a {>oet, 
whose classical images arc composed of the finest parts, and 
breathe the very spirit of ancient mythology, should pass for 
being illiterate : — # 

“ See, what a grace was seated on thiij brow ! 

Hyperion’s curls : the front of Jove himself ; 

An eye like Mars to tnreaten and command : 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-4.issing hill "—Hamlets 

Illiterate is an ambiguous term : the question is, whether 
poctick history could be only known by an adept in languages. 
It is no reflection on this ingenious gentleman, when I say, that 
I use on this occasion the words of a Vetter critick, who yet was 
not willing to carry the illiteracy of our poet too far ; — 

“ They who are in such astonishment at the lenriting of 
Shakspearc, forget that the pagan imagery was familiar to all 
the poets of his time; and that^abundonce of this sort of 
learning was to he picked up from almost every English book, 
that he could take into his hands/’ For not to insist upon 
Stephen Bateman s ‘‘ Golden Booke of the Leaden God^es,’* 
1577, and several other lal>orious compilations on the lubject, 
all this and much more mythology might as perfectly have 
been learned from the “ Testament of Crescide,” and the 
** Fairy Queen,” as from a regular Pantheon or Polymdiis 
himself. 

Mr. Upton, not contented with heathen learning, when be* 
finds it in the text, must necessarily super*add it, when it 
appears to be wanting ; because Shakspeare most certainly hath 
lost it by accident. 

In Much Ado about Nothing, Don Pedro says of the insen- 
sible Benedict, ** He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid^ bow- 
string, and the little hangman dare not shoot lit him.” 

This mslhology is not recollected in the ancients, and there- 
fore the critick liath no doubt but his author ^lyrote — Jfanc/i- 
mrtn, — a page^ push : and this word seeming too hartl for the , 
printer, he translated tlie little urchin into a hangman, a 
character no way belonging to him.” 
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But this' character was not borrowed &om the ancients;*— 
it came from the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney : — 

** Millions of yeares this old’drivell Cupid lives ; 

While still more wretch, more wicked he doth prove ; 

Till now at length that Jove an office gives, 

(At Juno's suite who much did Argus love) 

In this our world a hangman for to be 

Of idl those fooles that will have all tkey see.’* 

B. II. c. 14. 

I knowT it may be objected on the authority of such 
bioffraphers as TheophUus Cibber, and the writer of the Life 
of Sir Philip, prefixed to the modern editions; that the 
Arcadia was not published before 1613, and consequently too 
late for this imitation ■ but I have a copy in my own possession 
^irinted for W. Ponsonbie, 1690, 4to. wiiicli hath escaped the 
notice of industrious Ames, and the rest oi‘our typographical 
antiquaries. 

Thus likewise every word of antiquity i.s to be cut down to 
the classical standard. t. 

In a note on the Prologue to Troilus and Crc.ssida, (wdiicli 
by the way is not met with in the quarto,) Mr. 'rheubald 
informs us, that tlic very numvs of the gates of Troy, have lieeii 
barbarously demolished by the editors ; and a deal of learned 
dust he makes in setting them right again ; much, however to 
Mr. Heath’s stitisfaction. Indeed the learning is modestly 
withdrawn from the later editions, and we are quietly instructed 
to read, 

c 

“ Dnrdan, and Thymbria, Ilia, Scaia, Troian, 

And Antenorides.” 

But ha^ he looked into the Trmj hoke of I..ydgatc, instead of 
puzzling himself with Dares Phrygiu-s, lie would have found 
the horrid demolition to have been neitlier the work of i>hak- 
spqare nor his editors : — 

** Thereto his evte i compassed rmiyrowne 
>lad(le gates VI to entre into the ton ne . 

The first pf all \ and streiigcst eke with all, 

I.-argest also | and inostc pryncypall, 

Of mights hyldyngl alone perel ess. 

Was by the kynge called j Dardanydcs ; 

And in storye | like as it Ji. loundei 
Tjnnbria 1 was n-amed the seeonde ; 

And the thyrde j called Helyas, 

The foiirihe gate j liyghte also Cetheas 
She fikhe Troj.ina i the syxth Anthonydes. 

Stronge and mighty 1 both in werre and pes.” 

,, Lond. empr. by R. Pynson, 1513, tol. B. II. ch. xl. 

Our excellenffriend Mr. Hurd hath borne a noble testimony 
'bn our side of the question. “ Shakspeare,” sajs this true 
critick, “ owed the felicity of freedom from the bondage of 
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classical superstition, to thJwant of what is called th^ adva,fUag(i 
of a learned education. — This, as well as a vast superiority of 
genius, hath contributed to lifi this astonisliing man to the 
glory of being esteemed the most original thinker and speakera 
since the times of Homer.” And hence indisputably the 
amazing variety of style and manner, unknown to all other 
writers : an argument of itself sufficient to emancipate 
ShaLspearc from* the supposition of a classical training. Yet 
to he lionest, one imitation in fastened on our poet; which hath 
been insisted upon likewise by Mr. Upton and Mr, Whalley. 
You remember it in the famous speech of Claudio fit ll|easure 
for Measure. 

“ Ay, but to die and go we know not where I ” Ac. 

Most certainly the idfca of “ a spirit bathing in fiery flood^* 
of residing “ in thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice,” or of 
being “ imprisoned in the viewless winds,” are not original in 
our author ; but i am not sure that they came from the 
Platon ickJtell of Virgil. The toonks also had their hot and 
their cold hell : “ The fyrste is fyre that ever hrenneth, and 
never gy veth ligliie,” says an old homily ; — “ the seconde is 
passing coldo, that yf a grete hylic of fyre were casten therin, 
it sholde torn to yce.” One of their legends, well remembered 
in tlie tune of Shakspeare, gives ns a dialogue between a bishop 
and a soul tormented in a piece of ice, which was brought to 
cure a gretr hrvvning heafe in his foote : take care you do not 
interpret this the gout^ for I remember Mr. Menage quotes a 
canon upon us : — 

Si qiiu lUxcrlt eplsoopum podagra Uborarc, anathetna sit. 

Another tells us. of the soul of a monk fastened rock* 
which the winds were to blow about for a twelvemonth, and 
purge of its enormities. Indeed this doctrine wajS befi>re now 
introduced into poetick fiction, a.s you may see in a |^oem 
“ where the lover dcclarcth his pains to exceed far the pains of 
hell,” among the many miscellaneous ones subjoined to the 
works of Surrey. Nay, a very learned and inquisitive Brother- < 
Antiquary, our Greek Professor, hath observed to me on the 
authority of Blefkenius, that this was the ancient opinion of the 
inhabitants of Iceland ; who were certainly very little read 
either in the poet or the philosopher, • 

After all, Shakspeare's curiosity might Jpad him to transla^ 
tions. Gawiri Douglas really changes the Jlatonick-hell into 
the “ putution of saulis in purgatory ; ” and it is observable, 
that when the Ghost informs 1 lam let of his lloom there, 

“ Till the foul crimes ilone in his days of nature 

* Are burnt amt purg'd awag, ” 

B B 
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the expression is very similar to the ^bishop’s. I will give you 
his version as concisely as I can : “ It is a nedeful thyng to 
suffer pants and torment — sum in the wyndis, sum under the 
wattery and in the fire uthir sum: thus the mony vices — 

* Contrakkit in thr eorpis be done awny 
Andpurgii '* — Sixte llooke of ICnoadoci, fol. p. 191. 

It seems however, ‘‘ that Shakspeare ^-himsvif in The 
Temjiest I at'i translated some exjjrcssions of Virgil • witness 
the 0 den ente." I presume, we are here directed to the 
passage, v tie re Ferdinand says of Miranda after hearing the 
songs of Ariel, 

“ Most K«re, the goddess 
On whom these airs attend.'* 

and so very small Latin is sufficient for this formidable 
translation, that if it be thought any honour to our ]>oct, 1 am 
loath to ileprive him of it ; hut his honour is not built on such 
a sandy foundation. Let us turn to u real translator^ and 
examine wlietlier the idea iin}^ht not be fully comprehended 
by an English reader ; supjmsiny it necessarily borrowed from 
Virgil. Hexameters in our own language are almost for- 
gotten ; We will quote therefore this time from Stanyhiirst : 

“ O to th'’e, fayre virgin, what tennp may rightly he iittod ’ 

'J'hy tongue, thy visage no mnrtal frayltie resemhleth. 

— - doubt, a godcssc — Edit. l.'iKJ. 

Gabriel Harvey desired only to be “ epitaph\i, the inventor of 
the English hexameter^'' aiuh.^lir a xvhile every one would be 
halting on Homan feet .• but the ridicule of our fellow-collegian 
Hall, in one of l/is Satire.s, and the reasoning of Daniel, in 
his Dttfcnce of Jlbyine against Campion, presently reduced us 
to our o/iginal Gothick. 

But to come nearer the purpose, wdiat will you .s-ay, if I can 
show yon, that Shakspeare, when, in the favourite phrase, he 
had a Latin poet in his eye, most assuredly made use of a 
translation ? 

• Prospero, in the Tempest, begins the address to his attendant 
$pirit$i 

“ Yf fives of hills, of standing lakes, and groves.” 

ITiis speech Dr. Warburton rightly observes to be borrowed 
from Medea in Ovid: and “it proves,” says Mr. Holt, 
“ beyond contradiction, that Shakspeare was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of the ancients on the subject of 
inchantments.” iThe original lines are these ; — 

AurH>qiic, et venti, montesque, amnenquo, lacuRque, 

Diiquc omnes nemorum, diiquc omnes noctis a(k‘>le. , • 
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It happens, however, thaMhe translation by Arthur Golding is 
by no tneans literal, and Shakspeare hath closely followed it : 

Ye ajres and winds ; ye elves qfhtlls^ of brookes, of woods alone, 

0/ standing lakes^ and of the night approche ye everych one.*’ 

I think it is unnecessary to pursue this any further ; es- 
peotflly a.s more {)owerful arguments await us. 

In the Merchant of Venice, the Jew, as an apology for his 
cruelty to Antonio, rehearses many sympathies and antipathies 
for which no reason can be rendered - • 

*' Somo love not a gaping pig 

And others when the ht^ptpe sings i’ th* nose. 

Cannot contain their urine for qffhtion” 

This incident. Dr. Warburton supposes to be taken from a 
passage in Scaliger’s Excreitations aghinst ('ardan : “ Narrabo 
tibi jocosam .syinpathiarn Iteyuh Vasconis eipiitis : is dum 
vivcrct eanlito phormitiffis sono, urinam illico facere cogebatur.” 
— “ And.” proceeds the Doctoif “ to make this jocular story 
still more ridiculous, Shakspearc, I suppose, translated phorminx 
by hagpipeSr 

Heie we seem fiiirly caught; — for Scaliger’s work was 
never, as the term goes, done into English. But luckily in an 
old translation from the French of Peter Ic lioire, entitled, 
“ A Treatise of Specters, or straungc Sights, Visions, and 
Apparitions, appearing sensibly unto Men,” we have this 
identical .story from Scaliger ; imd what is still more, a mar- 
ginal note gives us in all probability thcrvcry fact alluded to, as 
well as the word of Shakspearc “ Another gentleman of thi« 
quality lined of late in Deuon necre Kxcester, who co^d not 
endure the playing on a bagpipe.'^ % 

AVe may just add, as some observation hath been made upon 
it, that affection in the sense of sympathy was formerly 
nical , and so used by Lord Bacon, Sir Kenelm Digby,*and 
many other writers. 

A single w’ord in Queen Catherine’s character of Wolsey, in 
Henry VIII is brought by the Doctor as another argument 
or the learning of Shakspeare : — 

“ -I Up was a man 

Of an unbounded stomach, over ranking 
Tllmself with princes ; one that by sufigestion 
Ty’d all the kingdom. Simony was f^r play. 

Ills own opinion was his law : i’ th’ presence 
lie would say untruths, and be ever double 
Both In his words and meaning. He was never. 

But where he meant to ruin, pitiful. • 

Ills promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 

But nls performance, as he now is, notuing. 

Of his ow'n body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example.” 
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The word rnggesUoUi' says tlie ikitick, is here used with 
great propriety, and seeming knowledge of the Latin tongue :** 
and he proceeds to settle the sense of it from the late Reman 
writers and their glossers. But Shakspeare’s knowledge was 
from HoUnshed, whom he follows verbatim 

** This cardinal was of a great stomach, ibr he compted him- 
self equal with princes, and by craftie suggestion got intoahis 
hands innumerable treasure : be forced little on simonie, and 
was not pitiful 1, and stood affectionate in his own opinion : in 
open presence he would lie and seie untruth, and was double 
both in speecli and meaning : he would promise much and - 
perforrne little : he was vicious of his bodie, and gaue the 
clergie euill example.*’ Edit. 1587 , p 9*2*2. 

C Perhaps after this quotation, you may not think, that Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, who reads Tyth'd^ instead of Ty'd all the 
kingdom^ deserves quite so much of Dr. Warburton’s severity. 
— Indisputably the passage, like every other in the speech, is 
intended to express the meaning of the jrirallel one in the 
chronifle : it cannot therefore be credited, tliat any man, when 
the original was produced, should still choose to defend a cant 
acceptation ; and inform us perhajjs, scriouslgy that in gaming 
language, from 1 know not what {Practice, to tge is to egutdl 
A sense of the word, as far as I have yet found, unknown to 
our old writers : and, if known, would not surely have been 
used in this place by our author. 

But let us turn from conjecture to Shakspearc’s authorities. 
Hall, from whom the above cijf.scription is copied by Holinshed, 
is very explicit in the demands of the Cardinal ; who having 
insolently told the Lord Mayor imd Aldermen, “ For sothe 1 
thinker that halfe your substaupce were to litle,” assures them 
by way Sf comfort at tlic end of his harangue, that upon an 
average the tythe .should he sufficient ; ** Sers, speake not to 
breidce that thyng that is concluded, for some sliall not paie the 
tenth parte, and some more.*’ — And again : “ Tliei saied, the 
Cardinal! by vis*taciuiis, makyng of abbottes, probates of testa- 
nlientes, graunimg of faculties, licences, and other pollynges in 
his courtes legantiiies, had made his threasure egall with the 
hinges,'* Edit. 1248 , p. 1 * 18 , and 143 . 

Skelton, in his Why come ye not to Court, gives us, after his 
rambling manner, a curious character of Wolsey : — 

*' By and by 

He will drynke us go dry 
And siicke us so nye 
That men shall irantly 
Haue penny or halpennye 
Qod gaue hyg noble grace 
And gaaunt him a place 
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Knl« 8 i« to dwel 
mh thedeuill ofhet 
For and he were there 
MVo Dead neuer feare 
Of the feetides blacke 
For I undertake 
lie wold 80 brng and crake 
That he wold than make 
The deulls to quake 
To shudder and to ofaake 
Lyke a tier drake 
And with a cole rake 
Bruse tliem on a brake 
And biiide them to a stake 
And set hel on fyre 
At his owne desire 

He IS such a grym syre 1 " — Edit- 1068 . 

• 

Mr. ITpton and some other cciticics liavc thought it very 
tcholar-lihe in Hamlet to swear the Centinels on a sword . but 
this is for ever met with. For instance, in the Passm Primm 
of Pierce Plowman : — ^ 

“ Dauld in his dales dubbed knif^htes, 

Aud did hem swere an her sword lo serue truth euer.** 

And in HicronymOi the common butt of our author and the 
wits of the time, says Lorenzo to Pedringano, 

Swear on this cross, that what thou sayst is true— 

Blit if 1 prove tliee perjured and unjust. 

This very sword, wheu eon thou took’st thine oath, 

Sliall he the worker of thy tragedy !” 

We have therefore no occasion to go with Mr. Garrick as fer 
as the French of lhantome to illustrate this cervnony : a 
ycntleman, w'ho will he always allowed the first romme/jfafor on 
Shakspeare, when he does not carry us bejood himsvlf. 

Mr IJpton, however, in the next place, produces a passage 
from Henry VI. whence he argues it to he very plain, that our 
author had not only rend Cicero's OfficeSy hut even more crifi- 
eaUy than many of the editors : — 

“ — This villain here. 

Being captain ol n pinnace, threatens more 
Tiian Uargulus, the strong lllyriau pirate.” 

*< 

Fo the wight, he observes w'ith great exultation, is named by 
C'icero in the editions of 8hakspc*are*s time, “ Bargulus Illyrius 
latro •” though the mpderu editors have ,ghosen to call him 

Bardylis : — •* and thus I found it in two MSS. ”■ And thus 

he might have found it in two translations, before Shakspeare 
was born. Kobert Wliytinton, 1533, calls him, “ Largulus a 
B B S 
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pirate upon tlie see of Illiry and micholks Griinald» about 
twenty years afterward, « Bargains flie Illyrian robber.** 

But it had been easy to have checked Mr. Upton’s exult- 
ationi by observing, that Bargulus does not appear in the 
quarto . — Which also is the case with some fragments of Latin 
verses, in the different parts of this doubtful performance. 

It is scarcely worth mentioning, that t^o or three more 
Latin passages, which are met with in our author, are imme- 
diately transcribed from the story or chronicle before him. 
Tims, in Uenry V. whose right to the kingdom of France is 
copiously demonstrated by the Archbishop : — 

” There is no bar 

To make against vour highness’ claim to France, 

But this which they pruduce (r<im Phariroond: 

In terram Sahcain muliercs nd siiecedant; 

No woman shall succeed in Salike land : 

'Which Sallkt land tiie French unjustly glose 
To be the realm of France, and Phanimoud 
The founder of this la and female liar. 

Vet their own authors faUhtull} affirm, 

That the land Salike lies in (.erinany. 

Between the floods of Sala and of Five,” &c. 

Archbishop Chicbelie, says Ilolinslicd, did much inueic 
against the surmised and false fained law Salike, which the 
Frenchmen alledge euer against tiie kings of England in barre 
of their just title to the crownc of France. The very words 
of that supposed law are these, In terrain Salicam muliercs 
ne succedant, that is to snic, li^to the Salike land let not women 
succeed; which the French glossers expound to he the realm 
of France, and that this law was made by King Pharamond ; 
whereiU ^yet their owne authors affirme, that the laud Salike 
is in Germanic, between the rivers of Elbe and Sala, &c.*‘ 
p. 545. 

IVhath lately been repeated from Mr. Guthrie’s “ Essay on 
English Tragedy,” that the portrait of Macheih’s wife is copied 
fr^m Buchanan, wliose spirit, as well as words, is translated 
into the ])lay of Shakspeare ; and it liad signified nothing to 
have pored only on Holinshed for facts . “ Animus etiam, 
per se ferox, prope quotidianis cotniciis uxoris (qua? omnium 
consiliorum ei crat conscia) stimulabauir.” — 'I'liis is the whole, 
that Buobanan says of the Wy ; and truly 1 see no more spirit 
in the Scotch thanjn the English chronicler. “ Ilie wordes ui 
the three weird sisters also greatly encouraged him, [to the 
murder of Duncan] hut specially his wife lay sore upon him to 
attempt the thingf as she that w'as vei^ ambitious bienning in 
unquenchable desire to beare the name of a queene.” Edit. 
1577, p. 244. 
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This part of Holinshef is an abridgom^t of Johna Bellen- 
dcn's translation of the nohk clerk. Hector Hoecc, imprinted lit 
Edinburgh, in fol. 1541. I will give the passage as it is found 
l^ere : “ His wyfe impucient of lang tary (a« all wemen ar) 
specially quharc they ar desirus of ony purpos, gaif hyin grct 
artatiun to pursew the thrid weird, that sche inicht be ane 
quenc, cal land hyrn oft tyinis febyl cowart and nocht desyrus of 
honouris, sen he durst not assallzethe thing with manheid and. 
curage, quhilk is offcrit to hyin be^ beniuoicnce of forloun. 
HoM'beit sindry otheris hcs assailzeft sic thingei# afore with 
maisl terribyl jeopardyis, quhen they had not sic sickernes 
to succeid in the end of thair labouris as he had had.” P. 
17:3. 

But M'e enn demonstrate, tliat Shakspeare had no^t the stdfy 
from Buchanan. According to him, the weird-sislers salute 
Macbeth, “ Una Angusia* Thainuin, altera JMoraviae, tertia 
regem " — Thane of Angus and of Murray, Ac. but according 
to Ilolinshed, immediately fnUn Helienden, as it stands in 
Shakspeare : ‘‘ The first of them spake and snide. All hayle 
Makbeth, thane of Cilammis ; the second of them said, Hayle 
Makbetli, thane of ('awder ; but the third said, All hayle Male* 
beth, that hereafter sliali be king of Sgotland.'^ P. 

“ 1. IVftrh All hiul, Maclvth ! Hall to tlvpc, thane of Glamie ! 

2 II Itch All hail, M.ul>cth ! lla«l to thee, thane ol Caudor I 

3 Witch All hail, Macbeth ! that shall be king hereafter !” 

Here too oui poet found the equivocal predictions, on which 
his liero so fatally depended. “ lie had learned of certain 
wysards, how that he ought to take heede of Macduff* f — and 
surely hereupon had he put MacdufiTe to death, but a certaine 
witci) whom he had in great trust, hud tolde, that he should 
neiier he shu’ii with man horn of any woman, nor vatu|ui^h^ till 
the wood (d* Bernane came to the castell of Dunsinane.” P. 
244. And the scene between Malcoin and MacdidF in the 
fourth Act is almost liierally taken from the Chronicle. 

Macbeth was certainly one of Shaksi)eare’s latest productions, 
and it might possibly have been suggestetl to him by a little 
performance on the same subject at Oxford, before King Jame^ 
1605. 1 will transcribe iny notice of it from WjJte’s Bex 

Platonicus: “ Fahulo; ansam dedit antique de B6gia prosapill 
liistoriola apud Scoto- Britantios celebruta, qtia; nan at tres olim 
'Sibyllas occurrisse duohus Scotiee proce*ihus, Machetho et 
Banchoni, et ilium prceilixissc Begem futift-um, sed Regem 
nullum genituruin ; hunc Begem non fiiturum, sed Begea 
genituruin multo.s. Vaticinii vciitatem rerum eventus com- 
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BsnchOniB «nim e sti|qe potentiB^itRlii Ittoidtiiitt 
odtitidus.” P. 29. 

A stronger argument hath' been brought from the |»1ot of 
Hamlet. JDr. Grey and Mr. Whalley assure us, that for tAh, 
Shakspeare must have read Saxo Grammaticus in I^tin, fbr no 
translation hath been made into any modem langu^. Bot 
the truth is, he did not take it from Saxo at fill ; a novel called 
4 The Hystorie of Hamblet, was his original : a fragtOent of 
which, in biaci | have been favoured with by a very 
curious a'i’id intcDigenI gentleman, [Mi, Cape))] to whom 
the lovers of Shakspeare will some time or other owe great 
obligations. 

It hath indeed been said, that ** if s7/ch an history exists^ it 
& almost impossible that any poet unacquainted with the Latin 
language (supposing his per'»eptive faculties to have bec.i ever 
so acute,) could have caught the charactcristicnl madness of 
Hamlet, described by Saxo Grammaticus, so happily as it is 
delineated by Shakspeare. 

Very luckily, our fragment gives ns a part of Hamlet’s 
speech to his mother^ which suflicicntl) replies to this observ- 
ation: — **lt w’as not without cause, and juste occasion, that 
my gestures, coiintcnanges and words sceme to proceed from a 
madman, and that I desire to hane all men esteemc mee wholy 
depriued of sence and reasonable understanding, b^ cause I am 
well assured, that he that hath made no conscieiice to kill his 
owne brother, (accustomed tp imirthcrs, and allured m ith desire 
of go'icrnemcnt without convioll in his treasons,) will not spare 
to saue himselfe with the like crucUjf, in the blood, and flesh 
of the ioyns of Ids brother, l)y him massiUTcd • and tlierefore 
it is be^Lcr for me to fayne madnesse then to use my right 
senses as nature hath hesUnved them upon me. The bright 
shining clcarnes therof I am forced to hide vnder this sliadow 
of dissimulation, as the .sun doth his beams voder some great 
cloud, when the wether in summer time oueieasteth : the face 
cf a mad man, seructh to couer my gallant countenance, and 
the gestures of a fool are fit for me, to the end that guiding my 
self wisely therin I may preserue ray life for the Danes and 
the memory of tny late deceased father, for that the desire of 
reiienging his death is so ingranen in my heart, that if 1 dye 
not s|ioif!y, I hope to take sucli and .so great vengeance, th at 
these countryes shall for euer speakc thereof. Neuertheless I 
must stay the time, ineanes, and occasion, lest by making ou*r. 
great hast, I be ^ow the cause of mine own sodainc mine and 
duerthrow, and by that meanes, end, before I beginne to effect 
my heart’s desire : bee that hath to due with a wicked, dis- 
loyal), cruel), and discourteous man, must vse craft, and 
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inuentions/such » fine witte can best imapne) not lo 
discouer his interprise : mr seeing that by force 1 cannot aA^ 
my desire, reason olloweth me by dissimulation, subtil^, 
seeret practises to proceed therein.” 

But to put the matter out of all question, my communicatiVe 
fHend al>ove-mentioned, Mr. Capell, (for why should I not 
give myself the* credit of bis name?) hath been fortunate 
enough to procure from the collection of the Duke of New- 
castle, a romp/^fe copy of the Historie of Hamblet, which 
proves to lie a translation from the French of Belle^irest ; and 
he tells tnc, that *<all the chief incidents of the play, and all 
the capital characters are there in embryo, after a rude and bar- 
liarous manner ; sentiments, indeed, there are none, that 
Shakspeare could borrow ; nor any expression but pne, whiJh 
is, where Hamlet kills Polonius liehind the arras ; in doing 
which he is made to cry out, as in the play, “a rot, a ratf ** — 
So much for Saxo Grammaticus ! 

It is scarcely conceivable, how industriously the puritanical 
seal of the last age exerted itself in destroying, amongst (letter 
things, the innocent amusements of the former. Numberless 
Tales and Poems are alluded to in old books, which are now, 
pcrliafts, no where to be found. Mr. Capell informs me (and 
he is in these matters, the most able of all men to give inform- 
ationO that our author appears to have been tieholden to some 
novels, w hich he hath yet only seen in Frcmch or Italian ; but 
he adds, “ to say they arc not in some Knglisb dress, prosaic or 
metMcal, and perhaps wit!) eirciftnsiances nearer to his stories, 
is what I will not cake upon me to do ; nor indeed is what 1 
believe; hut rather the contrary, and that tune and accident 
will bring some of them to light, if not all.*’ ^ ♦ 

W. j*ainter, at the ctincliision of the .lecond Tome of his 
Palace of Pleasure, 1 .507, ndvertises tlie reader, “ bieause 
sodaynly (contrary to expectation) this volume is risen ^to a 
greater hoape of loaues, 1 doe omit for this present time svndry 
noueh of mery deuise reseruing the same lo be joyned with l|ie 
rest of an other part, wherein shall suceeede the remnant of • 
Bandello, specially siiteh (suffrable) as the learned French 
man Fran^tns de Belleforest hath selected, and the choysest 
done in the Italian. Some also out of Krizzo, Ser Giouaniii 
Florentino, Parabosco, Cyntliio. Straparole, Sansouin#, and the 
best liked out of the Queene of Nauarre, rfind other authors. 
Take these in good part, w-iih those that haue and shall come 
forth.*’ — But I .am not able to find that a tbird tome was ever 
published ; and it is very probable, that fhe interest of his 
booksellers, and more especially the prevailing mode of the 
time, might lead him afterward to print his sundry novels sepa* 
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xately. If this were the case, i4 is mf womler, that such 
Jugitive pieces are recovered with^difficulty ; when the two 
tomes, which Tom Hawlinson would have called voluminof 
are almost annihilated. Mr. Ames, who searched afler liooka 
of this sort with the utmost avidity, most certainly had not 
seen them, when he published his Typographical Antiquities; 
as appears from his blunders al>out them ; lyid ]H>ssii>iy 1 my- 
lelf might have remained in the same predicament, had I not 
been iiivoured with a copy by my generous friend, Mr. Lort. 

Mr. Coiinan, in the Preface to his elegant Translation of 
Terence, fiath ofTered some arguments for the learning of Shak- 
speare, which have lieen retailed with much confidence, since 
the a])pcarHncc of Mr. Johnson’s edition. 

^ “ Besides the resemblance of particular i)assages scattered up 
and down in difTerent plays, it is well known, that the Comedy 
of Errors is in a great measure founded on the Menseehmi of 
Plautus ; but I do not recollect ever to have se» n it observed, 
that the disguise of the Peda^^t in Tlie Taming of the Shrew, 
and his assuming the mime and character of Vincentio, seem 
to be evidently taken from the disguise of the Sveophanta, in 
the Triniimmus of the said author; and there is a quotation 
from the Eunuch of Terence also, .so familiarly introduied into 
the dialogue of The laming of the Shrew, that I think it 
puts the question of Shakspeare’s having read the Roman 
comick poets in the original language out of all doubt, 

Redime te captutn, quain quea«, minimo. 

With respect to resrnihlnnces, I slial! not trouble you any 
further. That the Comedy of Eiri»rs is founded on the 
Meniufhmi, it is notorious ; nor is it less so, that a translation 
of it bf W. W. perhaps William Warner, the author of 
Albion's England, was extant in the time of Shakspeare ; 
though Mr. Upton, and some other advocates for his learning, 
hav^ cautiously dropped the mention of it. Besides this, (if 
indeed it were different) in the Gesla Grayorum, the Christ- 
lAas Kovels of the Grays- Inn Gentlemen, 1594, “a Comedy 
of Errors like to Plautus his Mtnechmus was played by the 
Players.” And the same hath l>een suspected to lie the sub- 
ject of the “goodlie C'omedie of Plautus," acted at Greenwich 
before tl^* King and Quvh'ii in 1520; as we learn from Hall 
aitd Holinshed : — Riocoboni bigbly compliments the English 
on opening their stage so well : but unfortunately, Cavendish, 
in ht.s Life of Wolsey, calls it an “excellent Interlude in 
Latine ” Aboutethe same time it was exhibited in G* rman 
at Nuremhurgh. by the celebrated Han-ssach, tlie shoemaker, 

** But a character in the Taming of the Shrew, is bor« 
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rowed iVom the Trkiummus, and no translation of that was 
aatant,” ^ 

Mr. Colman indeed bath been better employed ; but if he 
had met with an old comedy, called Supposes, translated from 
Ariosto by George Gascoigne, he certainly would not hare 
appealed to Plautus. Thence Shakspeare borrowed this part 
of the plot, (as jrell as some of the phraseology,) though 
Theolrald pronounces it his own invention ; there likewise he 
found the quaint name of Petnichio. My young master and 
his man exchange habits and characters, and persuade a 
Sceneese, as he is called, to personate the father^ exactly as in 
the Taming of the Shrew, by the pretended danger of his 
coming from Sienna to Ferrara, contrary to the order of the 
government. % 

Still, Shakspeare quotes a line from the Eunuch of Terence ; 
by memory too, and what is more, “ purposely alters it, in 
order to bring the sense within the compass of one line.*’— — 
This remark was previous to Jotinson’s ; or indisputably 
it would not have been made at all. — Our author had this 
line from Lilly : which I mention that it may not be brought 
as an argument of his learning.’* 

But how,” cries an unprovoked antagonist, *‘can you take 
upon you to say, that he had it from Lilly, and not from 
Terence ?” I will answer for Mr. Johnson, who is above 
answering for himself. Becau.se it is quoted as it appears in 
thii ffram mar tan f and not as it appears in tHb poet. And thus 
we have dune with the purposeth alteration. Udall likewise 
in his “ Floures for liatin speaking, gathered out of Terence,** 
156'0, reduces the passage to a siiigle line, and subjoins a 
translation. • 

We have hitherto supposed Shakspeare the authol^of The 
Taming of a Shrew, but his property in it is extremely disput- 
able. 1 will give you my opinion, and the reasons on which it 
is founded. 1 suppose then the present play not 
work of Shakspeare, but restored b) him to the stage, with the 
whole induction of the Tinker, and some other occasional inA 
provements ; especially in the character of Petnichio. It is 
very obvitnis, that the induction and the play were either the 
works of different hands, or written at a great interval of time ; 
the former is in our author's Imt manner, and the gicj^ter part 
of the latter in his worstj or even below it. Dr. Warhurtoa 
declares it to be certainly spurious ; and without doubt, sup~ 
posing it to have been written by Shakspeare, it must have 
been one of his earliest productions; yet it is dot mentioned in 
the list of his works by Meres in 1598. 

J have met with a facetious piece of Sir John Harriiigton» 
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prhit^d in 1596, (and possibly there may fta an earlier edition,) 
called The Metamorphosis of Ajax, where I suspect an allusion 
to the old play : ** Reddc the booke of Taming a Shrew, which 
hath made a number of us so perfect, thdt now every one can 
rule a shrevr in our eountrey, save he that hath hir.** I am 
aware, a modem linguist may object, that the word book does 
hot at present seem (ha/natickf but it was once almost tecfinicaUy 
00: Gosson, in his Schoole of Abuse, “contayning apleasaunt 
inucctive against Poets, Pipers, Players, Jesters, and such-like 
Caterpillars of a common- wealth,” 157% mentions “ twoo 
prose hookes plaied at the Belsauage ; ” and Heame tells u$ in 
a note at the end of William of Worcester, that he had seen 
a MS. in the nature of a jday or interlude, intitled, The 
Booke of Sir Thomas Moore.” 

And in fact, there is such an old anonymous play in Mr, 
Pope’s list. ** A pleasant conceited History, called, the Taming 
of a Shrew — sundry times acted by the Earl of Pembroke his 
Servants.*’ Which seeing to hv/e been republished by the remains 
of that company in 1607, when Shakspeare's copy appeared at 
the Klack-Fiiars or the Globe.— Nor let. this seem derogatory 
froth the character of our poet. There is no reason to believe, 
that he wanted to claim the play tts his own ; it was not even 
printed till some years after his d<*ath • but he merely revived 
it on his stage as a liavcnscroft assure^ us, that this 

was really the case with Titus Andronicus ; which, it may be 
observed, hath not Shak^yieare’s name on the title-page of the 
only edition published in uis lifetime. Indeed, from every 
internal mark, 1 have not the least doubt but this horrible piece 
was originally written l>y the author of the lines thrown into 
the mouth of the player in Hamlet, and of the tragedy of 
Eocrin'e : which likewise from some nssistajice perhaps given 
to his friend, hath been unjustly and ignorantly charged upon 
Shakspeare. 

But the sheet-anchor hold^ fast : Shakspearc liimself hath 
left st)me translations from Ovid. “ The K])istles,” says one, 
*** of Paris a;id Helen, give a sufficient proof of his acquaint- 
ance with that poet*” And it may 1 m? concluded, ‘‘says 
another, “ that he was a competent judge of other authors, who 
wrote in tlic same language." 

This^ath been the universal cry, from Mr. Pope himself to 
tly? criticks of yesterday. Possibly, however, the gentlemen 
will hesitate a moment, if we tell them, that Shakspcare was 
not the author of these translations Let them turn to a for- 
gotten book, Thomas Heywtiod, called, Britaines Troy, 
printed by W. Jaggard in 1609, fol. and they will find tliese 
identical Epistles, “ which being so pertinent to our histone,’* 
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says Heywood, ** /•thought n^cessarie to translate.’'-** Ho^ 
then came they ascribed tp* Shakspeare? We will tell thei|i 
that likewise.' The same voluminous writer published «R| 
Apology for Actors, 4to. 1612, and in an Appendix directed 
to his new printer, Nic. Okes, he accuses his old one, Jaggard, 
of ** taking the two Epistles of Paris to Helen and Helen to 
Paris, and printing them in a less volume, and under tlie name 
of another : was much offended with Master Jaggard^ 
that altogether unknownc to him, he had presumed to make so 
bold with his name ” In the same work of Hey wood are aU 
the other translations, which have been printed in tne modern 
editions of the poems of Shakspearc. 

You now’ hope for land : W^c have seen through little matters, 
but what must be done with a whole book?-^ In 1751, wa% 
reprinted. “ A compendious or briefe Examination of certayne 
ordinary Complaints of Diners of our Countrynven in these 
our Days : which although they arc in some Parte unjust and 
friuoluus, yet are they ^1 by way of Dialogue, througlUy 
debated and discussed by W^illiSm Shakspeare, Gentleman,” 
8vo. 

This extraordinary piece was originally published in 4tO- 
1581, and dedicated by the author, ** To the rao<;t vertuous and 
learned lady, his most dearc and soveraigne princesse, Eliza^ 
beth ; being inforced by lier Majesties late and singular cle- 
mency in pardoning cerUync his unduetifull misdemeanour.” 
And by the modern editors, to the late king ; as a treatise 
composed by the most cxtenslvc^and fertile genius, that ever 
any age or nation produced.’* 

Here we join issue with the writers of that excellent though 
very unequal work, the Biographia Britannica : ** say 
they, this piece could be written by our poet, it ^uld he 
absolutely decisive in the dispute al>out his learning ; £ar 
many quotations appear in it from the Greek and LatUi 
classicks.’* * 

The concurring circumstances of the name, and the mi$de^ 
meanor which is supposed to be the old story of deer stealing, 
seem fairly to challenge our poet for the author : but they 
hesitate. — His claim may appear to be confuted by the date 
1581, when Shakspearc was only seeen/ecn, and the long ex- 
perience, which the writer talks of. — But I will not l^eep you 
in suspense : the book was not written by Shakspearc. 

Strype, in his Annals, calls the author learned man, end 
this gave me the first suspicion. I knew very well, that honest 
John (to use the language of Sir Thomas d^odley) did thot 
waste his time with such baggc^c books as plays and poems ; yet 
I must suppose, that he ha.d heard of the name of Shakspeant, 
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After a while I met with the ormnal edition. Here in the 
title-page, and at the end of the dedication, appear only the 
initials, W. S. Gent, and presently I was informed by Anthony 
Wood, that the hook in question was written, not by William 
Shakspeare, but by William Stafford, Gentleman: which at 
once accounted for the misdemeanour in the dedication. For 
Stadbrd had been concerned at that time, and was indeed 
afterward, as Camden and the other annalists inform us, with 
some of the conspirators against Elizabeth ; which he properly 
calls his behaviour. 

1 hope by this time, that any one open to conviction may be 
nearly satisfied ; and I will promise to give you on this head 
very little more trouble. 

C The justly celebrated Mr. Warton hath favoured us, in his 
Life of Dr. liathurst, with some hearsay particulars concern- 
ing Shakspeare from the papers of Aubrey, which had been in 
the hands of VV^iod ; and 1 ought not to suppress them, as the 
last seems to make against mj^doctrine. They came originally, 
I find, on consulting the MS., from one Mr. Beeston : and I 
am sure Mr. Warton, whom I have the honour to call my 
friend, and an associate in the question, will be in no pain about 
their credit. 

“ William Shakspeare's father was a butcher, — while he 
was a boy he exercised his father’s trade, but when he killed 
a calf, he would do it in a high style, and make a sjieech. 
This William lieing inclined naturally to poetry and acting, 
came to London, I guess, about eighteen^ and was an actor in 
one of the playhouses, and did act exceedingly wed. He !>egan 
early to make esjsays in dramatique poetry. — The humour of 
the Omstable in the Midsummer- Night’s Dream he happened 
to takc^at Crcnidon in Bucks. — 1 think, I have been told, 
that he left near three hundred pounds to a sister. — He un- 
derstood Latin pretty well, for he had been in his younger 
yeaVes a schoolinastei in the country.” 

I will be short in my animadversions; and take them in 
ftieir order. 

The account of the trade of the family is not only contrary 
to all other tradition, but, as it may seem, to the instrument 
from the Herald's Office, so frequently rei)rinted. — Shakspeare 
most cetiJtainly went to London, and commenced actor through 
necessity, not iiatpral inclination. — Nor have we any reason 
to suppose, that he did act exceeding well, Rowe tells us, from 
the information of Betterton, who was inquisitive into this 
point, and had fery early opportunities of inquiry from Sir 
W* D’Avenant, that he was no extraordinary actor ; and that 
the top of his performance was the Ghost in his own Hamlet. 
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Yet this cJie/ cTattivm did not please : I will give you an ori- 
ginal stroke at it. Dr. l.i4dgCy who was for ever pestering the 
town with pamphlets, published in the year 1596, “ Wits 
Miserie, and the Worlds Madnesse, discovering the Devils 
incarnat of this Age,’* 4to. One of these devils are ** Hate- 
virtue, or Sorrow for another man’s good successe,” who, says 
the Doctor, is “ a fotde lubber, and looks as pale as the vizard 
of the Ghost, which cried so miserably at the theatre, like 
an oister-wife, Hamlet revenye." Thus you see Mr, Holt’s 
supposed proof, in the Appendix to the late edi^on, that 
Hamlet was written after 1597, or perhaps 1602, will by no 
means hold good : whatever might be the case of the particular 
passage on which it is founded. 

Nor docs it appear, that Shakspcarc did begin early to mak# 
essays in drainatick poetry : The Arraignment of Paris, 1584, 
which hath so often been ascribed to him on the credit of Kirk- 
man and Winstanley, was written by (ieorge Peele ; and 
Shakspearc is not met with, cv^ as an assistant, till at least 
seven years afterward. — Niish, in his Epistle to the Gentle- 
men Students of both Universities, prefixed to Greene’s Ar- 
cadia, 4to. black letter, recommends his friend, Peele, “ as the 
chiefe supporter of picasance now living, the Atlas of Poetrie, 
and primus verboriim artifex : whose first increase, The Ar- 
raignment of Paris, might ]>lcad to their opinions his pregnant 
dexteritie of wit, and manifold varietie of inuention.” 

In the next place, unfortunately, there is neither such a cha- 
racter as a Constable in the Midsummer- Night’s Dream : 
nor was the three hundred pounds legacy to a sister, but a 
daughter. 

And to close the whole, it is not possible, accor^ihg to 
Aubrey himself, that Shakspeare could have been some years 
a schoolmaster in the country ; on which circumstance only 
the supposition of his learning is professedly founded. He ^as 
not surely very young, when he w-as employed to kill calves, 
and commenced player about eighteen ! — The truth is, tha|, 
he left his father, for a wife, a year sooner ; and had at least 
two children born at Stratford before he retired from thence to 
London. It is therefore sufficiently clear, that poor Anthony 
had too much reason for his character of Aubrey. You will 
find it in his own account of bis life, published by Wearne, 
which I, would earnestly recommend to any bjipochondriack : — 
“ A pretender to antiquities, roving, magotic-lieaded, and 
sometimes little better than erased : and being exceedingly cre- 
dulous, would stuff his many lettei-s sent to A. with folliries 
and misinformations.” P.577. 

Tims much for the learning of Shakspcarc with respect to 
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the ancient languages : indulge tne with ag ohsertatiop or 
on the supposed knoi»^ledge of tl^ modern ones, and 1 wUl 
promise to release you. 

“It is evident,’* we have been told, “that he was not unae- 
quainted with the Italian : *' but let us inquire into the evi* 
dence. t 

Certainlysome Italian words and phrases appear in the works 
of Shakspearc ; yet If we had nothing els6 to observe, their 
orthography might lead us to suspect them to be not of the 
writer's importation. But we can go further, and prove this. 

When i*istol “ cheers up himself with ends of verse,” he is 
only a copy of Ilaiiniball Gonsaga, who ranted on yielding 
himself a prisoner to an English captain in the l/ow Countries, 

you may read in an old collection of tales, called Wits, Fits, 
and Fancies, 

Si fortuna me tormenta, 

11 speranza me contenta. 

And Sir Richard Hawkins, in his voyage to the South- Sea, 
1593, throws out the same jihgling distich on the loss of his 
pinnace. 

“ Master Page, sit; good Master Page, sit; Proface, What 
you Want in meat, we'll have in drink," says Justice Shallow’s 
iac totum, Davy, in the Second Part of Henry IV. 

I'rofacei Sir Thomas llanmer observes to be Italian, from 
profaccia, ^much good may it do you.’ Mr. Johnson rather 
thinks it a mistake for perforce. Sir Tliomas however is 
right ; yet it is no argum^'jit for his author's Italian 
ledge. 

Old Hey wood, the epigrammatist, addressed lus readers long 
beforg, 

“ Readers, reade this thus : for preface, profare. 

Much good do it you, tbo poore repast here,” &c. 

Woorkes, Lond. 4to. 

Ai#d Dekkcr in his play, If it be not good, the Diuel is in it, 
(which is certainly true, for it is full of devils,) makes Shackle- 
S^ule, in the character of Friar Rush, tempt his brethren with* 
“ choice of dishes,” 

“ To which prqfttcej with blythe lookes ait yee.” 

Nor ha|h it escaped tlie quibbling manner of the Water poet, 
in the title of a poem prefixed to his Praise of He^pseed : 
“ A Preamble, Preatrot, Preagallop, Preapace, or Preface; 
and Profuesy my Masters, if your S tornacks serve. ” 

Hut the editors are not contented without coining Italian. 
“ Rivo, says the drunkard,” is an expression of the madeap 
l^rince of Wales ; which Sir Thomas Haiimer corrects to Ribi 
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dtinkawap or apavh^ as it should be /ather translated. Br^ 
Waihurtou aooedes to th^s ; and Mr. Johnson hath admitted 
it into his text ; but with an observation, that Rivo might 
posdbly be the cant of Englt^ taverns. And ao indeed it 
was : it occurs freq^uently in Marston. Take a quotation from 
this oomedy of What you will, J 607 : 

** Mu^ke, tobacco, sacke, and slee]:>e. 

The tide qf sorrow backward keep : 

If thou art sad at others fate, 

jRAio, drink deep, give care the mate.” ^ 

In Love’s Labour’s Lost) Boyet calls Don ArmadO) 

“ ——A Spaniard that keeps here in court. 

A phantasme, a monarcm.** ^ 

Here too Sir Thomas is willing to palm Italian upon us. We 
should read, it seems, mammseccto, a mammet, or puppet : 
Itol. Mammuccia. But the allusion Ls to a fantastical cha- 
racter of the time. *— “ Popular |pplause,” says Meres, “ dooth 
nourish some, neither do they gape after any other thing, but 
vaine praise and glorie, — as in our age Peter Shakcrlyc of 
Paulcs, and Monarcko that lined about the court.” P. 178. 

I fancy, you will be satisfied w-ith one more instance. 

“ Baccartf You are marvellous forwartf,” quoth Gremio to 
Petruchio in the Taming of a Shrew. 

“ But not so forwardi* soys Mr. Theobald, ** as our editors 
are indolent. This is a stupid corruption of the press, that 
none of them have dived into. ^Ve must read Baccalaref as 
Mr. Warburton acutely observed to me, by which the Italians 
mean, Thou ignorant, presumptuous man.” — ‘^Properly, 
indeed,” adds Mr. Heath, ** a graduated scholar, but Jrbnt-> 
cally and sarcastically, a pretender to scholarship.’* b 

This is admitted by the editors and criticks of) every dcjio- 
miiiation. Yet the word is neither wrong, nor Italian : it 
was an old proverbial one, used frequently by John Heywodd ; 
who hath made, what he pleases to call epigrams upon it. 

Take two of them, such as they are : * 

** Backare, quoth Mortimer to his sow : 

Went that sow backe at that biddyng trowc you ?’* 

“ Backaret quoth Mortimer to his sow : sc 
Mortimers sow speakth as good latin as be.” ^ 

Howell takes this from Heywood in hl^ Old Sawes and 
Adages: and Philpot introduces it into tlie Proverbs col- 
lected by Camden. 

We have but few observations concerning Shikspeare’s know> 
ledge of the Spanish tongue. Dr. Grey indeed is willing to 
suppose, that the plot of Romeo and Juliet may be borrowed 
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from a oomnfy ^ Lof^ile Vaga. But the^l^paiuaard, who was 
csertaiiily acquainted with Bandello, ftath not only changed the 
oataanrophe, biA the names of the characters. Neither Romeo 
nor Juliet ; ndther Montague nor Ciqpulet, appeari in this per- 
formance t and how came they to the knowledge of Shaka- 
peare ? — Nothing is more certain, Aan that he chiefly followed 
the translation by Painter, from the French «of Boisteau, and 
hence arise the deviations from Bandello's original Italian.* 
It seems, however, from a passage in Ames*s Typographical 
Antiqiuties, that Painter was not the only translator of this 
popular story: and it is possible therefore, that Shakspeare 
might have other assistance. 

In the Induction to The Taming of the Shrew, the Tinker 
Attempts to talk Spanish : and con$equenify the author himself 
was acquainted with it. 

'* Paucas pallabris^ let the world slide, setsa.** 

But this is a burlesque on Hi^onymo ; the piece of bombast, 
that I have mentioned to you before : 

** What new device hath they devised, trow ? 

PocaspaUabras,** &c. . 

Mr. Whalley tells us, the author of this piece hath the 
happiness to be at this time unknown, the remembrance of 
him having perished with himself : Philips and others ascribe 
it to one William Smith ; but I take this opportunity of in- 
forming him, that it was written by Thomas Kyd ; if he will 
accept the anthority of his contemporary. Hey wood. 

More hath been said concerning Shakspeare's acquaintance 
with the French language. In the play of Henry V. we have 
a whdl^ scene in it, and in other places it occurs familiarly 
in the dialogue. 

We may observe in general, that the early editions have not 
ha^ the quantity ; and every sentence, or rather every word 
most ridiculously blundered. These, for several reasons, 
could not possibly be published by the author ; and it is ex- 
tremely probable, that the French ribaldry was at first inserted 
by a different hand, as the many additions most certainly 
were after he had left the stage. — Indeed, every friend to his 
memory will not easily believe, that he was acquainted with 
the scene between Catharine and the old gentlewoman; or 
sorely he would not have admitted such obscenity and non- 
sense. 

Mr. Hawking in the Appendix to Mf: Johnson's edition, 
hath an ingenious observation to prove, that Shakspeare, sup- 
posing the French to be his, had very little knowledge of the 
language. 
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<< Esit-il Impossible dWhapper la focoe de ton hras 9 *’ says « 
Frenchman. — “ 3ras8t Air ? ” replies Pistol. 

** Almost any one Icnow^ that the French word bra$ is }iro- 
nounced brau ; and what resemblance of sound does tl^is bear 
to brers ?*’ 

Mr. Johnson makes a doubt, whether the pronunciation of 
the French language may not be changed, since Shakspeare's 
tiroe» ** if not,'* says he, it may be suspected that smue other 
man wrote the French scenes : ** but this does not appear to 
be die case^ at least in this termination, from the mles of the 
grammarians, or the practice of the poets. 1 am certain of the 
former from the French Alphabeth of De la Motbe, and the 
Ordioepia Oallioa of John Eliot; and of the latter from the 
rhymes of Marot, Hotisard, and Du Bartas. — Connections if 
this kind were very common. Shakspeare himself assisted 
Ben Jonson in his Sejanus, as it was originally written ; and 
Fletcher in his Two Noble Kinsmen. 

But what if the French scene were occasionally introduced 
into every play on this subject ? and perhaps there were more 
than one before our poet's — In Pierce Penilesse, his Suppli- 
cation to the Deuill, 4 to. 15^ (which, it seems, from the 
Epistle to tbePrinter, was not in the first edition), the author, 
Nash, exclaims, ** What a glorious thing it is to have Henry 
the Fifth represented on the stage leading the French King 
prisoner, and forcing both him and the Dolphin to swear 
fealty I ” » And it appears from the Jests of the famous co- 
median, Tarlton, 4to. 1611, tha^hehad been[particularly cele- 
brated in the part of the Clown, in Henry the Fifth ; but no 
such character exists in the play of Shalcspoare. Henry the 
Sixth hath ever been doubted : and a passage in tl^above- 
q noted piece of Nash may give us reason to believe, it "was 
previous to our author. “ Howe would it baue joyed braue 
Talbot (the terror of the French) to thinke that after hci had 
lyen two hundred yeare in his toomh, he should triumph 
again on the stage ; and baue his hones now embalmed with i^e 
tcares of ten thousand spectators at least (at seuerall times) who * 
in the tragedian that represents his person, imagine they behold 
him fresli bleeding.”— I have no doubt but Henry the 
Sixth had the same author with Edward the 'Phird, which 
hath been recovered to the world in Mr. Capell’s Prdtusions. 

It hath been observed, that the Giant qf Rabelais is some- 
times alluded to by Shakspeare: and in his time no trans- 
lation was extant. — But the story was in every one's hand. 

In a letter by one Laneham, or Langham* for the name iii 
written difiPerently, concerning the entertainment at Killing- 
worth Castle, printed in 1575, we have a list of the vidgacr 
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romances of the age : JCing Arthurs Bo^, Huon of Bur^ 
deansi Friar Rous, Howleglass, and S^arffaniua/* Meres men- 
tions him as ec;iuaUy hurtful to young minds with the Four 
Sons of Aymon, and the Seven Champions. And John Taylor 
had him likewise in bis catalogue of authorsj prefixed to Sir 
Gregory Nonsencc. 

But to come to a conclusion, I will give yoA an irrefragable 
argument, that Shakspeare did not understand two very com- 
mon words in the French and Latin Languages. 

Aocordiug to the articles of agreement between the con- 
queror Henry and the King of France, the latter was to 
style the former, (in the corrected French of the former edi- 
tions,) “ Nostre ires cher filz Henry roy d’Angleterre ; and 
if* Latin, Prseclarissimus filius,” &c. “ What,” says Dr. “War- 
burton, “ is treft cher in French, praclarinsimm in Latin ! we 
should read pracarusimvs,'' — This appears to be exceedingly 
tnie ; but how came the blunder H it is a typographical one in 
Ilolinshed, which Shakspeare copied ; but must indisputably 
have corrected, had he been acquainted with the languages. — 
” Our said father, during his life, shall name, call, and write 
us in French in this manner; Jfostre tres chur filz, Henry roy 
d'Kngleterre — and in Latine in this manner, PriBclarisaimue 
tilius noster.*’ Edit. 1587, p. 574. 

To Corroborate this instance, let me observe to you, though 
it be nothing further to the purpose, that another error of the 
same kind hath been the source of a mistake in an historical 
passage of our author, whiclf hath ridiculously troubled the 
criticks. 

Richard the Third ’harangues his army before the battle of 

Remember whom ye are to cope withal, 

A sort of vagaboaiis, of rascals, runaways — 

And who doth lead them but a jialtry fellow 
liOn^ kept in Bntainc at our mother'^ cost, 

A milksop,'’ &c.— — 

Onr mother,” Mr. Theobald perceives to be wrong, and 
Henry was somewhere secreted on the continent: he reads 
therefore, and all the editors after him, 

“ Long kept in Bretagne at his mother’s cost” 

But give Hue leave to transcribe a few more lines from Ho- 
liushed, and you wyi find at once, that Shakspeare had been 
there before me : • ■ Ye see further, hew a companie of 
Traitors, theeves, outlaws and runnagates be aiders and par- 
takers of his feaf and enterprise. — And to begin with the 
erle of Richmond captaine of this rebellion, he is a Welsh 
Riilksop — brought up by my moother'a means and mine, like a 
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captive in a close cage in* the court of Francis Duke of Bri« 
taine.” P. 756. 

HoUnshed copies this verbatim from his brother chronicler 
Hall) edit. 1548» fol. 54. ; but his printer hath given us by 
accident tlic word nioother instead of brother ; as it is in the 
orinnah and ouj^it to be in Shakspeare. 

I hope* my good friend, you have by this time acquitted our 
great poet of all piratical depredations on the ancients, and 
are ready to receive ray cont^usion. — He remenibeysd perhaps 
enough of his school-hoy learning to put the Htgf h^, hoy^ 
into the mouth of Sir Hugh Evans ; and might pick up in 
the writers of the time, or the course of his conversation, a 
familiar phrase or two of French or Italian : but his 8tudi% 
were most demonstratively confined to nature and his own 
language. 

In the course of this disquisition, you have often smiled 
at “ all such reading, as was ncjer read and possibly I may 
have indulged it too far : but it is the reading necessary for a 
comment on Shakspeare. Those w'ho ay)ply soldiy to the 
ancients for this purpose, may with equal wisdom study the 
Talmud for an exposition of Tristram Shandy. Nothing but 
an intimate acquaintance with the writers of the time, who are 
frequently of no other value, can point out his ;i^usions, and 
ascertain his phraseology. The reformers of his text are for 
ever equally positive, and equally wrong. The cant of the 
age, a provincial expression, an«dl>seure proverb, an obsolete 
custom, a bint at a person or a fact no longer remembered, 
liath continually defeated the best of our guessers : You must 
not suppose me to speak at random, when I assure yo^i. that 
from some forgotten book or other, I can demonstra# this to 
you in many hundred places ; and I almost wish, that I had 
not been persuaded into a different employment. 

Though I have as much of the natale solum about as 
any man whatsoever ; yet, I own, the pnmrose path is st^l 
more pleasing than the Fosse or the Wailing street : i 

Age cannot ^itberjt, nor custom stale 
Its infinite variety. '* 

And when I am fairly rid of the dust of topogra]3hical anti- 
quity, which hath continued much longer about iile than f 
expected ; you may very probably be trouWed again with the 
ever fruitful subject of Shakspeare and his Com men tutors. 
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Trerx is a great similarity between the Julius Caesar o. 
I^akespear and that of I^ord Stirling, ^hich was written the 
first ? In other words, which of these write^^ Imrrowed from 
the other ? This, we fear, cannot be ascertained. We know 
that the Scottish tragedy was printed in 1607 ; but when the 
Engli^ oi|e was written is unknown. We cannot fix the date 
of its performance ; nor hare any account of its being printed 
before 1623. The probability is, that Shakespcar borrowed 
from the northern poet. 

e Of the afiUnity between these dramas, a few extracts will 
convince the most careless reader. 


ALEXANDER. 

Brutus to Cassius, 

I weigh thy words with an afflicted heart, 

Which for compassion of my country bleeds ; 
And would to God that 1 might only smart, 

So that all others ’scaped what mischief breeds ; 
Then never man himself from death did free 
With a more quiet or contenl'^d mind, 

Than I would perish if I both could be. 

To Caesar thankful, to my country kind : 

But tl^* that great man’s grace to me enlarged. 
May chffllenge right in my affection's store, 

Yet must the greatest debt be first discharged, 

I owe him much, but to my country more. 

. SHAKESPEAR. 

Brut, What you have said 

I will consider : what you havh to say 
I will with patience hear. 

Brut, ^What means this shouting ? 

I do fear the people chuse Ca>sar 
For their king. * 

Cass, Ay, do you fear it ? 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Brut. I would not Cassiusj yet I love him well. 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long ? 
What is it that you would impart to me ? 
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If it be <mght tmard the wneral good • 

Set honour in one eye ancT death in the other^ 

And I ufiU look on both indifferently: 

For let the Gods so help me as I hie 
The name qf honour more than I fear death. 

On one side (A* the other there is here a palpable umtatiqn. 
ITie speech of Brutus here to the end> is one of the noblest 
ever penned. 


ALEXANDER. 

Brutus, continuation of the same speech, 

A^nind to reign if Caasar now reveal, 

I will in time precipitate his end : 

'rhus (never armed but for tbe^mmonweal), 

1 help'd a foe, and now must hurt a friend. 

SHAKESPEAR, 2d Act, Brutus solus. 

It must be his death : and for my part, 

1 know no personal cause, to spurn at him 
But for the general : He would be crowned : 

• «*««■««« 

And therefore think him as a sq|^>eiit's egg, 

And kill him in the shell. 


ALEXANDER. 

Tliough, Casar, now I must conspire tby'fall, 
My heart to thee yet never horboured hate ; 

But (pardon me), who ever make it thrall. 

From bondage Brutus must redeem the state. 

Of this my course whatever others judge. 

Here I protest it is for good disigned. 

My thoughts are guilty of no private g*udgc, 

For reason and not ftiry moves my mire. 

SHAKESPEAE. * 

Brut. O that we could come at Ccesar's ^irit 
And not dismember Cmsar ! But, alas ! 

Ceesar must bleed*for it. And gentle friendp 
Let 's kill him boldly not wrathfully. 
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ALEXANDER. 

BrutuSf Portia. 

Brut How comest thou then thy courage thus to lose 
That thou canst look so sad and in my sight ? 

Lend me, dear love, a portion of the woes ; ' 

A burden when divided grows more light. 

Portia. Thou hast, dear lord, prevented my design, 

Which wafi»" to ask of thee what m^es thee pale. 

If Phoebus had no light, could Phcebe shine ? 

No, with the cauie, of force, effects must faile. 

The mirror but gives back as it receives 
liy just resemblance the objected form, 

And what impression the engraver leaves, 

The wax receives still to the stamp conforme. 

1 am the mirror which reflects thy mind, 

As forced from thought, or ffoNring from thine eyes ; 

I take the state in which thy state I find, 

Such is my colour as thy countenance dies. 

Brutus excuses himself in a longer speech, longer than the 
single line in Shakspearc, but to the same evasive effect ; and 
Portia still entreats him, as in Shakspeare, not to conceal the 
cause cf his grief from her. 

Portia. Why shouldst thou so from me thy thoughts con- 
ceal, 

From thine own soul who in thy bosom sheps ? 

To wlftpa though shown thou dost them not reveal. 

But in thyself more inwardly them keep ? 

And thou canst harld hide thyself from me 
Who soon in thee all alterations spie, 

1 can comment on all that comes from thee ; 

True love still looks with a suspitious eye. 

Witliin our bosom rests not every thought 
Tuned by a sympathy of mutucl love ? 

Thou mars the music if thou change it ought, 

Which when distempered 1 do quickly prove. 

Soul of ifty soul, unfold what is amiss, 

Some great disasta* all my thoughts divine, 

Whose curiousness may be excused in this 
Since it concenu^by state, and therefore mine. 

Brutus still evades the question ; then • 
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* Portia. I was*not, Pruius, matcli^d wiih thcc to I>e 
^ A partner only of thy Iraard and bed : 

*£ach servile whoorc in those might equal me 
*Who but for pleasure or for wealth did wed. 

*No, Portia spousM thee minded to remain 
Thy fortune's fellow, whether good or ill ; 

By love’s strict Hbnds whilst mutual duties chain 
Two breasts must hold one heart, two souls one wlU ; 

Those whom just Hymen voluntarely binds 
I'Jiey freely should communicate all things, 

But chiefly that which most concerns the minds. 

Whence either pleasure or displeasure springs. 

If thus you seek your sorrows to conceal 
Through a disdain or a mistrust of me. 

Then to the world what*way can 1 reveal 
How great a matter 1 would do for thee : 

And though our sox too talkative be deemed, 

As those whose tongues iTnportA>ur greatest powers, 

For secrets still bad treasurers esteemed, 

Of others greedy prodigal of onrs ; 

Good education may reform defects, 

And this may help me to a virtuous life, 

Which as a pattern generous worth respects • 

* I Cato'ff daughter am and Brutus’ wife, &c. 

SHAKES^’EAll. 

For the parallel passages in Sbakespear, we refer to hls'didtas' 
Civsar. 


ALEXANDER. 

* CiEsnr. No corpulent sanguineans make me fear 

* Who with more pain their beards than enemies strike, 

“"And do themselves like epicureans bear, 

* To Bacchus, Mars, and Fcnits born alike, 

Their hearts do always in their mouths remain, 

* As streanies whose murmuring shows their course not deep, 
*Then still they love to sport, iho* gross and plaine, 

And never dream of ought but when they sleep : • 

"^But those high s|nrits who hold their bodies down 
'* Whose visage lean their restless thoughts records : 

‘WJiilst they their cares’ depths in their bosqpis drown. 

Their silence fears me more than others’ words. 



S§4f LITERARY AND 60IENTIFIC HEN. 

SHAKESPE^R. 

Julimf Act /. 

* CcB§. If6t me hare men about me that are fat, 

* Sleek headed men, such as ^eep a nights : 

*Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 

*He thinks too much : such men are danger^s. 

^Awt. Fear him not, CiPMtrt he is not dangerous ; 
*He is a noble Roman and well given. 

C<M» ^Would he were fatter ; but I fear him not. 

* Yet if my name were liable to fear 

I do not know the man 1 should avoid 
*So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much, 

‘»He is a great observer ; and he looks 

* Quite through the deeds of men. 

We need not continue the extracts. 
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